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N GEORGIA, maybe a high-posted 

spinning room. In Maine, perhaps a 
woolen card room; or in Virginia, possibly 
a rayon weave room. Geographical differ- 
ences, mechanical differences, technical 
differences. 


Such varied basic differences each involve 
a different Air Conditioning approach and 
treatment. It is such differences that have 
induced and so produced our complete line 
of Parks Certified Climate devices. With 
these to work with and the experience of 
the years to guide, the appropriate device 
is selected without bias. The results to the 
purchaser are more satisfactory. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg,Mass. Es. Charlotte, N.C. 








“Own Your Own Weather” 


AIRCHANGER SS Cr SCOCSSTATION 


N\ 








Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MORE LOOMS IN 1946 


In January 1945 we made a pledge— 


“to build production to the point where the needs of 
all our customers can be satisfied at the earliest possible 


moment.” 
We have made Definite Progress i in the wr of that pledge. 


During the present month of January we will turn. out 113% 
MORE LOOMS than in January last year. - * 


And we have not stopped. What we have done is not EDS 
to satisfy us;—not enough to enable us to meet the needs of 


our customers. 


The pledge still holds—and is renewed with emphasis—to 
BUILD PRODUCTION. | 


We have spared neither money nor effort during 1945. A new 
ultra-modern system of Automatic Molding is working at full 


capacity—so effectively that we are already planning an 
enlargement. It has tremendously increased our output per unit 


of labor. 


New equipment of the Finest Machin Tools, Jigs and Fixtures 
in all departments of the shop still further increases our capacity 
and improves the quality of our output. | 


But while we have been able to buy or make improved machine 


equipment, increased MAN-POWER is hard to procure. Lack 


Pere of it is the barrier that has been nondngs us f hecky a isa 


common handicap to industry today. 


We are hoping that conditions in 1946 will: see a aa 
reduction ‘of this barrier to increased PIO aduction. _ 
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KEEP ROVING CLEAN 


US ee 
doesnt “THROW” 


HEN bearings are close to 
yarn or fabric, oil throw can be—and fre- 
quently is—both troublesome and costly. 
That’s why, for top-rolls, loom cranks, and 
other equipment, so many mills use a special- 
purpose lubricant — Texaco Stazon. 

The name tells the story. Texaco Stazon 
stays on bearing surfaces, off yarn or fabric. It 
stands up under load shocks without splat- 
tering, creeping or dripping—lubricates ef- 
fectively without forming gummy deposits 
in bearings. 

Texaco Stazon is long-lasting, highly stable 
and non-separating—an excellent lubricant 


even under high humidity conditions. 

Use Stazon! It’s one of the: many specialized 
lubricants developed by Texaco for the tex- 
tile industry. You'll find—as have mills every- 
where—that Stazon can help you reduce stock 
spoilage .. . cut lubrication costs, prolong 
machinery life. 

Call on a Texaco Textile Engineer to help 
you reduce stock spoilage and improve lu- 
brication efficiency in your plants. Just con- 
tact the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 
The Texas Company, 135 East 4?-d Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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A fine convertible ad 


] #11 DUST AND WASTE EXTRACTOR 





2 CONTINUOUS STRIPPER 





3 WASTE CONTROL SCREEN 





It doesn’t take any more time to make cleaner 
yarn than it does to make yarn which is packed 
with nep, leaf and other foreign particles. And 
while no process has yet been developed which 
will remove every single impurity, many that 
do “‘get by’’ can be removed before it is too late. 
Saco-Lowell has developed three effective units 
which maintain a constant attack on these 
impurities. 

First is the Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste 
Extractor which removes the great bulk of fine, 


peppery leaf, nep and dirt. 









The next point of attack is at the card. Here, 
by using a “combat team’’ composed of the 
Continuous Stripper and the Waste Control 
Screen, it is possible to keep the cylinder wire 
in such an active condition that there is a def- 
inite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and 
other impurities in the web. 


As a means of estimating the amount of im- 
purities that are now ‘‘getting by’’ we suggest 
you make a nep and leaf count on ten square 
inches of cloth. Should you find this count too 
high our engineers may be able to make some 
helpful recommendations. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta 
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—enough to float 
3 battleships! 
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COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash * Caustic Soda* Liquid 
Chlorine * Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor * Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chloride * Soda Briquettes * 
Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash 
* Phosflake * Calcene T (Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA * Chicago * Boston * St. Lovis * Pittsburgh 


New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
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Games «= SYSTEMS WITHOUT BREAK-DRAFT 


18’S YARN 114’S YARN 
y SINGLE ROVING |DOUBLE ROVING DOUBLE ROVING 


















...and actual Mill Tests 






























a “| =s« PROVE IT! 
90 12.5% There has been made available to us 













the results of a recent and extensive series 








of miil tests on the important subject of 








“break-draft” on spinning. 








Conducted on an impartial basis under 




















actual mill conditions by a very large and 





important Southern mill, these findings serve 





THIS TELLS THE STORY 


This graph shows the results of but a few 
of many tests conducted by a large mill, 
on an impartial basis, to determine, for 
their own use, the benefits to be derived 
from the use of break draft. In all cases 
the results were the same — break-draft 
proved definitely beneficial. 
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to confirm the results of many similar tests 


made by our own Research Dept. 








We feel these mill tests are conclusive 


proof of the value of break-draft to yarn 


quality. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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a i: “THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 


CHARLOTTE. N.C. New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS, 228 East 45th St. New York 17, NY 
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Ready for mill use are these great ‘“money-value” 








wetting agents and detergents. 


DETERGENTS 


The year 1946 will be remembered by tex- 
tile chemists as one of great processing 
development, such as the perfection of 
synthetic detergents superior to soaps. 








Houghton has such detergents, ready to | 


offer the industry. The first to be released 
a‘dischargee” from war service—N-100. 


This is a liquid detergent containing no 
water, no inorganic salts. It will scour any 
type of fabrics ... has high wetting effi- 
ciency ... is free-rinsing . .. excellent for 
kier-boiling, soaping, boiling off and dye- 
ing. One pound of N-100 has a scouring 
ability equal to at least four pounds of the 
best neutral soap. Write for new folder. 


HOUGHTON’S 





WETTING AGENTS 


The SURFAX line of wetting out and re- © 
wetting agents has long been known to © 
textile processors. It includes liquid solu- — 
ble oils and semi-paste products which 
provide fast wetting speed and rapid pen- © 
etration at low concentrations. 








Basic ingredients which were formerly — 
needed for other war purposes are now 
available without restriction, so SURFAX 
is yours to command—a speedy, non-oxi- © 
dizing, non-volatile and economical aid for — 
sanforizing, dyeing and wet processing. — 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 
Philadelphia or Charlotte 


HOUGHTON’S 


SURFAX | 
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which Stainles 


shall I use? 











MINE CARS? 
‘ Our mine cars handle a moist abrasive acid ore. Can 


we get a Stainless Steel that will stand up under the 
abrasion, and also resist the acid corrosion? — 


HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT? 
Our heat treating furnaces operate up to 1,500° F. Can 
we replace the hoods with Stainless? If so, which grade 


do you suggest? 


CHEMICALS? 
We are thinking of using Stainless Steel sheets for the 
lining of our dye vats. What grade and finish of Stainless 
Steel would you recommend? 


MARINE HARDWARE? 
Please send us your recommendation for the best grade 
of Stainless Steel for use in marine hardware, including 


rudders and fins. 


Such questions on Stainless Steel selection are 
typical of questions which Eastern Stainless repre- 
sentatives answer every day. Eastern Siainless 
















offers al] the stainless grades you need for special- 
ized applications of stainless steel sheet and plate. 
Consult Eastern on your selection problem. 

Many of the answers are in the 96-page “Eastern 
Stainless Steel Sheet” handbook which, because of 
the great demand for copies, is now in its second 
printing. Write for your copy on your company 
letterhead. sauce. 6-01 





EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL eee Te 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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LAWRENCE 
CALFSKINS 


First Choice in Aprons 


More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other apron type. This is because Nature 
gives calfskin the ideal drafting surface — 
and Lawrence gives its brand the benefit of 
unsurpassed laboratory facilities and modern 
equipment... If you, too, regard yarn quality 
more highly than price... specify Lawrence 
Calfskin —the material that keeps its quality 
much longer in service, and has kept its 
reputation much longer over the years... 
A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 
manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 


for roll coverings. Represented by 


H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 
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Whether you ship 
RAIL ov 
TRUCK 





























assure REATER PROTECTION 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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Equipped with 7, 8, and 9 or 10 
inch heads—bored 11” with in- 
terchangeable bushings fo fit 1, 
1%, 114 and 1%" arbors. 


EZ {- -APAR rT. SPINNING-FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Are you spending time and labor, losing pro- section safely in as little as thirty minutes. 
ductive hours, running the risk of cracking the Adjustable to fit drums from 7 to 10 inches, 


head or springing the cylinder out of balance EZY-APART offers a sensationally superior 
method of removing cylinders easily, safely, 


economically. 


Performance, satisfaction, and savings consid- 
EZY-APART eliminates all these hazards . . . by ered . . . can you afford to be without this 


applying hydraulic pressure at two points ex- modern machine? May we send you complete 
actly opposite each other, it will separate any information? 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY 
EE BP MERE SOUR CARMINA U8 A SR 
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because you are still removing your cylinders 
manually with a crowbar, hammer and wedges? 
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FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION— 
CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 


Producing sulphonated oils of uniformly high i | 


quality calls for reliable sources of supply for 








natural oils—plus rigid control over sulphona- 
tion. Cyanamid’s sources have been carefully 
selected over a period of many years and are 
located in many parts of the world. Cyanamid’s 
Tea Seed Oil, for instance, came, and will come 
again, from areas in China noted for the excellence 
of their products. Sulphonated in Cvanamid’s 
modern equipment under exacting control, these 
oils meet the strictest requirements for quality 
and uniformity. Whatever type you use in your 
various processes, you can rely on Cyanamid for 
dependable sulphonated oils made from: 


Olive Oil Castor Oil 

Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 

Cocoanut Oi Peanut on Each Cyanamid plant manvfacturing textile materials maintains a 
Babassu Oil Corn Oil laboratory to rigidly control raw materials and finished products, thus 
Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil assuring a constantly reliable source of supply. 

Sperm Oil Soya Bean Oil 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 


Penetrants « Softeners e Finishes 
x Sizing Compounds e DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
o> #PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent and other specialties 
Se and Heavy Chemicals 
ee" *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark 





30 RO PRK 20, N. Y. 
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Success Breeds Success 


The continued success 
Lambeth Products have en- 


joyed for more than 50 years 
has helped attain success for 
their many users. 





Every Lambeth Product 
from their oldest to their new 
‘"BILTRITE’’ Canvas Lug 
Strap has successful perform- 
ance as a "built in'’ founda- 
tion. 


Why not give Lambeth 
Products a trial in your mill 
now? 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 







for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim. N.H.. Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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No diving suits allowed! Biggest problem was water- 
proof, pressure-proof casings. Cast-iron wouldn't do 
— too porous. So we turned to fabricated steel — 


tough, durable — and lightweight too! 


Things look better! We reinforced end-housings, double- 
checked insulation, made sure exposed parts were 
leak-proof. Nothing left to do but put our baby in 
the test-tank, check it regularly, and hold our breath. 


Some said “Impossible!” But the Navy insisted, “We 
want a motor that likes water so well it'll run in 25 
feet of it for 90 days. What's more—it’s got to be 
lighter, more compact than standard motors.” 


) \ 
\, 


3 


Then we found that fabricated parts could be successfully 
welded together to assure water-tightness. For proper 
magnetic characteristics, we decided to use field yokes 


of one-inch rolled steel. 


|“ seer.’| = 
[ t 


j ~ " se 





90 days later—we took a good look. Motor still running 
and not a drop of water inside! That called for a 


short cheer and wide smiles all around, Mass produc- 
tion of these motors followed.~**~ 





There’s a Moral: Every time Allis-Chalmers 
engineering solves special motor problems, 
we discover new ways to build better stand- 
ard motors for you. ALLIs-CHALMERS, 


A 1927 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 








HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
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Khapiody OL Keck BY VERNEY 


Verney, one of the newer names to 
weave itself into the fabric of America’s 
style consciousness, through outstand- 
ing promotions of “fabric composi- 
tions”, demonstrates its fine talent in 
Evensong. 

Reminiscent of the “romantic school” 
in music, Evensong is an all-synthetic 
faille-type fabric of very fine rib. It 
was selected for this classic evening 
gown by one of America’s best-known 
designers. 

Selection of Sandoz to be among 
its suppliers helps protect the reputa- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 





tion for good taste on which Verney 
Mills rode so rapidly to leadership. 
From Sandoz, Verney obtains colors 
that not only match the mood of the 
fashion season, but also are techni- 
cally dependable. 

Sandoz’ policy of thinking ahead with 
textiles means you, too, can expect from 
Sandoz maximum assurance of color- 
rightness plus benefit of the latest 
technical advancements. A recent typ- 
ical advance is Pyrazol Fast Blue FLL 
...a new blue that possesses outstand- 
ing fastness to light. It is especially 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


suitable for rayons and cottons and 
maintains its good light fastness after 
the urea formaldehyde treatment. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres ... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 


in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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In making the No. 99 Winding Machine automatic, 
Universal engineers preserved those features of 
the No. 90 machine which are responsible for the 
winding of top-quality bobbins. New controls have 
been established to protect yarn at high speed. 
For instance, the same Universal Traverse Wheel 
is used. It produces bobbins that are round, par- 


allel-sided, and free from ridges that cause plucks. 


UNIVERSAL 





because of Universal’s 


proven bobbin-building method 


LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 

A proven bobbin-building method—gives uniform bobbins. 

Positive spindle drive—you get all the production you 
expect. 

Electrical controls combined with mechanical controls to 
simplify design. 

Orders are now being accepted for winding all 
fibres. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


AUTOMATIC 


al 
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High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine Ee : 
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Your Bobbin Winding 
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... based on the belief that chemical products 
for the textile industry can be increased in effi- 


ciency and more economically distributed. This 


new division is oflicered and staffed by experts 






who have a practical knowledge of the needs — 


tu SE FINISH 


5 Se tod and possibilities — of the textile trade and who 









- have at their disposal the finest of modern tech- 
nical equipment. Dexter products will be scien- 


tifically made under a strict laboratory control. 


DEXTER PRODUCTS include a complete line of SOFTENERS 
WOOL OILS ¢ RAYON OILS © CELLULOSE SOLUTIONS * WETTING-OUT AGENTS 
SULFONATED OILS * DELUSTRANTS * SOLUBLE WAXES © DYE ASSISTANTS 
RESIN FINISHES © SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS © SPLASHPROOF COMPOUNDS 


i 






DEXTER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


819 EDGEWATER ROAD, NEW YORK 59, N.Y 
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Anywhere in “Textile Territory”. . . 
there’s a US representative nearby 


Wherever your mill is located — North, South, or Canada — it’s 
not far from the headquarters of some representative of the 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY Five manufactur- U S Bobbin and Shuttle Company. 


ing plants, in North and South locations closely 
ee ee ee cas ia pesmeemt io Each one of these men is well-equipped to bring you U Ss 
service at its best. Each one knows every field of textile production 


equipped to handle any size orders. 

PRECISION STANDARDS U S has cooperated from long association—and can offer experienced advice on the 
years can meet the closest possible limits of US€ Of U S products in any process. 

a Tell a U S representative your requirements, and he'll help 


and balance. 
you select equipment exactly suited to your needs -— equipment 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIAL Extensive U S 
owned timber properties, including fine northern that will lower costs and improve performance — whether you need 


hardwood stands allow close control of raw ma- Bobbins, Cones, Rolls, Shuttles, or Spools. 


terial selection and processing from the source. 


U ~ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Three More Reasons Why 
it Pays to Consult U S 


GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: “a o Weieee, ; ALABAMA AGENT: a 
gag - ann So. 
Se ics Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. — + Ber sy ’ covapaseuee tece 
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IT CAN TAKE IT 


To meet the varying demands for modern fabrics, Van Vlaanderen manufactures 
hydraulic calenders in several models with a number of roll combinations and 
delivering various pressures. 


Van Vlaanderen Calenders, including the 60 Ton, Three Roll Machine illustrated, 
afford a real saving in power. All rolls are mounted in anti-friction spherical roller 
bearings, lubricated individually by filtered, cooled, continually circulating oil 
which is controlled by adjustable sight feed regulators. The 22 h.p. motor of the 
60 Ton Calender drives the machine at 70 sta a minute. 


The top roll is 13” in diameter, bottom roll is 18”; both rolls are made of chilled 
iron, the face of which is turned, ground and polished. (On the 80 Ton Calender 
the top roll is 16”, the bottom roll 20”). Both rolls permit-heating with steam. The 
intermediate roll is 22” in diameter, made of pressed cotton for heavy pressures 


or wool felt paper for lighter duty. 


Pressure is applied rapidly and equally to the rolls by an oil hydraulic system 
consisting of a three plunger pump and a large capacity accumulator. No 
removable weights are used. Adjustment is simple and quick by a simple set of 
the weight lever. Pressure safety release and pump start and stop controls are 
conveniently placed on the accumulator. 

To meet modern conditions modern equipment will be needed. Write for full 
information on Van Vlaanderen Calenders. Standard widths: 50”, 55”, 60”. Other 
widths on order. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE) CO. 
370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 





World’s largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 
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Ohe First Step in 
econversion 


Look at your 
Bearings 


The operating schedules of the past four years have 
been exceedingly hard on machinery and equipment. 
And there is no let-up in sight. The demands of 
peace will be equally as heavy. Wise manufacturers 
will make sure that everything is in top shape when 
they reconvert. They will prevent trouble .. . rather 
than cure it. The first step is to check the bearings. 
When replacement is necessary .. . try Johnson 
UNIVERSAL Bronze. Every bar is completely ma- 
chined .. . entirely usable from END to END. Every 
JOHNSON oe bar is cast in the highest quality bearing bronze 


T N Wii RS f | alloy available. Your local Johnson Distributor is 


ready to give you excellent service on over 350 


BRONZE sizes. Why not call him in—TODAY? 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
Jt’s your guarantee of } 530 $. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA, 


Top Quality 


BRANCHES IN 
18 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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FULLY PROTECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 





FLUTED SPINDLES 


MATCHLESS STRENGTH AND DURABILITY 


ASSURE A BIG SAVING ANNUALLY 
ON REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 





On the left is shown the %" spindle, on the 
right the 1%" spindle, both supplied in ‘3 
Rib” or “4 Rib” design. Note the absence of 
joints, crevices, eliminating “weak ends” and 
pockets for corrosive action. The unobstructed 
passageways for dye flow are apparent in all 
views, while the crevice-free union of ribs 
and base is shown by the broken away view 
at right. 


Construction all ‘one piece.”” Does away with 
the possibility of rib members breaking apart 
or spreading between joints. Also eliminating 
joints at spindle ends. It removes the common 
cause of breakage in other type spindles. This 
fully protected spindle adaptable to all types 
of machines. 


VENANGO \s/ ENGINEERING 
PENNSYLVANIA 





PHILADELPHIA 24, 


¢ RAWSTOCK + SKEIN ~-+ 


Made Stronger — Last Longar 
“3 Rib’ and "4 Rib’ 























TEXTILE DYEING EQUIPMENT 
PACKAGE 


HOSIERY 
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ODAY, with production-proved Gar- 

goyle Velocite Oils in your spindles, 
you'll find that you can add up these 
four important savings at every spindle: 














First, you save production time. 
These quick-acting oils distribute in- 
stantly through small clearances, form 
strong films that resist rupture and keep 
spindles on the job longer. 

Second, you save power. The high 
lubricating properties of Gargoyle Velo- 
cite Oils minimize friction that causes 
“spindle drag.”’ 

Third, you save maintenance costs. 
With wear reduced to a minimum, you 
have less repairs and replacements. 

Fourth, you save ultimate lubrica- 
| ay | >. tion costs. Gargoyle Velocite Oils resist 
ee gees | eee oil loss from fagging. They last longer 
esc | as ss a because they fight off gummy deposits. 

Why be satisfied with anything less 











» Sa Ne ae Mee Se ae ; 































than the best spindle oil, with so much 
: to gain so many places? 








Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.$.T.— NBC 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strenethens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 





SP MmMAUVISON AVENUE’ NEW YORK 
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Tef-Jexele 


first and foremost 


synthetic detergent 


eeliminates hard water problems 
. shortens production time e cuts costs 
e assures highest quality in fabrics 


may we advise you how igepon can solve your mill problem 


| 
e 


CHS 2 i ay: ee Oe ek a ek a Wm men 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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AVG ANNOUNCES EXPANDED CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


New improved facilities 

are now being operated by 

the Chemical Research De- 

partment of American Vis- 

cose Corporation. The De- 

partment, concerned with 
research on rayon and other types of 
synthetic fibers, recently took over 
expanded quarters in the corpora- 
tion’s Marcus Hook plant. 

More than 100 representatives of 
many crafts, as well as professional 
chemists, staff the Department, 
which is divided into four major 
groups—the High Polymer, Viscose, 
Yarn Finish and Cellulose Sections, 
while smaller Divisions comprise the 
Plastics, Analytical and Machine 
Shop Groups. Basic work of the Sec- 


tions shapes up as follows: 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.1.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: : Parkersburg, W. Va.; - Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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High Polymer—Long-range planning and 
test production of new synthetic resins ca- 
pable of yielding fibers for textile and other 
applications. 


Viscose — Fundamental research into 
chemistry and physics of viscose and of 
viscose rayon spinning; development of 
new yarns. 

Yarn Finish—Investigations of lubricants, 
dressings, sizes, finishes, etc., suitable for 
specific yarn uses; testing of yarns and fab- 
rics for ability to stand up under given uses. 


Cellulose—General problems dealing with 
the structure and chemistry of cellulose. 
Includes the Microscopical Laboratory for 
independent investigations and aid to all 
other Sections. 


The Plastics Group aids the High 
Polymer Section in evaluating its 
products, and studies currently mar- 
keted plastic materials, including 
those of AVC. The Analytical Group 
serves all Sections, as does the well- 
equipped Machine Shop Group. A 
scientific library available to all is 
staffed by a professional chemist- 
librarian. 





anger YEARS AGO 


&ff ian 


ce 


Rayon...and rayon alone...will be Jil sub- 
ject of study at the next meeting of the 
North Eastern Section of the American 
Chemical Society, says an announcement 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The industrial infant prodigy already 
is flirting with a college career! 





Production of rayon last year reached the 
staggering new total of 51,049,000 pounds! 
This compares with 1¢24’s total of 36,328, 
ooo pounds...a 40.5% jump! 


It’s old stuff to the silkworm and spider, 
but man is just beginning to understand 
the business of making spinnerettes that 
really click for the growing rayon indus- 
try. Several specialty firms this month are 
offering vastly improved spinnerettes...of 
platinum and glass! 





Booklet Tells How CROWN Tested Ravons 


Acquire Their Crowns 


To simplify explanation of how 
American Viscose Corporation’s fa- 
mous CROWN Tested Plan works, a 
quick -reading, illustrated pamphlet 
is now available. Entitled “Life Story 
of a CROWN Tested Rayon Fabric,” 
it is designed to be useful and infor- 





buyers 
Write 


manufacturers, 


mative for 
and sellers of rayon fabrics. 
today for your copy. 
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| expected overnight 
ee Suyers . . . even though 
know of the developments in 
chemical treatments and their great 
prgmise. 
ZF But at the same time they do expect 
tangible improvement in stability, in 













: - | ‘~~, slippage control, in handle, in appear- 


tl ey 





ance, in shrinkage control. . . 


And that’s what they are getting 
from smart manufacturers and fin- 
ishers today who are using Resloom 
NC-50, Monsanto’s new melamine 
oo. ish. Resloom* NC-50 is procurabdle 
(W@fow in commercial quantities . . . it 
| is not one of the “textile chemicals 
\ of the future.” 


A. And it offers merchandisable advan- 
ages to nen Bfacturers of cotton shirt- 
ings, “aikeewetate rayons, rayon tropi- 

ix@d rayon-cotton-wools . 

1. Stability with ast, firm but 

resilient quali . v 

2. Improved laundéra 

tention of color, shape, d 

3. Improved dry cleaning quality .. . 














. 
PO tai 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS «° PLASTICS 
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also ability to be ironed without puck- 
ering or blanching 

and 
4. Resloom NC-50 produces glazed 
chintz which is unsurpassed for re- 
tention of crispness and color and 
for long life. 


How Does Resloom NC-50 Do It? 


Unlike other stabilizing materials, 
Resloom NC-50 (melamine resin mon- 
omer) is projected into the heart of 
the individual fibers of the fabric and 
is polymerized there by heat. That 
means the Resloom stays there for 
the life of the fabric. And unlike ordi- 
nary type resin treatments, low con- 
centrations are sufficient to accom- 
plish its work, which means: (1) 
minimum chlorine pick up, (2) prac- 
tically no change in fabric strength, 
(3) small, extra per pound cost of 
Resloom NC- 50 is largely offset by 
smaller amount required. 


Send For Information 


Resloom NC-50 is ready and proved 
for commercial application. Monsanto 
offers technical assistance in getting 
Resloom NC-50 started with your 
processes. Also, samples and techni- 
cal data are available on this textile 
chemical as well as other Monsanto 
products for this industry. Simply 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComMPANny, Everett Sta- 
tion, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Diagram Shows Why Accotex Aprons Are Non-Stretching [- 
r won't change dimen- a 
Aprons because of ee 
construction 


8 a ae 


Years of wea 
sions of Accotex 


their special patented 
shown at left. Besides non-stretching, 


Accotex Aprons offer these other im- 


portant operating advantages: 


in continual service 
little sign of 








06, Soto cla 


LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons 
for more than three years show 
weor. 

UNIFORMITY: All Accotex A 
composition throughout, and d 
size are accurate. 
CLEAN-RUNNING: Acc 
or scuff. Thus they assur 
and less waste. 


REDUCED LAPPIN 
fected by temperatur 
with a minimum of lapping. 

The efficient ‘grip’ of Acco- 

lippage ot a minimum. | 


prons have the same 


imensions of every 


do not crack 


otex Aprons 
g work 


e cleaner-runnin 


G: Accotex Aprons are not af- 
e or humidity. They perform 


GOOD FRICTION: 
tex Aprons keeps $ 





























eo a ed You get stronger, more uniform yarn from Armstrong’s 
oo: Ghe Accotex Long Draft Aprons because they’re reinforced with 
| a cord interliner that prevents stretching . . . keeps tension 
constant. Even after years of hard service in the mill, an 
Cos a Accotex Apron will still fit snugly on the same form on 
Bs ar ne, ee eee which it was made in the factory. 
cae ee Accotex Aprons also give you a tough wearing surface on 
both the inside and outside of the apron. Two heavy layers 
of non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic rubber en- 
close the non-stretch interliner. And because Accotex 
Aprons are seamless, they won’t tear or break open during 
operation. Barring accidents, uniform long life is assured. 
For free samples, prices, and complete information on 
Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons, see your Armstrong repre- 
sentative. Or write today to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Dept., 3601 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





<> 
, 
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Aliso by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


... the Accotex Cot 


The same kind of specialized research and technical skill that 
created Accotex Aprons also produced Accotex Cots. These synthetic 
cots, too, can help you spin more even, better quality yarn. They 
offer these eight advantages: 





7, LONG SERVICE—Accotex 4, SOLVENT RESISTANCE— (6, QUICK ASSEMBLY—Ac- 


Cots are tough. And they can Accotex Cots are not affected cotex Cots are ready glued. 
be rebuffed 3 or 4 times. adversely by oil, water, dyes, 7. REDUCED LAPPING—Ac- 
2 GOOD DRAFTING—Ac- or textile solvents. cotex Cots have little affinity 
for textile fibers. In addition, 
cotex Cots resist slicking. 5, SEAMLESS CONSTRUC- they are non-sweating. 
3, REDUCED EYEBROWING —TION—Accotex Cots have no 7 GOOD START-UP—Acco- 
-— Resistance to slicking mini- seams—can't break open in tex Cots are non-thermoplastic 
mizes eyebrowing. service to shorten normal life. and resist flattening. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS CORK COTS 
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SOLVAY 
HEADQUARTERS 


for 


ALKALIES and 


related products 


Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda 



















Special Alkalies 
and Cieansers 


4 


4 
4 
2 





3 


v 
Liquid Chlorine r | 
LS 


Calcium Chloride Kn 


yA Helping Hand for Industry 


Potassium Carbonate Available to all industry is the Solvay Technical Service Staff... 
Comprised of chemists, engineers and technicians with broad, 

industry-wise knowledge and practical “know-how” experience, | 
Caustic Potash 


this complete corps of specialists offers expert, helpful advice 


on the use and handling of alkalies and related products. 








Sodium Nitrite Avail yourself of the dependable service that is assured by Solvay i 4 
—manufacturers of alkalies and related products of the highest { 


quality since 1881. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Ni Boston - Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit - New Orleans 
Para Dichlorobenzene New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St.Louis + Syracuse 


Ammonium Chloride 
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Dependable performance has earned for Smith-Drum Hosiery Dyeing 
Machines a position of outstanding leadership in sales over a long period 
of years. It is conservatively estimated that at least 9 out of every 10 pairs 
of hosiery made in this country and Canada are dyed in Smith-Drum 
Machines. 


The rugged construction and careful workmanship which go into every 
Smith-Drum Machine are evidenced by the fact that many have been in 
daily operation for twenty-five years and longer, with very low maintenance 

on expense. Even when it is necessary to send a Smith-Drum Machine to the 
Write for copy : . . —_ 
ot shie Gecdiies factory for overhauling, it can usually be put in first-class condition at only 
nominal cost. 


st If you are interested in hosiery dyeing equipment that will reduce 
= maintenance costs to rock bottom, get the complete facts on these Smith- 
Drum Machines. Descriptive booklet will be sent upon request. Write to... 




















) Smith, Drum & Company, Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
I 
| SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, pockage dyeing, beam dyeing, piece geods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 


ak 
fafi 


SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 
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PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BAWISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE 


\\ 
ty 









IN SERVICE 
SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT with the Whoril... 





gg Nt Irmsurres ~ Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
| : V More even spindle speed 


V More even yarn twist 
V Less wear on bolster 


V Less power consumption 





TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL Sold Exclusively By 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your 


| More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham's Spinning Tape 





frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail 


it to us with your trial order. Then 


COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 














MADE IN TWO WEIGHTS and ALL WIDTHS 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per Ib. 
No. 3750—Light 54-56 yards per |b. 
(based on ¥” widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. All laps 3”. 
WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 
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Re pre sentatives 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 


lohn ¢ lurner, P. O. Box 916. Atlanta. Ga 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
Niatthews Ey pment (Company Matheetaia: 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICI 


$52 Green Lane, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Improved lubrication with GULF HARMONY OIL 





eliminated motor bearing failures 


“FQ EFORE WE USED Gulf Harmony Oil for 
electric motor lubrication, as recommended 
by this Gulf Service Engineer, we occasionally 
lost a motor bearing through overheating,” 
says this Overseer. ““Now we get continuous 
service from our motors and lower maintenance 
costs.” 
To keep costs down and quality up, it is 
vitally important that every unit of your pro- 
duction equipment gives efficient service. And 


LUBRICATION 





and reduced maintenance costs” 


because lubrication has such a direct bearing on 
efficiency, more than ordinary attention should 
be paid to this basic maintenance factor. 

For effective help in improving your lubri- 
cation practice, call in a Gulf Service Engineer. 
His thorough training and broad, practical ex- 
perience with the lubrication of equipment 
similar to yours can assist you to improve pro- 
duction and reduce maintenance costs. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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Actual photo of Overseer of carding (left) consulting 
with a Gulf Service Engineer on card lubrication. 
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Pacific Mills selected a rather unusual, but simple, procedure 
for producing this design on a cotton fabric for utility shirts. 
First, the pattern was printed with Aridye* Pigment colors, 
using the following formulas: 
Brown ... 3 parts Aridye Brown FWR, 1 part Aridye 
Yellow FYK, 1 part Aridye Black FK; cut 1:16 with 
Aridye Clear. 
Orange . . . 2 parts Aridye Orange FO, | part Aridye 
Scarlet FSG; cut 1:6. 
After printing, fabric was dried on cans. Next, the ground was 
dyed, using 13 parts Aridye Yellow FYK and 1 part Aridye 
Black FK; cut 1:60 with Aridye Clear. Dyeing, pre-drying, 


drying and curing were carried out in one continuous opera- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


4 


tion on a pigment dyeing range consisting of a padder; pre- 
dryer; housed, heated tenter frame; and curing oven. 

Result: a sharp, clear pattern which closely simulates a 
woven design. Fastness to light, laundering and perspiration 
met every requirement. 

This particular pattern is typical of the unusual effects 
which can be achieved with Aridye Pigment Colors, but 
which would be difficult to obtain by conventional methods. 
Aridye Pigment Colors are proving advantageous, too, for 
many every-day printing jobs. 

Why not have an Aridye technical service man discuss 
your printing or dyeing problems with you? Write to Aridye 
Corporation—Pioneers in Pigment Colors for Textiles— 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
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v. RIDYE CORPORATION - A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, FAIR LAWN, N. J. - ROCK HILL, S.C. - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark - Exceptional Fastness to 

Sunlight + Uniformity of Shade - Fastness to 

Washing - Bright Colors «+ Economy - Ease of 
Application - No Impairment of Hand 


Aridye 


PALKAYAY 


Ww 





























ilence and long life are attributes of Bunting Cast 
Bronze Bearings. The oil film insulates against noise and : 
wear. Bunting Bronze Bearings and Bars are available in | 
hundreds of stock sizes from authorized Bunting Distrib- 
utors everywhere. Ask for Catalog. The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Co., Toledo 9, Ohio. Branches in Principal Cities. 
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BRONZE BEARINGS * BUSHINGS PRECISION BRONZE BARS 32 
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TEMEERATURES 






3 STEPS TOWARD ALL-TIME-HIGH OUTPUT 


(TYPICAL MILL EXPERIENCE) 
HUMIDITY 




















1, NO HUMIDIFICATION — NO TEMPERATURE CONTROL With temperature high 
and humidity /ow the work quality and worker efficiency were poor. 


RESULT: 
Poor Quality. 


Low Production. 











- 100 











2. WITH ADEQUATE, CONTROLLED HUMIDITY An AMCO Humidification System 
raised humidity from 16% to 70% and kept it there. The quality improved, 
but the worker still tired easily with temperature at 101° F. 


RESULT: 
Improved Quality. 
Increased Production. 














3. WITH HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE BOTH CONTROLLED Addition of an AMCO 
Evaporative Cooling System held humidity to the ideal 70%, also dropped 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. 


When 


Waiting Advertiseis, I’le 
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temperature to 80° F. 


In the Amco Evaporative Cooling System, relative 
humidity is raised by introducing atomized water 
spray and frictional heat is absorbed by evaporation 
of the moisture, made practical by carefully con- 
trolled air-flow. 

This typical experience, with outside temperature 
90° F. and relative humidity 33°, demonstrates 


clearly that good machines and willing workers are 


RESULT: 


Top Quality. Top Production. 


not enough. Reducing excessive temperature and 
holding humidity at the point best suited to fibre 
and process and the workers’ comfort are important 
in a dollars and cents way. 

An AMCO engineer can tell you how you can 
modernize your plant, by installing this automatic 
temperature and humidity control, to get the speeds 


and output needed to meet competition. 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING SYSTEMS 


Vention 


.* BOSTON * ATLANTA °* 
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CEGLIN Zn fr 


FOR GREATER 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 

























CEGLIN is a lasting cellulose finish that 





increases fabric strength and durability ... 
stabilizes shrinkage and stretching... 
increases resistance to slippage, distortion 
and abrasion. CEGLIN can be applied 
before boil off ... during mercerization... 


before or after dyeing ... or as a final 
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finish. It does not require curing nor 


ageing at high temperatures. 











How CEGLIN 


Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 





@ Provides a finish of distinguished character. 





@ Stands up under laundering. | 
@ Adds tensile strength. } 

@ Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 
@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 


@ Makes possible a wide range from softness to 
crispness. 


@ IMPROVES RESISTANCE TO ABRASION. 


@ Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. } 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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15th 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
APRIL 8 TO 13, 1946 

TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Two hundred manufacturers of machinery and textile equip- 
ment have signed contracts, and will display standard and 
improved installations, machines, accessories, operating and 
office supplies, primary and fabricating materials, and parts. 


Due to conditions brought about by The War, textile plants 
desire to make replacements and improve equipment. The 
representatives of their financial and operating personnel, 
who attend the Exposition, will see many things which are new 
and useful. 


Committees of citizens have been appointed so that all who 
attend the Exposition will be able to obtain quarters. Please 
send applications to "Rooms Committee, Care of Textile Hall 
Corporation’. 





NOTE: This Exposition is for the textile industry. Due to the antici- 
pated large attendance and crowded aisles, it is regretted that the 
public and children under sixteen years of age cannot be admitted. 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 


Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 
ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 


mill day after tomorrow. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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do figure 8's 
at terrific 


speeds 


Needle bars on hosiery knitting machines 
reciprocate over a complicated figure 8 course 
... and at split-second speeds. Weight of the 
bars is an important factor, therefore, in the 
machines’ performance. Making them of 
lightweight Mazlo Magnesium permits in- 
creased knitting speeds, more production and 
superior products. 

In tricot knitting machines, Mazlo Mag- 
nesium extrusions are being used in seven and 
fourteen foot lengths for needle, presser, 


MAGNESIUM 





ALU MIN UM 


sinker and guide bars, and many other places 
in the knitting action. Light in weight, vibra- 
tion is reduced to a minimum . . . higher speeds 


are attained . . . service life is long. 

May we assist you in determining where 
American Magnesium products can be used 
to best advantage in your textile equipment. 
Write Aluminum Company of America, Sales 
Agent for American Magnesium Products, 


1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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“User’s Choice” of Piping Materials 
-it’s the Complete CRANE Line 


ONE RESPONS! 


ONE ST 


ANDARD © 


BILITY 


F QU ALITY 
























es 


at exchanger 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Crane Standard iron Body Globe and Angle Valves mee: all general service 
requirements with working pressures up to 125 pounds steam. Brass-trimmed valves 
are recommended for steam, water, and fluids non-corrosive to brass or iron; all-iron 
valves for fluids that corrode brass but not iron. Also available with choice of com- 
position discs for steam, hot water, cold water, air, oil, and other services. In sizes 
from 2 in. up—with screwed or flanged ends. Crane also makes iron body globe 
and angle valves in all-iron; with brass trim; and with composition disc;in sizes from 
\% to 2 in. Rated at 150 pounds steam, 250 pounds cold. See your Crane catalog, 
pages 143 to 151. 





LAG GOODY 
GLOBE VauVEs 








Piping systems operate under 
varying conditions. What con- 
ditions should dictate your choice 
of piping materials, you can best 
determine. Then Crane helps you 
meet those specific requirements 
with the world’s largest line of 
valves, fittings, pipe and piping 
accessories for all applications. By 
demonstrating the merits of all 
types of materials, Crane, with 90 
years’ experience, enables you to 
choose correctly for every need. 
Ordering from the Crane line 
simplifies all piping jobs. Your Crane 


branch or Wholesaler supplies all 
materials. You’re sure to get a better 
installation and better performance 
with all parts of uniform quality, 
backed by single responsibility. This 
complete Crane service is made-to-order 


for your peacetime program. 


are : + | | a 
Se OOO i sows 
3 ORs 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. * Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas |) 


CRANE 


VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE| 
PLUMBING ° HEATING » PUMPS | 
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QUALITY LOOM HARWMESS EQUIPMENT 
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Flat Stcel Heddles. Frames. Reeds. Southern SI 


Made by 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
a 
an 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee: Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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In his laboratory just off 3lst Street the Armour 
Soap Sleuth was thumbing through the cases in 
his files .. . dreaming happily over these successes 
which had established him as an ace trouble- 
shooter. “Aha,” he cried, beaming at cards on two 
of his famous cases. 
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“The Case of The Calintats Cottons ! Egad, ll “And The Case of The Kier-Stained Cotton . . . By 
never forget the trouble that mill had with colors! _ Flint did the trick there, too! The dyeman and - 
Got them to use Flint Chips in the final finish- the bleacher were friends again when I explained ee 
ing — now their dyed and _— goods are bright that a faulty kier boil had caused the resist spots all 
and eee: os and cloudiness in dyeing ! ” EE 
4 ; 7 

“Won't admit it,” the Sleuth went on, thinking | 

aloud, “but without good products I'd be a failure! INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 

Now take high-titer Flint—it’s made to order for : , Mv 


these two cases. A good soaping with Armour’s 
Flint Chips removes excess dyestuffs, clears the 
whites, brightens and fixes colors... your cottons 


Armour | 
always come out bright and clean! And Flint 
gives you a better, cleaner kier boil because it and Company 


penetrates quickly, rinses fast and stays active 





— 




















under steam!” With that the Sleuth was off to 1355 West 3ist Street + Chicago 9, Mlinois : ' 
solve another textile problem. : e 
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fo * _ DAYCO APRONS 


sd 


a 
, WON'T CURL 


¢ Dayco Aprons outlast and outperform ordinary a 
WON'T SPLIT | 


aprons because they are engineered for their spe- . 
cific job and made of specialized rubber that is not : ui ccean 
affected by temperature extremes, moisture or of ieee 
hard ends. Their exclusive Dayco design assures ; WON'T DISTORT 
you drafting qualities will remain constant. They WON'T GROOVE 
& 
' are held to a tolerance of .004 inches in thickness. WON'T FLIP OFF 
| They are made without splices and because of Tick | (aalealiateiieels die 
this fact, they are nondirectional. ° 
Z @ i Pai “ivj i idvtii Pe VOH IO &: 
’ THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY your frames with DAYCOS 
Factory: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. ; 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. ° | 
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i\FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 








SONS 
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Soda has retained its popularity in the Rayon Industry over the years. 


Better Rayon with These Hooker Chem cals 


Chemists who have worked to improve rayon production have learned that they can depend upon 
the high quality of Hooker Caustic Soda. Because of its continued dependability, Hooker Caustic 


These same high standards are upheld in all Hooker Chemicals. The ever increasing use of Hooker 


Rayon Chemicals testifies to the confidence users have learned they can place in Hooker products. 


Here are five of the Hooker Chemicals that are helping in the manufacture of viscose rayon. The 
consistent high purity of these Hooker Chemicals lightens your work and enables you to turn 


out uniformly high quality pr 
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PRODUCT 
Caustic Soda 





= Liquid Chlorine 
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Lauryl Pyridinium 
- Chloride 
| Sodium Sulfide 


Sodium Sulfhydrate 


Data sheets and samples of Hooker chemicals will be sent 
when requested on your letterhead. Send also for Hooker 
General Products List which contains information on 
nearly one hundred Hooker chemicals, many of which have 


— a wide application in 


_ * *This use is controlled by U. 








14 Forty-seventh St. 


New York, N. Y. 








HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Calif. 


Sage Delete tates 2 OR Le NT . ane 
Le eR 


DESCRIPTION 


Specially refined for Rayon In- 
dustry. Impurities carefully con- 
trolled. In solutions of 50% and 
737% concentration. 


Light orange liquid or greenish 
yellow gas of uniform high quality. 


A mottled tan semi-solid. Solu- 
bility in water is 60 gms per 100 
gms of water. 


A light yellow colored solid rela- 
tively free from iron and other 
heavy metal salts. 


A light yellow colored solid of 
high purity and negligible metal 
content. 


the textile field. 





NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Tacoma, Wash. 





USE 


Mercerizing pulp to form alkali 
cellulose having  reproduceable 
solution viscosity. 


Treating process water. Prepara- 
tion of hypochlorite bleaching 
solutions. 


As a cationic detergent to keep 
spinerettes* clean. Wetting and 
cleaning agent for textile fibers. 
As a leveling agent and color 
modifier in dyeing. 


In desulfurizing rayon 
Manufacture of dyes. 


yarn. 


For preparation of desulfurizing 
bath. Manufacture of dyes. 
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| For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
Barber - Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 
Bulletin F-1705-1. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 







AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 
UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 





A GOOD INVESTMENT 


TO PROVIDE SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 
IN WARP QUALITY AND PRODUCTION 


The Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control System will permit a slasher 
to be safely operated at maximum 
temperature, and therefore at the high- 
est speed possible, to produce maxi- 
mum yardage with uniform moisture 
content. Investment in Barber-Colman 
controls will provide a good return 
through increased production and im- 
proved quality from existing slasher 
and slasher room equipment. 


Specifically, the Barber-Colman Mois- 
ture Content Control System will: 
1. Eliminate warp spoilage by main- 
taining uniform and proper 
moisture content. 


2. Increase production from exist- 
ing slashers. 

3. Increase weave room efficiency 
by delivering more uniform and 
better quality warps. 

4. Reduce slashing costs by produc- 
ing maximum pounds of warp 
with minimum pounds of steam. 

5. Reduce cost of goods by allowing 
lower relative humidity in the 
weave room without sacrifice of 
quality. 

For data on the possibility of applying 
Barber - Colman Moisture Content 
Control in your mill, see your Barber- 
Colman representative. 











arber-Colbman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


ROCKFORD BOSTON ° GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA | 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA ‘ 
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FAIRBANKS =-MORSE 


F.irbanks-Morse Scales have earned their 


world-wide reputation for enduring accuracy 


through constant research to improve even 
the most minute parts—through research in 
the selection of the most enduring materials 
—through research in design to perfect each 
part. This has been the Fairbanks-Morse pol- 


icy for over a hundred years, and it continues 


Research Gives 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales 


Enduring Hecuacy 


—_ 





to be the Fairbanks-Morse policy today. 

Skilled craftsmen produce these parts with 
the aid of modern machines. Trained assem- 
blers put them together. A weighing machine 
so constructed performs accurately day after 
day, year after year. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generators 














Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 


Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor 


~*~ 7 
~~ i 


Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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GREENVILLE EQUIPMENT 


for the Du-Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 


Both Rope and 
Open Width Ranges 





att 





SATURATOR J-BOX BONNET 


Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Equipment, for both rope and open width 
ranges. Today, Greenville installations . . . in- 
cluding Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and “J” 
Boxes . . . are making production miracles com- 
monplace in leading mills throughout the coun- 
try. Consult us now ... Continuous Bleaching 


Equipment is a forward step in cutting produc- 


J SECTION 


tion delays, improving quality, and assuring 


greater profits. 


The following mills are using Greenville Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Equipment: 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South 





Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. 
MANSFIELD BLEACHERY JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Mansfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 
CLEARWATER MFG. CO. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Clearwater, 8S. C. Saylesville, R. I. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Danville, Va. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. ROPE SQUEEZER 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


——— 








(,REENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY CoO. 


Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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AKE a tip from textile mills who have been 

meeting Uncle Sam’s exacting requirements 
for military textiles. Let a Taylor Fulscope 
Time Schedule Controller run your entire size 
cooking operation! 


By “entire”, we mean literally the whole job 
except for loading the kettle. You push a button 
— Taylor Accuracy does the rest! 


Operators report savings in starch, sizing com- 
pounds, steam, and time. They say there’s less 
waste because the Time Schedule Controller 
won't let a kettle boil over! And most important 
of all, they say they get more uniformly sized 
yarn. 


Both control and cam and trip mechanisms are 


Iry this 
forSIZE! 


easy to get at because of its special dual case 
construction. Let your Taylor Field Engineer 
show you how it works. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto. 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity. 


flow and liquid level. 








‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 

















IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Experience shows befter Loom-Performance 
where Parts-Accuracy is left undisturbed 


The master mechanic of a leading New England mill has 
said before ... and now he says it again... “the quality 
of workmanship on the C-6 Loom is such that my de- 
partment leaves the parts alone.”’ 

His experience (which is shared by mills all over the 
country) proves to him that the most efficient, most 
economical of any loom parts that can be bought—or 
made—are those supplied by the Loom Works. 

For there’s much more to making a loom part than mak- 
ing it to a certain shape or weight. C&K makes every 
loom part not as an item in itself... but as an inter- 
related part of the entire mechanism. And into this 
making goes long experience in design .and metallurgy, 
experience that has been gained the hard way—+the right 
way—through intimate knowledge of the performance 
of a loom as the sum of ALL its parts. 





That’s why mills like this...which depend only on 
C&K Certified Loom Parts ...are able to show a lower 
cost for parts, a lower loss from waste and malfunction, 
than mills which make their own parts-repairs and 
alterations, or manufacture their own replacement parts 
entirely. There are many reasons for this, but mainly 
there are six, which can be summed up as follows: 





Every Part made by C&K for any C&K Loom has 

answered “YES” to one or more of these questions: 

1. Does it increase Speed of 4. Does it decrease Cost of 
Operation? Maintenance? 

2. Does it increase Continu- 5. Does it improve Quality 
ity of Operation? of Fabric? 

3. Does it decrease the 6. Does it improve Appear- 
Work of the Operator? ance or Utility? 

The only parts that are made to measure up to this 

yardstick are Certified C&K Parts. And these are 

the only parts that give you lowest cost and top 

performance on C&K Looms. 











Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Crompten & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Pewtucket, &. 1. 
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How to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 


* . a 


to MINUTES 7° 


NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 


AND NON-FERROUS METALS... 


P SOC} OP woe, Teepe mene 





CARBURETORS 
—Solvent 26" 
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asy to Handle 


Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods ... Solvent “26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 


The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush or spray 


it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in 

your own plant. 






CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


co--------- 


| Cities Service Oil Company 

] Room 592 

} 70 Pine Street 

} New York 5, N. Y. 

' Gentlemen: I am interested in a demonstration 
' of Solvent ‘‘26”°—at no cost or obligation. 

! Se eee eo eee ‘ 
. 

| Company....-...-. . eas 
A ‘ 
, i Pee TO Se 5 : 











LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main. Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 


CHARLOTTE 
(Branch Plant) 
Clifton Watson 
Manager Southern Sales 
P. ©. Box 2036 
‘Phone—3-7503 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 


Arthur Harris 
P.O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2543 


CHICAGO 


Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
’*Phone—Harrison 7140 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 


FRa “#6 
COTTON HARNESS 


MEs 
MAIL HARNESS 











A 12 IN | SERVICE THAT 


SAVES YOUR TIME AND ENERGY 


When the E-Man calls, or when you call him, you can order as many 
as 12 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS from this one source — all second to none 
in quality. Think of the convenience and of the time and energy you 
save. This is a bonus in addition to the performance economy that 
Emmons Products assure. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another way, too, in that there’s an E-Man 
in your vicinity, no matter in which textile area you are located. His 
address and ‘phone number are given here for your convenience. Get 
in touch with him the next time you need the products he offers. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Factories in Lawrence, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices as listed. 


EXPORT AGENTS: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, rooms 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio De Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo Brazil; W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, Santiago, Chile; C. E. Halaby & 
Co., Apartado 139, Medellin, Colombia; J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, 
Habana, Cuba; Leo Lenk Ave. Republica Guatemala 4, Mexico, D. F. Mexico; 
Constantino N. Sabal, Apartado 2288, Lima, Peru; N. Marvez, Apartado 391, 
Caracas, Venezuela; Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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Your Standard 
GATES VULCO ROPES 


‘Are Giving BETTER SERVICE 


Than ANY v.-Belts Ever Built Before! 



























































To meet the needs of our Army’s tanks, tractors and 
self-propelled big guns in combat service, it was necessary 
to develop V-Belts far superior to any that had ever been 
built before. Gates developed and built these greatly superior 
V-BELTS—and here is why this fact is important to you:-- 





i) “ig Vivery improvement developed by Gates for these Army 


Yor” V-BELTS has been added, day by day, to the quality of the 
standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 
age pe 7 All Gates 





a ' , ala c V-Belts are 
This is one of the very few instances in which improve Built With 


/ 

ab Pa 

Ca ments developed primarily for military use could be passed 
on immediately to you. Ordinarily, you would have had to 
wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts it was clearly recog- 
nized that industry simply had to have the best V-belts that Be acetee 
could be made in order to maintain the production volume  ({% e 
that was essential to winning the war. ae 


The Patented 








That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, day 
by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our armed 
forces during the war—and that is why your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any V-belts 
ever built before! 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY eck" Sce 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’. DRIVES 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710N. Market Streei ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 








GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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Only BRISTOL gives you both ] 





Where a hex socket screw is right for the job, the BRISTOL 
Hex assembles faster, holds tighter — because of several manu- 
facturing procedures exclusive with Bristol. 

In other cases — smaller sizes, vibration conditions, need 
for frequent disassembly — the BRISTO ‘“‘Multiple-Spline”’ 
Socket Screw tightens further without being damaged, and can 
be easily loosened by wrench. 


Why does BRISTOL Hex do better than ordinary Hex? 


Bristol’s unique method of cold-upsetting and extruding 
high-grade alloy steel ...developed first for BRISTO “‘Multiple- 


THIS ONE Is Right for 
Some jobs... 






THIS ONE Is Right for Others 






Spline” Screws and now used for hex... provides extra surface 
hardness and elasticity, particularly under the head. 


The extrusion process is also used for thread-forming, and 
gives more accurate lead and pitch (for a Class III fit) as 
weil as preserving and further intensifying the hardness of 
the metal surface. 


For 32 years Bristol has been manufacturing socket screws, 
and the BRISTOL hex is made by the same precision manu- 
facturing methods and to the same tolerances used for the 
fussier ‘‘Multiple-Spline” screw. Result: easier handling, 
faster mating, greater strength, at no extra cost. 


Bristol Hex cap and set screws are made in a complete size 
range down to and including No. 4 wire. In the smaller sizes, 
BRISTO “Multiple-Spline” Screws are often used. 
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Why Does BRISTO “Multiple-Spline”’ 


Do Better than Hex? 


The spline shape of the socket is scientifically geared to 
the key, so that the screw is turned by rotary pull in- 
stead of expanding pressure. You can keep on turning 
long beyond the point where the socket of a hex would 
round out or burst. 


That’s why the BRISTO screw is preferred — by 
manufacturers of electrical appliances, motors, instru- 
ments, etc. — for fastenings where small size cannot be 
avoided and where vibration will be encountered. 


The same physical principle that permits more tighten- 
ingsalso makes the BRISTO screw easy to remove. A 
flick of the key does it. 


So, for ordinary purposes, the Bristol Hex is right. 
For special cases, the BRISTO ‘‘Multiple-Spline” is 
right. Only Bristol makes both. Order from your dis- 
tributor. . The Bristol Company, Mill 
Supply Division, 125 Bristol Road, Wz WE 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 





ONLY THE B-LINE HAS THE RIGHT 
SOCKET SCREW FOR EVERY APPLICATION 






































are spacer-aligned 





Villiiilsiiiagiilia 





“HEX” 
SET SCREWS 
No. 4 to 1” 








My tS es v» “HEX” 

INE” CAF SCREWS PIPE 

CAP SCREWS No. 4 to 1” PLUGS 
Nos. 4 to 10 %" to 1” 






“MULTIPLE- 
SPLINE” and 
“HEX” KEYS 
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These belt hooks 








while lacing 





...to make the 
belt pull 


These fool-proof transmission belt hooks 
give you faster belt joining and improve 
performance by distributing the pull more 
evenly. 


The spacer makes the difference. Each 
hook is supported in the spacer card at 
6 points. This keeps even the hook next 
to the cut-off in accurate alignment for : 
a true bite on the belt. It saves you time, 
too, because the hooks line-up with the 
machine’s grooves the first shot. When the 
job is done, the spacer card is easily 
ripped out. 

Your distributor probably has Bristol’s | 
“B-LINE” Transmission Belt Hooks. 
If not, write today The Bristol Company, 
Mill Supply Division, 125 Bristol Road, 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 






BRISTOL’S 















LINE 


Transmission Belt Hooks 


FAST and TRUE 
Also CONVEYOR BELT LACINGS | 
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The winding units travel around the machine 
making a full bobbin each circuit. 


ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and 
starts the empty bobbins. 


Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper 
and are soried and fed automatically. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and 
when several lots are run, they are sorted and 
placed in separate boxes. 


Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the 
Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. 


A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed 


motor drives the spindles directly. 
Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 





Southern Representative, 








Ss. 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or 
thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accu- 
rately controlled by a feeler working against 
a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives 
overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly 
improved weaving results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to 
simple construction of winding units and to 
the use of only ONE automatic head to serve 
all spindles. 


PRODUCTION: 
9,000 bobbins per hour 


by one operator 


S. 





Ligon, Greenville, 


ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


L. 
WILTON, N. H. 
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® WETSIT wets out faster—at lower concentra- 
tions—than any other agent we know. Gives in- 





stant, complete penetration in all types of textile 





fibres. Because WETSIT is a concentrated liquid, 
it’s economical, easy to handle and measure, 
does away with the inconvenience of handling 
dusty, sneezy powders. 





Equally efficient in neutral, acid or alkaline conditions, | 
# & 7 TE R WETSIT is not affected by calcium and magnesium salts of hard | 


water. It disperses and suspends lime curds formed by soap 


B E € A U S E eee and makes rinsing easy. WETSIT can save you time and money 


in every stage of textile processing, in every operation where 


you want complete penetration—instantly ! 


e Faster 

e Low Cost 

¢ Completely soluble 
e More efficient 


e No waste 
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as 
I'm a Hard Man 
iA 
to Sell! 


Said A Prominent Mattress 
Manufacturer To A RAYCO 
Field Representative ...... 


NLY after he had carefully inspected and successfully used three 
carloads of RAYCO Filler Material, was he “sold” on the dependa- 
bility of its uniform, high quality. 


Tough customers like this one have to be reconvinced in shipment after 
shipment. For that reason the cooperation of the cotton mills in offering us 
increasingly cleaner cotton fibers is essential. Clean cotton is a “must,” if 
we are to continue to satisfy the demands of diversified new markets, 
which Railway Supply research is opening up for these fibers. 


And “an ounce of prevention” is certainly “worth a pound of cure” in this 
instance. For cotton fibers, once contaminated, can never again be made 
to entirely equal those kept free of impurities from the outset. 


More and more “hard-to-sell” customers will be won as more mills succeed 
in adopting measures to safeguard the quality and cleanliness of their 
cotton fibers. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio, Franklin, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., 
Covington, Tenn., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 


YCO ti: 
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Collated and cross - indexed in the 
hiles of National Technical Service 
are formulas and swatches on many 
thousands of color matches” on 
every coneeivable material ... one 
big reason why National Tech- 
nical Service is prompt as well 

as helpful in solving difficult 

dyeing problems. We continue 
* to welcome your use of our 
unduplicated experience in 


ae. every field where color is used. 









DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
4QO RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6.N.Y 


OF | 
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Two exciting costumes by two famous designers...Troy Stix and & 


Joset Walker... featuring the first of our new ARALAC fabrics. A 

that 1S % 

n mossy crepe - - . : ; : 

¢ things © come! A — ze ‘< Troy SU frock bright forecast of things to come | L 
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fabric of fayon and ARAL AC 






ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions 
this nation-wide organization is making toward the more 
efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 


*xT.M_ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. fea 
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This modern slasher, utilizing two 7’ and turns drying cylinders, removing all strain 


one 5’ cylinders actually increases drying from the yarn, maintaining greater elas- 


surface by more than 2/3! Production, ticity and uniformity. Ball bearing mount- 


depending upon several factors, is fre- 
quently increased by more than 50%. 
The extra cylinder is only one feature 
of the complete assembly. Specially de- 
signed contact rolls further increase drying 
surface by increasing the contact of the 


warp with each cylinder. The positive drive 


ings on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 
provide smoother operation. 

Slashers like this can be built in your 
mill, utilizing equipment you already have, 
at a minimum cost. Let us supply you 
recommendations and estimates — without 


obligation. Write or telephone — today. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gat Jau- (Cook Compa 1AG Owner cou y) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted O. S. & 
Y. Gate Valve. Also avail- 
able in all tron. 





200-pound Bronze Gate 


Valve with 


wear-resisting taper 


wedge disc. 


renewable, 


125-pound Iron Body 




















150-pound Stainless Steel 
O. S. & Y. Globe Valve. 
Available in many other 
metals and alloys for 
corrosion resistance. 





Bronze Mounted O. S. & 


Y. Globe Valve. 
available in all tron. 


Also 


The superiority of Powell Valves is not due to 
specializing on valves of any particular type or 
material, but rather it is the result of 100 years 
of concentrating on making the right valves to 
satisfy all mew requirements for flow control 
equipment as they have arisen. 


That is why today the Complete Powell Line in- 
cludes valves of every type—Globes, Angles, 
Checks, Gates, Ys, Reliefs, Non-returns, etc.— 
in Bronze, Iron and Steel (catalogs on request). 
And for handling practically all known corrosive 
media, Powell offers a complete line, including 
Flush Bottom Tank Valves, in a wide variety of 
Pure Metals and Special Alloys. Write for our 
booklet ‘‘Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance.”” 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






200-pound Bronze Ree 
grinding Swing Check 
Valve. Regrindable, ree 
newable bronze disc. 






125-pound Stainless Steel O. S. & Y. 
Globe Valve with Powell Patented 
Seat Wiping device for keeping seat 
and disc faces clean, insuring a metal 
to metal contact. 






+ Orv 


¢ 
Se Foo Feet 
SaaS 


> 
~ = 


150-pound Stainless Steel 
oO. Ss. & we Gate Valve. 


200-pound Bronze Globe Valve 
with renewable seat and regrind- 
able, renewable wear-resisting 
semi-cone plug type disc. 


Class 300-pound Cast Steel 
QO. S. & Y. Gate Valve. 
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Above—a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist handles the beams in 
and out of Morton Beam Dyeing Machines at one of the Mills of Marshal? 
Field & Company, Manufacturing Division, Spray, N.C. This crane may 
be interlocked with other parts of the extensive Cleveland Tramrail system, 
enabling deiivery of beams to other sections of the mill without rehandling. 


Left—a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist serves the Gaston County 
Beam Dyeing Machines in a leading North Carolina denim mill. It makes 
the work of handling beams in dyeing machines, extractor and dryer, 
fast, safe and easy. 


BEAM DYEING made ‘azz - Safe - Easy 


In the big mills where all factors are weighed 
with extreme care before any equipment is 
purchased, will be found Cleveland Tramrail 
cranes or complete overhead materials handling 
systems. 

Handling of beams in and out of kiers either 
of horizontal or vertical type is one of the many 
jobs for which Cleveland Tramrail is used. 
It picks up and delivers beams simply by pulling 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


AND 


No 
ENGINEER ata 


apericatio™ 


a cord or pushing a button. Hazardous, hard 
work is made safe, easy and production speeded. 


Now, more than ever before, wherever heavy 
materials are handled, you should consider the 
use of Cleveland Tramrail to cut unnecessary 
motion and save time. The experience of Cleve- 
land Tramrail engineers, with many varied 
textile installations, is available to you without 
obligation. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
IME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING COQ, 
1175 EAST 283n0 ST. WICKLIFFE. O10, 
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** And now the New Year Road shall lead HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


To a brighter world where the hearts of men 


Shall cast away all dark’ ning fears - 4 
And Righteousness shall rule again!” 
President 


Q000000900000090000009000000000000000000000000000000000000900090000000000000000000900000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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When down-time goes up — production costs go along. While 
spindle-frames or looms are idle, overhead costs have a bad habit 
of keeping right on. Many Southern mills have found from ex- 
perience that a good way to prevent shut-downs due to faulty 
lubrication is to depend on Standard Oil Lubricants. They’ve 
learned that they can depend, not only on the quality, but on the 
‘ unvarying uniformity of Standard 
® * Oil Lubricants. This company has 
red U Ci mr’ o ra | own =T I mM oo had long and wide experience in 
| servicing the textile industry. The 
combined facilities for research, testing and engineering behind 
our lubricants are unequalled. A consultation with one of our 
lubrication engineers can point real savings to you. 





STANDARD OL COMPANY INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Dry Transfers 
Prestomark Labels 
Embossed Seals 
Transfer lrons 
Samping Ink 


Lithography for 
Box Wraps, Labels, 
Displays, Booklets, 

and Folders 


Rect 





HA 


With reconversion to peace time production you can no longer afford 
to let expediency alone dictate your selection of a service or supply 
source. This is especially true for your product identification. 

Now as never before is KAUMAGRAPH’s wealth of experience, repu- 
tation and proven performance vital to the safe, sure, attractive identi- 
fication of your trade mark or corporate name. Kaumagraph offers you 
experience and expedition. 

Recognized by industry as “Identification Headquarters” for over 
40 years KAUMAGRAPH has pioneered every basic improvement in 


identification methods during that time. 


Modern scientific production techniques and progressive experimen- 
tation have enabled KAUMAGRAPH to originate, to anticipate de- 
mands for attractive economical marking. To KAUMAGRAPH’s well 


equipped laboratory no marking problem is too difficult. 


For sales stimulating product identification, for expeditious service 


based on extensive experience, send for a KAUMAGRAPH MAN today. 


KAUMASRAPH COMPANY 
Delonkifccalion Rreadguartenro aiece /902 








KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. © REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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Wherever they go, Atwood representatives are con- 
stantly asked, “What's new in yarn machinery? What 
developments are included in your latest machines?” 


Such questions are only natural because it is com- 
mon knowledge that many of the outstanding inno- 
vations in twisting and redrawing machines have 
been pioneered at Stonington. Concentrating solely 
on machines for the twisting and throwing of yarn, 
Atwood engineers are fully conversant with the 
problems and needs of the industry, and have repeat- 
edly demonstrated their ability to solve yarn produc- 


we ace SS ta Nat na Bicol SALAD 


tion problems. 


And now, with the backing of Farrel-Birmingham 
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What's new in 
yarn machinery? 








—with the extensive engineering, research and pro- 


duction resources of Farrel-Birmingham added to 
Atwood’s experience in the building and installa- 
tion of yarn machinery—you can expect to find a still 
greater measure of leadership in Atwood machines. 


The next time an Atwood representative calls on 
you, ask him, ‘““What’s new in yarn machinery?” Or, 
in the meantime, write for information about the 


latest Atwood machines. 
AD-1 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONN. 
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BOSTON ° 





READY 





TO MOVE AHEAD 


ESPITE the troubles which 





I) 


face the world, one fact 


becomes increasingly evident. 


On village streets and city 


avenues more and more men 
are wearing the insignia of hon- 
orable discharge. 

As they increase, so grows the 
civilian market for textiles of 
many kinds and for many uses. 

With the mills we represent, 
we have long awaited this time. 
And have planned how best to 
meet the needs and demands 


we knew would come. 





Today, our mills and our 


sales staff are making good use 
of the background of sales and 
service which we as selling 
agents for textile mills have ac- 
quired through the past century. 

With our organization at a 
new high in personnel and abil- 
ity, we are now ready to extend 
our facilities and resources to 
additional mills. 

Painstaking attention to all 
phases of production and dis- 
tribution will continue to char- 


acterize our service. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
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ATLANTA 














@ Four centuries ago the Mayan Indians 
knew almost every weaving method that is 
known today. They could weave the finest 
cotton crepe arid voile or the strongest cot- 
ton canvas. Their fine blankets were woven 


in strips which were then sewed together. 


Today — highly trained laboratory techni- 
clans constantly check each step of the pro- 
cessing to insure the uniform quality of Staley 
Textile Starches. Your guarantee of depend- 
able performance from every shipment. 


Staley’s complete line of unmodified and 








modified Starches make it possible to select a 


proper Starch for any sizing formula. Over a 


quarter-century of service and complete co- 
?UDEC Al O ONTO operation with the nation’s textile mills en- 
ables us to help you with your sizing problems. 
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Number Seven in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


Se the 16th Century — Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, demanded 2,000 | 


 dhiianeeed cotton blankets as an annual tribute from the conquered Mayans 





TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Stoley Mig. Co., Decatur. Ii! 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The “UNBRAKO" Socket Set Screw with Knurled Cup- 
Point cant’ and won't back out, because the knurls dig-in 
and hold fast. Just tighten as usual . . . and then forget 
about it, for the vies 3 will grip and hold in spite of the 
most severe vibration. This "UNBRAKO"—a dependable 
self-locker—will save you maintenance costs. Bend for 
“UNBRAKO" Catalog of Socket Screw Products today. 
Sizes from #0 to |!/>” in diameter. 





The “UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCREW 
. uniformly strong 
and accurate—already 


performing satisfac- 
torily in many mills. eer of ed 








Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” years ago. 

















OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX S82 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS’ ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEDLEY PRECISION DRAWING REDUCES SLIVER VARIATION TO A MINIMUM 
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wi) | DON’T START THE RACE 


wtth a 


To overcome competition you can't go about business with a handicap . . . don't let ineffi- 
cient machinery block your way to getting into full swing to get your share of the great 


volume of pent up business. 
Competition is going to make greater demands for superior quality . . . mills with Medley 


Ball Bearing Drawing produce better yarns. According to test charts variations are reduced 
to a minimum and smoother slubbing, intermediates roving and spinning are accomplished. 





Medley Drawing is being installed now by many progressive mills. Order now for early 
delivery. Write, wire or phone for estimates and quotations for complete overhauling of 
your drawing equipment . . . successful installations throughout the textile industry have 


given years of service. 


4, — ar 
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Successful curing is accomplished by subjecting resin 
treated fabrics to the correct high temperature, for 
the proper time. Since it is in the curing stage that the 
treatment is either ‘set’ or it isn’t, it is impossible to 
place too much emphasis on the selection of equip- 
ment for curing. 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURES... 


Absolutely uniform temperature is required throughout 
the entire machine for proper curing. Not only that, but 
proper circulation of heated air is a vital factor. It 
must be such that not only is the temperature uniformly 
maintained, but must provide for a proper relative 
exhaust of air from within the curing chamber. 


ACCURATE CONTROL... 


It is obvious, then, that all factors affecting tempero- 
tures, humidity, and circulation must be carefully con- 
trolled. The time that goods are in the curer is another 
factor which must be controlled to the split second, if 
curing is to be properly accomplished. 


Proctor Loop-Curer, espe- 
cially recommended for 
high capacities. 


ae 


Proctor Roller-Curer, de- 


signed for moderate pro- 


duction requirements. 


DESIGNED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM... 


In curing there is no room for guesswork. That's why 
it pays to specify Proctor equipment. Each Proctor 
machine, built for curing, is engineered to meet the 
requirements of the individual curing problem. Every 
factor is carefully considered and the machine is 
designed accordingly. Be sure of your cure. Use the 
Proctor machine designed and built for you. Write 
us about your problem today. 


P&s 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC: 


O° * 2's 
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It's Easy to See 


THE SECRET OF THE “MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVE 




















Fastest mounting and demounting sheave on the market, 
the new “Magic-Grip” costs you nothing extra. 








| ate * SEE HOW THIS SHEAVE REMOVES EASILY, 


bushing collar with handy wrench. Requires no mallet, no prying, no 

Insert two capscrews. When turned, bulging muscles. You just slide 

become levers...automatically break- the sheave off ... smoothly, quickly. J¢ 
ing the tight grip of tapered split bush- costs nothing extra! Send for B6310. 
ing on both sheave and shaft. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


| Remove three capscrews from V1 Remove sheave from shaft. 


yVilkra @alelltsl-awe hed. dae) l= 


“MAGICGRIP™ 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Peseseseeesesssesessaeeaessesseg 


RECONVERTING? 


GET THIS 
NEW. FREE KIT! 


To help you find out how your 
— equipment will fit into 
uture production, A-C offers a 
new free “Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit” — Fact Sheets and 
Check Lists to speed your ap- 
praisal of bp er electric 
motors, and centrifu ’ 
Py to all wer tg A yen om 
A-C distributor or district office, or 
write Dept. 21, ALLIs-CHALMERS 
Mrc., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Leseeeseesesesesesessasasasd 
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AQUA-SEC 


AMOUNCES 


EFINIZED 


shrinkage control 
lor Ravon Fabrics 











It is now possible to control residual shrinkage of RAYON : | 


fabrics to within 1%. This achievement is the culmination 
of years of intensive research. It is called “DEFINIZED’”— 
a wholly chemical action that is simply, easily and 


quickly applied to goods in the GRAY, without 
cumbersome machinery, without the use of resins and 
at far less cost than any other method available today. 


“DEFINIZED” rayon fabrics are fully washable 
WITHOUT SPECIAL CARE. 


“DEFINIZED” rayon fabrics have met all tests 
in laboratory and actual mill production. : 


“DEFINIZED” rayon fabrics can now be washed safely 
at home or by regular commercial laundering 


without loss of tensile strength and : 
/ , 





without chlorine damage. 


Garments of “DEFINIZED” rayon fabrics can now 
be correctly sized without necessitating allowance 
for shrinkage, stretching or distortion. 








NOTE THESE ADVANTAGES of 
“DEFINIZED” SHRINKAGE CONTROL: ’ 


. Definitely controls shrinkage (less than 1%). 








. Definitely controls stretching (less than 1%). 





PEFINIZED 


TRADEMARK 









. Eliminates chlorine retention in laundering. 


. No loss in tensile strength. 


| ] Ton C(iBe i | . No loss in abrasion resistance. 
| 4 1] | \\ AN lil } : . Heightens brilliance of white grounds. 
° 


. Gives clearer color definition in dyeing and 
printing. 


. Sharpens outlines and adds brilliance to colors 
in printing. 


CORPORATIO 


L422 0 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 1 8. 


MEADOWS HEAVY-DUTY PRECISION 
BALL-BEARING CYLINDER UNITS 


-For cotton, woolen and worsted spinning and twisting 


pplied with high-strength ground and 

polished journals (made to your re- 
quirements) , they reduce cylinder mainte- 
nance and save power. 

Journals made of high-strength steel 
ground and polished to tolerance of -+-.000- 
.001 Cylinder units equipped with Fafnir 
wide inner ring, self-aligning precision ball- 
bearings, and eccentric locking collar. 

We maintain a stock of housings and bear- 
ings to fit most Whitin, Saco- 
Lowell, Saco-Pettee, H & B, 
Lowell & Mason frames. Ball- 
bearing units are already in 
production for some woolen 








MEADOWS 


an a ee ee a a 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.0. Box 1351, Greenville, S.C. 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


and worsted spinning and twisting frames. 

We will design and tool-up from your old 
housings for any housings not in stock, 
without pattern cost to you, on samples which 
may develop into quantity 
orders. We can also supply 
ball-bearings, housings and 
joints for slashers. Write us, 
or contact our representatives. 








ATLANTA, GA. 











Ball-bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry 
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We think it will prove time well in- 
vested for you to learn all the facts 
about Texalox by CARBORUNDUM. 
The most direct and satisfactory way 
is to call in your CARBORUNDUM 


representative. He'll give you some 
impressive facts without wasting time. 


He'll tell you why Texalox take-up 

roll covering stays put. It doesn't 

budge, creep, or break. That's a strong 
statement to make but your 
CARBORUNDUM 6 epresen- 
tative can back it up with 
real facts. Texalox has a 
heavy but flexible cloth back- 
ing that is easily applied by 
gluing or cementing. It draws 
any fabric firmly, gently and 
without vibration througb 
the rolls. 


Your CARBORUNDUM tepresenta- 
tive will tell you how Texalox gets its 
sripping action. He'll explain the ef- 
ect of using uniformly sized, evenly 
spaced grains that guard against cut- 
ting or chafing of fibres. 


Also, you'll learn how a metallic coat- 
ing which is resistant to water, acids, 
or dyes prolongs the life of Texalox. 


These and other important facts are 
the things your CARBORUNDUM 
representative likes to talk about. It 
pays to make time for him, whenever 

e calls. The Carborundum Company, 


Niagara Falls, New York. 


CARBORUNDUMH. 


TRADE MARK 


"Carborundum" and “Texalox" are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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At Herald Square. N.Y.C. (1; LA. 4-6000 


Macy’s raincoat scoop—super sifts! | 


© The marvelous satirz 
and-cotton tw: 


4ning—the high-tenacity yarns are 


<#focessed with Repel-o-tex Permanent™. 
—————————————————————— 


esigned in two smart raincoats, both 
eautifully tailored! All inside seams 
vound. Plump self-covered shoulder pads. 





‘lack, natural, gray in sizes 12 to 20. 


4 
> - 
ES 
r 
= 
Re 
. 

s 


coupon, phone! State second color. 
ret Raincoats, 3rd Fl. 7th Ave. Bldg. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
(D-158) 


If' yeu don 
give her a Macy 
Gift Bend: $1, $2, $5, $10, or $25 


* © ¢2 
* ¢ 


+ 


Macy’s Merchandise Gift Bonds are on sale at 
Superintendents’ Desks on every Macy floor and 
in the D. A. Dept., 4th Floor. And they’re good 


ea 


A superior water repellent for every type of rain 
wear with a performance record that has won the 
confidence of manufacturers and the public. 
Samples and demonstration upon written request. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX Olt & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 


7 8 © 


> 2. €© 7. 7 * © 7.2.7.9? * 


“_e @ ¢ © #2 66% © 4 8 0 Ee; “sre eereereewnreeewe ne eoevemUmrmCU TUM he e+e ee Se 8 8 
_- *- -_ = * « ork +. Bi. a & or a 2 6 2&2 2s &@ 2 eae oe Peg hy os 62 “ 2 2 & ee 6 6th Se! Pia ee 


MIRCHANDISE SHOWN IS ALSO AT MACY’S-PARKCHESTER 
Macy’s open daily 9:45 to6; Thursdays till 9. Macy’s-Parkchester open late Thursdays and Saturdays 
% MACY’S PRICE POLICY: We endeavoi to have the prices of our merchandise reflect a six per cent saving for cash, exeez* on price-fixed merchandise. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


O//EF. off - HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg Greenville, 5. ¢ 
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Daycos are Especially Engineered to Give 
Maximum Results on All Types of Frames 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco Roll 
Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of yarn 
and increased production. 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 
throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so tough 
that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or distorts. Since 


HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 







1. Large reduction of ends down. 








Daycos are static free, lapping up is practically unknown. 






2. More foreign elements removed 
from yarn. 





Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate accounting 















Ae ae records have proved that the cost-per-hour of operation with : 

. Specially compounded for uni- ‘ : ae : 

Soci “viens: telietinnais stibios Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. | 
life. : Check the nine advantages listed below which you get 

4. Equally effective for special types with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us prove these specially 

of synthetic and synthetic blends ’ engineered cots’ can help you raise both your quality 

yen. standards and your production curve. Write today for com- 


plete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S, C 





5. Decreases flying lint in spinning 
room. 












6. Not affected by temperature 
chonges. 






7. Oil resisting and static free. 
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8. No grooving—less ends down, 


SPECIAL TYPES OF ROLL COVERINGS 





» Easy to apply, 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR FRAMES EQUIPPED 
WITH FLAT AND REVOLVING CLEARERS 


r 
& 


Sg AE GRE ES 9 EAU, SA aD AT IRAC ES 


Hayton iwlyljar 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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Attention!—’" You-all”’ 


Come all of you from other parts, 
Both city folks and rural, 

And listen while I tell you this: 

The word “you-all’’ is plural. 


When we say “you-all’’ must come down, 
Or “we-all’” shali be lonely, 

We mean a dozen folks perhaps 
And not one person only. 


If I should say to Hiram Jones, 
For instance, ‘‘You-all’s lazy,” 

Or, “Will you-all lend me your knife” 
He’d think that I was crazy. 


Now if you’d be more sociable 
And with us often mingle, 

You’d find that in the native tongue, 
“You-all” is never single. 


Don’t think I mean to criticize 
Or act as if I knew all; 
But—when we speak of one alone, 
We all say “you” like ‘you-all.” 


* 
Where to ‘Get Readex 


“In reference to the article ‘Uses for the 
Readex in the Textile Laboratory,’ by Lu- 
cille Finley, appearing in your February 
1945 issue, can you inform us where the 
Readex may be purchased and who manu- 
factures it?’’ 

RK. L. SPENCE 
Spence, Bryson, Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


(Readex Microprint Co., 26 
St., New York, N, Y.) 


® 
Dyeing and Drying Machinery 


sé 


West 56th 


- - . Moreover, we would be glad if you 
could let us have the addresses of first 
class American machine makers able to 
supply dyeing and drying machinery both 
for materials in the sliver form and also 
as cloth. There will be a rather large mar- 
ket over here in France and in Belgium for 
such a class of machinery, and we would 
like to get in touch with firms who would 
be able to supply very modern machinery 
in this line... .” 
VERSON, VLIES & COURCIER 

Lille, France 


o 
Southern Textile Exposition 


We suggest that our readers make their 
plans now to attend the 15th Southern 
Textile Exposition, April 8-13 in Greenville, 
S. C. This is the first show since 1941. 
There will be many new things to see. 

Incidentally, CorTon’s March issue will 
feature the Greenville Show, and advertisers 
will find this issue a valuable medium 
before, during, and after the show to bring 
their products and services to the attention 
of the textile mills. 


* 
Happy New Year 


As we go to press, the steel industry 
threatens a strike, Congress so far hasn’t 
helped the president straighten out the labor 
situation, machinery deliveries are still be- 
hind schedule, nylons are difficult to find, 
publishers still can’t get the paper they 
want, our ambassadors quit, the Pearl Har- 
bor inquiry becomes distasteful, accidents 
take more lives than war, and hotel clerks 
look down on customers. 

But its a good country; in fact, it’s 
a pretty good world, and we rather be- 





lieve we'd like to keep on living in it for 
awhile. So Happy New Year to you all, and 
may the future be as bright as the past 
has been dark. 


* 


Old-Timer Series 


“Could you spare me a set of tear sheets 
of your first five articles on “The Training 
of Assistant Overseers”... ? 

S. M. FERRER 
Spearhead Service 
Newark, N. J. 


(This series by ‘“Old-Timer’’ ran from 
May through December 1945, and like all 
of Old-Timer’s articles, has proved popular. 
They will later be reprinted in booklet form. 
Tear sheets are no longer available.) 


* 
Helping Hand 


(The following is in answer to the vacuum 
cleaning question appearing in ‘Shorts and 
Remnants” for November.) 

“T have noticed your letter to COTTON 
magazine requesting information on vacuum 
cleaning equipment adaptable to _ textile 








e William K. (Bill) Hoffman is Cot- 
ton’s new business representative in the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
City area, succeeding the late E. A. 
Robison. Bill Hoffman is well known 
throughout this territory, having been 
associated with other textile and indus- 
trial publications for the past fifteen 
years. He will continue his headquarters 
in Maplewood, N. J. 
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plants. The United States Hoffman Corp., 
of New York, is a manufacturer of indus- 
trial vacuum sweeping equipment, and might 
be the answer to your problem. Breuer Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, also manufactures the portable 
industrial vacuum cleaner.” 
HARLAN C, PRUETT 

Supt., Frank Ix & Sons, Ine. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


(Our agency friends might be interested 
to know that the original question was in 
six point type, the last item on the page.) 


* 


“Uses for the Readex 
In the Textile Laboratory” 


“In the fortheoming issue of our ab- 
stract service, ‘Natural and Synthetic Fi- 
bers,’ we wish to reproduce the phetographs 
at the bottom of pages 102 and 103, your 
February issue (‘Uses for the Readex in 
the Textile Laboratory’). 

“We should greatly appreciate permission 
to make use of this material.” 

H. BERGMAN 
Interscience Publishers, Inc. 
New York 


* 
Long Draft—1932 


“We are trying to locate in our files... 
a paper that had been prepared by our 
Mr. James L. Truslow on the subject of 
‘Long Draft Spinning and Roving.’ Since 
the paper referred to dates back to 1932, 
we do not have files of your publication and 
would appreciate any assistance you can 
ange Wh « é . 

GEORGE F. McROBERTS 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


(“Long Draft In The Spinning and Card 
Rooms’—James L. Truslow—November, 


1932 issue.) 





* 


Tax Deduction Chart 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of re- 
placement parts for full-fashioned knitting 
machines, have compiled a weekly “pay-as- 
you-go” income-tax deduction chart for 
1946 taxes. Those desiring a copy should 
write this firm. 
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Georgia s Greatest 


On December 14 the third 100,000 horse- 
power, steam-operated unit of Plant 
Atkinson, Georgia’s largest electric gen- 
erating station, went into full service, add- 
ing 1,500,000 kilowatt hours a day to the 
state’s power supply. 


The Georgia Power Company electric 
system, which met unprecedented war- 
time demands for power, now has even 
greater capacity to supply the peacetime 
requirements of expanding industry and 
business, the homes and the farms. 


With the new unit in operation, Plant 
Atkinson has a total capacity of 300,000 


Power Plant 


horsepower and can generate 4,500,000 
kilowatt hours a day. This plant and Plant 
Arkwright, the big 200,000 horsepower 
steam-electric generating station near 
Macon, together have a maximum daily 
output of 7,500,000 kilowatt hours—well 
over half of all present needs of Georgia 
Power Company customers. 


The combined capacity of our 30 power 
plants is now 945,000 horsepower, of 
which more than half is in steam-electric 
facilities that are unaffected by lack of 
rainfall in periods of drouth. Central 
station power is ready to implement 
Georgia’s future progress. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 
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AS THIS is written, approximately 225,000 employees 

of the General Motors Corporation are out on 
strike. These men are members of the CIO United 
Auto Workers Union, which also controls the men in 
most, or all, of the other automobile plants. 

The union has clearly stated that it expects to 
strike first one and then another of these automobile 
plants until it has achieved its purpose of getting a 30 
per cent wage increase. The union has also stated that 
the shutting down of the General Motors plants will 
probably result automatically in the shutting down 
of all other automobile plants, except perhaps Ford, 
without any additional strikes, because practically all 
automobile builders except Ford depend upon Gen- 
eral Motors for certain vital parts and supplies. 

As a sort of preview of what may be expected in 
these automotive industry strikes, it might be inter- 
esting to review what has already happened in a 
strike at the Ford Motor plant in Windsor, Ontario. 
Windsor is just across the river from Detroit and, in- 
dustrially, is essentially a part of the Detroit area. 
The union in control at this Ford plant is apparently 
the same identical organization with which the Amer- 
ican automobile builders have to contend. This strike 
of the Ford employees in Windsor began on Septem- 
ber 12. As nearly as we have been able to learn from 
reading accounts of this strike in Canadian news- 
papers, there was no issue of wages or working con- 
ditions. According to officials of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the Ford Motor Company paid the highest 
wages of any industrial plant in Canada. The whole 
issue of the strike seemed to revolve around the 
question of “union security.” It seems that out of ap- 
proximately 10,000 production employees, 8,000 be- 
longed to the CIO union. The strikers were demand- 
ing a closed shop, which would have forced the 2,000 
non-members to join the union or give up their jobs, 
and would also have automatically forced any new 
employees to become members of the union as a 
condition of employment. The Ford management re- 
fused to grant these union-security demands, and 
some of the officials of the company indicated that 
their experiences with a similar arrangement in the 
United States had been rather unhappy. 

This strike dragged on from September 12 to 
November 4 without any particularly unusual inci- 
dents, but on November 5, the Ford strikers started 


A Preview of What May Come 
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a riot in Windsor which could hardly have been or- 
ganized without the knowledge and approval of union 
officials. On the morning of November 5, the strikers 
seized violently approximately one thousand private 
automobiles, motor trucks, and other vehicles—they 
also seized busses belonging to the city or to trans- 
portation companies—and used these vehicles in con- 
junction with a number of their own cars to form a 
tight barricade around approximately 20 city blocks 
enveloping the Ford plant. These automobiles were 
commandeered in the most high handed and un- 
reasonable manner, and the cars or trucks generally 
were left unlocked and unprotected, so that a con- 
siderable amount of vandalism ensued. The insurance 
companies at once announced that no claims would 
be entertained as a result of injury to automobiles 
during the riot. A number of trucks which were 
loaded with perishable foodstuffs were comman- 
deered in this blockade, and their loads spoiled. Many 
innocent working people who needed their cars in 
their businesses had them abruptly confiscated to 
make up this barricade. 

It was also charged by Canadian Government of- 
ficials that the strikers were interfering with neces- 
sary maintenance in the Ford plant, that this plant 
was unheated, and that all the water pipes would 
almost certainly freeze if the heating system could 
not be immediately started. The weather was un- 
seasonably warm about the time of this riot, but early 
November in Windsor is likely to see freezing weather 
almost any night. One government official pointed 
out that a freeze-up of the sprinkler system might 
result in the total loss of the plant if fire should break 
out, and it might take months to repair damage from 
frozen pipes. 

The day after this barricade was established, the 
workers in approximately 25 other plants dominated 
by the CIO went on strike in the same general area, 
and practically every industrial plant of any conse- 
quence in Windsor was shut down. A state of riot and 
insurrection existed in the city, and some of the high- 
est officials of the Canadian Government flew to 
Windsor to try to reestablish law and order. This riot 
was the big news in Canadian newspapers during the 
week of November 5. We have no information about 
the final outcome of this strike, and are not particu- 
larly interested in it except as a preview of what may 
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easily happen in the United States, since the same 
union organization which staged the strike and riot 
in Windsor has now staged a strike in Detroit and 
has promised to keep the automotive industry shut 
down until the union gets what it wants. 

What it claims to want is immaterial; the matter 
with which we are concerned is the fact that under 
existing labor laws it is not only possible for a union 
to stage a riot in the United States, as well as in 
Canada, but that a riot of this sort would be con- 
sidered more or less a normal activity under the 
existing laws. Strikes and riots among desperate, 
ill-paid, and hungry people are nothing new, but a 
strike and riot staged by the highest paid people in 
a whole nation is an ominous state of affairs. This 
strike and riot was staged solely to consolidate and 
increase powers already too great and extensive. This 
strike was, in effect, a fight between the owners of the 
Ford Motor Company and its employees to determine 
who is really going to control the business of the 
company and receive such profits as might reasonably 
accrue to the owners of a business. The immediate 
purpose of this strike was “union security,” the ir- 
revocable fastening of the racket upon a business; the 
question of more wages could come later, as it has 
in the United States. 

The U. A. W. strike against General Motors is 
ostensibly over the 30 per cent increase in wages, but 
in all its negotiations with General Motors, the union 
has constantly been insisting upon the privilege of 
exploring the books of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion to determine what proportion of the profits should 
properly be turned over to the employees of the 
company. That is, this strike seems to be actually over 
the right of employees to dictate the business policies 
of an employer; to fix selling prices for his goods; 
and to determine what, if any, profit is to be allowed 
to the stockholders who nominally own the plant. 
The 30 per cent wage increase is the immediate bone 
of contention, but the real fight, like most of the 
union fights of the last 12 years, is a battle for power. 

The officials of General Motors have taken the 
position that so long as they pay wages which com- 
pare favorably with the wages of competitors and so 
long as they sell their products at prices which also 
compare favorably with competing prices, it is none 
of the union’s business how much money they make 
or what they do with it. This position has always 
heretofore been considered absolutely unassailable. In 
any country enjoying a free competitive economy, 
such a position must always be unassailable. The CIO, 
however, vigorously challenges it. 

The U. A. W. has recently issued a 32-page bulletin 
entitled, “How to Raise Wages Without Increasing 
Prices.”” The author of this is Walter P. Reuther, the 
vice-president of the U. A. W. This bulletin has been 
very widely distributed and contains some very good 
stuff, along with a lot of utter drivel. On page five 
of this bulletin is what Mr. Reuther terms a wartime 
balance sheet. In this balance sheet, he admits that 
G-M workers before the war earned one-fourth more 
than average wage earners, but he complains bit- 
terly that General Motors has earned twice as much 
on its investment as was earned by American in- 
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dustry as a whole. It seems to be his idea that if smart 
management can pay its employees 25 per cent more 
than the national average, and still make money, the 
employees should get the first cut on the fruits of 
smart management. Mr. Reuther also points out in his 
balance sheet that the average annual earnings of 
General Motors workers before the war amounted to 
$1503, and in 1944, after adjusting the earnings to 
the cost of living, they were still $2184. Nothing is 
said about the actual earnings before correcting them 
for the cost of living, but presumably this item of 
$2184 is less than the actual cash earnings. Even so, 
there is a net increase of $681 per year in 1944 as 
compared with prewar earnings. 

In the item of war gains, Mr. Reuther points out 
that General Motors has shown a gain in net worth 
during the five war years of 235 millions of dollars. 
He lists, as war gains for the workers, their savings 
on the basis of bond purchases in the average amount 
of $900 per employee. We do not know the exact 
number of G-M employees, but believe it is around 
300,000 persons. The employees therefore saved up 
about 270 million dollars, according to Mr. Reuther’s 
estimate, and have apparently done a little bit better 
than the corporation. 

As we understand the CIO argument, it boils down 
to the simple proposition that during the war the 
workers and the corporation both profited hand- 
somely in paper dollars, and the workers have largely 
spent or disposed of their share of this money; where- 
as the corporation, being unable to spend the money 
during the war, still has it, and the CIO feels that 
it should be turned over to the workers instead of 
retained by the company. That is, the CIO follows 
the usual labor-union practice of wanting it all, and 
they are apparently perfectly willing to riot or start 
a civil war if necessary to get it. 

If Mr. Reuther’s figures are approximately ac- 
curate, and on the adjusted cost-of-living basis the 
G-M workers received during the war an average of 
$681 more each year than before the war—and we 
assume that it is fair to calculate their savings on the 
basis of the same five war years that Mr. Reuther 
uses in calculating the gain in net worth of General 
Motors—each employee of the corporation gained ap- 
proximately $3400 in increased wages during these 
five years. If the figure of 300,000 employees is ap- 
proximately correct, the workers got more than a 
billion dollars extra money out of the war, whereas 
the corporation got only 235 million. The workers, 
having received more than a billion dollars gravy, 
are now mightily striving to get the 235 million which 
General Motors, presumably, will need for its re- 
conversion program. 

If, as claimed by the CIO, General Motors has been 
in any way unjustly enriched during the war, it 
would seem fairer to return this unjust enrichment 
to the treasury of the United States than to pay it 
out to the employees of the corporation. 

On page 26 of his bulletin, Mr. Reuther says: 

“During the low profits of reconversion, industry 
can pay the higher wages out of its great reserves, 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Fluorescent Lighting 





for Fextile Mills 


By Leonard K. Harrison 
Lighting Engineer, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


TOLD HERE is how the old incandescent lighting system at 

Smyre Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C., was re- 
placed with a modern fluorescent installation engineered to pro- 
vide the proper amount of glare-free, uniform illumination at 


the working level. 


Included are methods for calculating the lu- 


mens required for each area and diagrams showing the loca- 
tions of the lighting units in the departments.—The Editors. 


IN RELIGHTING two mills of the 
Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Gastonia, N. C., the system 
was laid out to provide adequate 
levels of illumination with a mini- 
mum wattage expenditure, to pro- 
vide contrast ratios between bright 
and dark areas that would be be- 
low critical values, and to give 
shadowless lighting with little or 
no glare. With three shifts work- 
ing twenty-four hours per day, 
good lighting not only helps main- 
tain production but aids worker 
comfort and morale as well. 
The old incandescent lighting 
system was installed many years 


ago when standard practice indi- 
cated the use of 60- or 75-watt 
bare lamps suspended a few feet 
above the working plane. This 
system was supplemented with 
larger lamps and reflectors, which 
were of little benefit because the 
wiring system was overloaded and 
because parts of the wiring had 
open circuits which caused lamp 
outages. The resultant illumina- 
tion was very low; a _ survey 


showed lighting intensities on the 
order of one to six footcandles, 
with an average of approximately 
3.5 footcandles. 

The fluorescent layout was made 
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dependent on the following factors: 

1. That an average illumination 
of 15 footcandles would be ade- 
quate for the picker and card room 
areas. 

2. That the balance of the proc- 
essing areas, such as combing, 
slubber roving, spinning, drawing, 
and winding rooms would be ade- 
quately lighted at an average 
maintained intensity of approxi- 
mately 30 footcandles. 

3. That a mounting height up 
to 14 feet could be used. 

4. That all lighting fixtures be 
above the blow-down cleaner 
track, which is suspended about 10 
feet from the floor. 

Both Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2 
presented the same problem, be- 
cause they are used for duplicate 
processes. The No. 2 mill area is 
100 feet wide (four 25-foot bays) 
with approximately a 15-foot ceil- 
ing clearance at the walls; the 
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No. 2 Mill lighting layout, first floor: cards, combers, intermediates, 
etc. Second floor (spinning and drawing), four fixtures per bay. 
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Arrangement of lighting fixtures on first floor, Mill No. 1 


ceiling beams are on 10-foot, 8-inch 
centers. Mill No. 1 is 75 feet wide 
(three 25-foot bays) and has the 
same beam spacing. This, then, 
established the basis for lighting 
calculations of a large number of 
areas, 10 feet 8 inches by 25 feet. 
(This is standard cotton mill con- 
struction). 

Fifteen footcandles having been 
selected for the card and picker 
rooms, the calculations per bay 
were: 

Required useful lumens = Area 
per bay (sq. ft.) & average foot- 
candles, or 

1024’ &K 25’ & 15 = 4005 

As the mill is 75 feet wide, a 12- 
foot, 6-inch mounting height could 
be used and still maintain a 6:1 
room proportion ratio (ratio of 
mounting height to room width). 
Such a height has tremendous ad- 
vantages, since glare from fixtures 
is lessened because the light source 
is farther from the operator’s eyes. 
In addition, it results in a 1:1 
spacing-mounting ratio, thus assur- 
ing the proper overlap of light 
emanating from the fixtures, and it 
provides a lesser ratio of contrast 
brightnesses than low mounting 
heights because the entire room is 
lighted evenly. Such low ratios 
reduce eye fatigue. Finally, it pro- 
vides the clearances necessary for 
the cleaning machinery, humidifi- 
cation ducts, and belting. 

A high mounting height. provides 
light from a multiple source at any 
one point. As a comparison, check 
Circle No. 1 versus Circle No. 2 
shown on Fig. 1. All the fixtures 
in Circie No. 1 will provide light 
at the point marked “X” when “X”’ 
is 36 inches above the floor (the 
working area) and the fixtures are 
mounted at a height of 12 feet, 6 
inches; all the fixtures in Circle 
No. 2 will provide light at the 
point marked “X” when “X” is 36 
inches above the floor and the fix- 
tures are mounted at a height of 
8 feet, 6 inches. With a cone of 
light 164° emanating from a fix- 
ture, it will be found that 80 fix- 
tures are included in Circle No. 1 
but that only 28 fixtures are in- 
cluded in Circle No. 2. Hence, the 
higher mounting height provides 
more even, shadowless illumina- 
tion. 

With room proportions of 6:1, a 
two-lamp, 40-watt fluorescent in- 
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FIG. 3—Two-lamp, 40-watt 
fluorescent units in the spin- 
ning and drawing room give 
an average maintained in- 
tensity of 30 footcandles. 
Mounting height is 12 feet, 6 
inches; spacing also 12 ft., 
6 inches. 


dustrial unit has a coefficient of 
utilization and maintenance factor 
of 50 per cent. To check against 
the required useful lumens of 4005 
per bay in the card and picker 
rooms, two 2-lamp, 40-watt fix- 
tures with 3500° white lamps were 
used: 

Average footcandles —= (number 
of fixtures * lamps X lamp lu- 
mens efficiency — (area to be 
lighted in sq. ft.), or 


2X 2X 2100 XK .50 
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With the number of fixtures per 
bay established, the spacing re- 
quirements were the next consid- 
eration. In this particular instal- 
lation, the card area on the first 
floor of the No. 1 mill extends 
lengthwise in the first bay. Other 
processing machinery extends 
lengthwise in the remaining two 
25-foot bays. As two fixtures per 
bay had been selected, a 12-foot, 


= 15.7 








6-inch spacing was dictated. (See 
Fig. 3). 

The remainder of the processing 
areas were required to have ap- 
proximately 30 footcandles aver- 
age illumination. Without making 
the calculations, it is easily seen 
that four 2-lamp, 40-watt fixtures 
per bay provide 31.4 footcandles. 

The remaining area on the first 
floor of Mill No. 1 is taken up with 
processing machinery. As 12-foot, 
6-inch spacing had already been 
established for a portion of the 
area, this necessitated a _ closer 
lengthwise spacing, and 5 feet, 4 
inches was used. (See Fig. 2). 

The second floor of Mill No. 1 is 
used for spinning and drawing 
frames. These processes, being in 
the 30 footcandle consideration, 
use four fixtures per bay, same as 
shown in lower part of Fig. 1. 

In the No. 2 mill, first floor, the 
card area extends crosswise of the 
building and for five bays (10- 





Note even light distribution in carding and combing area. The 
arrangement and size of lamps prevent glare from white stock. 
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of 


length- 


8-inch dimension) 
wise of the building. This area has 
two fixtures per bay. (See Fig. 1). 

The balance of the area is taken 
up with a four fixture per bay 
layout, also shown in Fig. 1. The 
second floor of No. 2 mill is taken 


foot, 


up by spinning and drawing 
frames and utilizes a four fixture 
per bay layout, duplicate of that 
shown in lower part of Fig. 1. 
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Southern Textile Show 
Plans Being Completed 


Final plans for the 15th South- 
ern Textile Exposition to be held 
in Greenville, S. C., for one week, 
beginning April 8, are being com- 
pleted by the management of Tex- 
tile Hall Corp. in that city. , 

The management has authorized 
the following statement: “The ex- 
position will be one of the largest 
in our history. We have more ap- 
plications for space than ever be- 
fore. Every available foot on our 
three floors and in the annexes will 
be occupied. The exhibitors in- 
clude most of those who were pres- 
ent in 1941 and others who have 
not hitherto participated. The 
displays will include a wide va- 
riety of standard machinery, equip- 
ment, and many things which are 
new and novel.” 

Competent committees will han- 
dle housing facilities. One such 
committee, to be composed of tex- 
tile executives, is being set up to 
consider applications of exhibitors 
for quarters at local hotels. Its 
function is in an advisory capaci- 
ty to the managers of the hotels, 
as the managers will make the fi- 
nal decisions on reservations. 
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The Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Produces Results 


By J. H. Moore 


Cotton Technologist, N. C. State College 


rhe first of a two-part article in which an authority 
on the subject outlines the fiber qualities which are 
important for obtaining strength and quality in yarns. 


DURING the late ’20s plans were 

made at the N. C. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for the 
study of cotton fiber quality with 
the idea of finding out what fiber 
properties affect spinning quality 
and how such fiber properties are 
affected by varieties, fertilizers, 
seasons, soils, and other factors. 
Much of the work has been de- 
voted to differences between va- 
rieties, the relation of certain 
physical fiber properties to spin- 
ning quality, and to the develop- 
ment of methods. 

At the beginning of the investi- 
gations, little was known about 
fiber quality and the methods of 
measuring it. Cotton was bought 
on grade and staple length, al- 
though some buyers tried to buy 
cotton having a certain “charac- 
ter.” In North Carolina some buy- 
ers penalized local cotton, because, 
according to them, it did not have 
enough “drag” or clinging power. 
Fiber strength also received some 
consideration by certain buyers. 
As one can readily see, it has been 
necessary to devote some time to 
the development of methods. A 
report on the progress with meth- 
ods and certain associated results 
is given here. 


Methods and Associated Results 


A method for measuring the 
“drag” or elinging power of raw 
cotton, and also of sliver and rov- 
ing from the mill processes, was 
developed and the results pub- 
lished. Several lots of raw cot- 
ton showing significant differences 
in drag were spun into yarns, 
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and the data from these tests in- 
dicate that high strength of drag 
is not an important factor in yarn 
strength and the running quality 
of cotton. 

A practicable method? for meas- 
uring the diameter of cotton fibers 
has been developed. The correla- 
tion of uncollapsed and merceriz- 
ed fiber diameter in seven varie- 
ties of American upland cotton 





Dr. Moore 


amounted to the very significant 
value of 0.95, the ratio of mer- 
cerized to uncollapsed diameter 
ranged from 0.623 to 0.665, and the 
average ratio was 0.643. There- 
fore, the close relationship of un- 
collapsed with mercerized diame- 
ter indicates that the investigator 
can use the mercerized fiber di- 
ameter for obtaining relative di- 
ameters in varieties, strains, or 
lots of cotton. | 

A relatively quick* method has 
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been developed for measuring the 
fiber weight of American upland 
cottons by cutting one-half inch 
segments from a_ representative 
bundle, weighing, and then count- 
ing the fibers. The relation of 
whole fiber weight per inch to 
that of one-half inch segments in 
seven strains of American upland 
cotton was investigated in the lint 
for two seasons. The correlation of 
segment weight from fiber arrays 
with the whole fiber weight 
amounted to 0.88 in one crop and 
to 0.99 in another crop. The 
weighted correlation for both 
years was 0.96. There were some 
small differences between the 
strains in the ratio of whole fiber 
weight to segment weight, but 
such differences did not appear to 
be significant. An average of the 
results in the two crops shows 
that the whole fiber weight per 
inch was 98 per cent of the seg- 
ment weight. 

In 1930 a satisfactory method 
for measuring the breaking load 
of individual cotton fibers was 
developed. This method is rapid 
enough to be practicable, since 
the strength of a single fiber can 
be determined in one minute. As 





1. N. C. Agric. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bulletin 

. H. Moore. A method for measuring 

the “drag” of cotton fibers and the rela- 

tion of certain physical properties of the 
cotton fiber to yarn quality. 


2. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., July 1938. 
Measuring the diameter of the cotton fiber 
—J. H. Moore. 

Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., Feb. 1941. New 
Technique developed measuring the di- 
ameter of the cotton fiber—J. H. Moore. 


8. Paper presented by the author at 
annual og / of American Society of 
Agronomists, Washington, D. C., 1938: Re- 
lation of the whole fiber weight per inch 
to that of one-half inch segments in seven 
strains of American upland cotton. 
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a general rule, the writer has 
found that single fiber strength 
tests are worth more in funda- 
mental research than a determi- 
nation of bundle strength because, 
when the strength of single fibers 
is determined, the variation be- 
tween individual fibers is shown. 
It has been found in this labora- 
tory that two samples of lint cot- 
ton having similar bundle strength 
may show important differences in 
single fiber strength. For instance, 
one sample had a higher percent- 
age of weak and thin fibers than 
the other, yet the bundle strength 
showed no real difference. From 
the standpoint of spinning and 
dyeing qualities, the sample hav- 
ing the FYower percentage of thin 
and weak fibers would be better. 
In some phases of fundamental re- 
search, it is necessary to deter- 
mine fiber strength on certain 
areas of a single seed or on very 
small samples of lint, and here 
the strength of individual fibers 
must be measured. 


Single Fiber Strength and 
True Fiber Strength 


Results at this laboratory have 
given some evidence that there 
may be some positive correlation 
between a stronger single fiber 
strength and stronger yarns, and 
this is another reason why the 
individual fiber should receive 
consideration. When a single fiber 
is broken on the testing balance 
in this. laboratory, a length of 
5/16-inch is exposed to the break- 
ing load, while only a relatively 
small length is subjected to the 
breaking load when a bundle of 
fibers is broken on either of the 
two types of bundle testers now 
in use. It is therefore likely that, 
because of having a longer length 
subjected to the breaking load, the 
single fiber strength gives a bet- 
ter measure of the true fiber 
strength. Each method has its 
place in the fiber laboratory, and 
whenever advisable, both single 
fiber strength and bundle strength 
are determined. 

By the use of a polarizing mic- 
roscope and an enscope, a quick 
and reasonably accurate method 
for determining the percentage of 
thin-walled fibers in .samples of 
cotton was developed and :used in 


the fiber laboratory as early as 
1928. This method has proved to 
be very satisfactory. 

It is rather difficult to make 
thin transections of cotton fiber 
through the use of standard meth- 
ods. In 1928 the writer cut good 
transections after imbedding the 
fibers in gelatin. The original 
method has been improved in the 
fiber laboratory and now it is not 
difficult to make good transections 
of cotton fibers when the improv- 
ed gelatin technique is used. 

Other methods of lesser import- 
ance have been developed. Those 


production of relatively uniform 
staple. That is, by planting seed of 
the best varieties now available 
and taking precautions to prevent 
mixing of the seed with those of 
inferior varieties, growers can 
produce cotton having a fairly 
uniform length. The results have 
been published.*® 

The relation of changes in a 
standard cotton variety of known 
origin and quality to care in 
handling of planting seed by 
growers was studied, and also the 
influence of changes in fiber prop- 
erties upon spinning quality. Cot- 





The row of cotton shown on the left, a pure line developed by the 
author, is seen to be more productive than the row on the right, 
grown from seed of a leading commercial productive strain. 


described should give some idea of 
the importance of methods and 
techniques in cotton fiber re- 
search. 

A summary of some of the more 
important results from an eco- 
nomic standpoint follows. 


Economically Important Results 


Beginning in 1930, the source 
and care of cotton planting seed 
in relation to the length of staple 
were studied on several hundred 
North Carolina farms. Investi- 
gators visited representative farms 
and made surveys of each. Sam- 
ples of seed cotton were also pick- 
ed from each farm. The surveys 
and laboratory work on the sam- 
ples show that the source and care 
of cotton planting seed are im- 
portant controllable factors in the 
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ton grown from pure seed (none 
of the commercial varieties are 
really pure) made the strongest 
yarns in all counts. In these tests, 
the fiber length appeared to be 
the chief variable affecting the 
variability of yarn strength. As 
the varieties deteriorated, the 
length became shorter and the 
yarn strength weaker. Details of 
the results have already been 
given wide publicity.*’ 





Agric. Exp. Sta. = Bulletin 
2° (1981)-3- H. Moore and J. A. Shank- 
lin. Source and care of Re planting 
seed in relation to the length of staple. 

S&. N, Agric. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bulletin 
296 ( 1934)—J. H. Moore. Relation of the 
quality of cotton planting seed to length 
of ‘on 2 


N. C. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bulletin 45 
(1984) -3. H. Moore and R. T. Stutts, Spin- 
ning quality of cotton in relation to seed 
purity and care of seed stocks. 

7. December 1935 issue Corton. The 
economic adventenes of ee varieties 
. Moore and R. 


of cotton—J. . Stutts. 
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Everyone who has worked with 
cotton fibers knows that one of 
the big problems is variation be- 
tween individual fibers in such 
properties as length, strength, di- 
ameter, and wall-thickness. For 
instance, in a bale of commercial 
cotton there are long and short, 
strong and weak, fine and coarse, 
thick and thin fibers. In such com- 
mercial cotton, many of the fibers 
would of course be intermediate 
as to any particular fiber prop- 
erty. Even our relatively uniform 
samples of cotton from the purest 
varieties are quite variable rela- 
tive to any of the economic physi- 
cal fiber properties. For many 
years it was believed by some that 
variation was largely due to dif- 
ferences between plants or to 
varietal mixture. Recent experi- 
mental work at this laboratory has 
indicated that much of the fiber 
variation is on or within a seed. 
The results show that there is a 
possibility that breeders may be 
able to develop high-yielding 
strains having relatively uniform 
fibers on the seed. The detailed 
results have been published.* 


On certain soils in North Caro- 
lina and in other sections of the 
cotton belt, there is not enough 
potash for the needs of the grow- 
ing plants. Under such conditions 
there is “rust,” and the leaves turn 
brown in color and some fall off, 


Labor technician using a 
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while many of the bolls are small 
and immature and contain many 
weak and thin fibers which are 
not desirable from the standpoint 
of spinning and dyeing qualities. 
Field and laboratory tests at this 
station have shown that in many, 
but not all, cases where enough 
potash was applied to control 
“rust,” there was a larger yield of 
cotton, heavier seed, heavier bolls, 
a higher lint index, a better grade, 
a longer staple length, a stronger 
fiber, and a lower percentage of 
thin-walled fibers. A complete ac- 
count of this work is given in 
Bulletin 308.2 More recent work 
has confirmed the results from 
the earlier experiments. 


Influence of Fiber Properties 
Upon Yarn Strength 


The relation of certain fiber 
characteristics to varieties and to 
spinning quality was probably first 
demonstrated in the United States 
at the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It has been 
known for many years that sta- 
ple length depended mostly upon 
the variety of cotton, and it was 
thought that staple length and 
fiber strength were perhaps the 
only fiber characteristics affect- 
ing the market value and spin- 
ning quality of different cottons. 
In 1934 and earlier, results at the 
North Carolina Station indicated 














atory polarizing microscope and enscope 
to obtain the percentage of thin-walled cotton fibers. 
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that fiber weight, strength, di- 
ameter, and percentage of thin 
fibers are things which depend 
largely upon the varieties grown. 
It was also found that varieties 
having similar staple lengths could 
have different fiber diameters. 

Several years ago, fiber and 
spinning tests were made on a 
number of commercial varieties 
which differed in such character- 
istics as staple length, fiber 
strength, fiber diameter, fiber 
weight, and percentage of thin- 
walled fibers. Two crops were 
grown at the same location and 
all varieties received similar cul- 
tural treatments. Therefore, dif- 
ferences in fiber characteristics or 
spinning quality were due to va- 
rieties. A complete account of 
this phase of research has been 
published in Technical Bulletin 
58.10 

A brief account of the more 
important findings will be given 
in this article. Cotton from each 
crop was spun into 23s, 30s, and 
40s yarns with twist multipliers 
of 4.25 and 4.75 for each count. 
Exacting breaking load tests were 
run on skeins of all yarns and on 
singles of the 23s from the first 
crop. Such fiber characteristics as 
staple length and its uniformity, 
diameter, “drag” or clinging pow- 
er, strength, weight per inch, and 
percentage of thin-walled fibers 
were measured. 

Multiple, simple, and partial 
correlations and regression equa- 
tions were calculated to show the 
relationship of the various fiber 
properties to one another and to 
yarn strength. (Drag or clinging 
power of fibers was omitted from 
these calculations, because no real 
differences were shown between 
varieties). 

In the first crop, the multiple 
correlation (R) of staple length, 
fiber diameter, single fiber 


(Continued on page 112) 
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302, March 1941. The distribution and re- 
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Textile Exeeutives Plan 


Future of STA 


A GROUP of busy textile operat- 

ing executives journeyed to 
Charlotte, N. C., on December 8 to 
study the ways and means of put- 
ting the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion on a firmer basis. The oc- 
casion was the 36th annual con- 
vention of the STA. Like many an- 
other association that has suffered 
during the war years, the STA 
needs a shot in the arm, but it has 
men of the necessary caliber that 
are interested in making the STA 
the progressive organization that 
it should be. 

In the open forum discussion 
on the policies and future plans of 
the association, it was suggested 
that a full-time secretary be em- 
ployed for the purpose of assisting 
in planning the divisional meet- 
ings, and coordinating practical 
research for the benefit of the op- 
erating men and their mills. To fi- 
nance the foregoing, the associa- 
tion unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution to request funds from The 
Textile Foundation, which prior to 
the war had financed a research 
project that proved of value to the 
mills. 

It was further recommended by 
a past-president of the association 
that the mills of the Carolinas be 
requested to support the STA by 
mill memberships. This would be 
similar to the manner in which 
mills in other states support the 
associations having the same pur- 
pose—that of discussing practical 
mill problems in open sessions. 

One speaker, who has long 
served with the association, said 
that he believes the Southern Tex- 
tile Association has done more for 
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The Associate Members division of 
the STA held a brief business meeting 
during the convention in Charlotte. 
John C. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., is 
chairman. All officers were elected to 
continue in office until the next an- 
nual meeting, probably to be held in 
June of 1946. 

There was no form of entertainment 
at the Charlotte convention, but the 
chairman promises lots of fun at the 
next annual meeting. 

A board of directors 
consisting of Emmett Steger, 
Woolley, Jr., and Henry Spencer, which 
will submit by-laws for adoption by 
the division at the annual meeting. 


was formed, 
Vasser 


the southern textile plants than 
any existing organization, by the 
free exchange of information per- 
taining to problems of the operat- 
ing man. Backing up this state- 
ment, another member brought out 
that for this reason the mills 
should give the association the 
necessary financial backing, reap- 
ing the benefits in the ideas that 
the overseers and superintendents 
would gain in the divisional meet- 
ings. 

In informal circles discussing the 
future of the association, it was 
mentioned that the large chains of 
mills in the Carolinas frequently 
do not permit their operating men 
to discuss mill problems in the 
open sessions. It was explained 





that the divisional meetings are 
not designed to ferret out secret 
processes of any one plant, but to 
exchange operating ideas for the 
benefit of all. Where there are 
“secrets” in a mill, these may be 
kept, but there are many manu- 
facturing methods that may be 
openly discussed for the benefit 
of all mills, and thereby the STA 
can do its job for the operating 
men and for the mills. 

This 36th annual meeting was 
presided over by M. Weldon Rog- 
ers, president of STA and director 
of research and development of 
Ely & Walker. It consisted of a 
morning business session and a 
luncheon, with addresses by Mr. 
Rogers; Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean 
of the school of textiles, Clemson 
College; Herman A. Dickert, direc- 
tor of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology, and 
W. M. McLaurine. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, B. M. Bowen, 
superintendent, Salisbury (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills; vice-president, John 
M. Caughman, general superinten- 
dent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; chairman of board of gov- 
ernors, Virgil E McDowell, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C.; and executive-secretary, 
Marshall Dilling, Gastonia, N. C. 


Mr. Dilling, Mr. Crow, President Bowen, Mr. McDowell, Mr. Dickert 




















Textile Researeh is Theme 
at AATCC Convention 


RESEARCH was the theme of the 

three-day annual meeting of 
the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City on January 3-5. Em- 
phasis was placed on the newest 
products and the latest develop- 
ments in textiles and textile chemi- 
cals; innovations that were consid- 
ered hush-hush during the war 
years were permitted to come out 
in the open. 

Dr. Milton Harris, director of re- 
search of Milton Harris Associates, 
Washington, D. C., was awarded 
the coveted Olney medal for the 
outstanding achievement in the 
field of textile chemistry. During 
the war a large part of the work 
by Dr. Harris was for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, and much of it 
on the determination of materials 
and clothing construction for va- 
rious climates. In accepting the 
medal, Dr. Harris mentioned the 
great unrest in the textile industry 
and called upon technologists to 
assume the research leadership of 
the industry. 

The convention was under the 
auspices of the New York Section 
of the AATCC. It was a well ar- 
ranged affair and business at hand 
went off under capable manage- 
ment. The technical sessions were 
carefully planned and presented 
a wealth of information for those 
attending. 

The meeting officially started 
early on Thursday morning (Janu- 
ary 3) with registrations, followed 
by a national council meeting and 
a meeting of the research sub- 
committee. Emmett J. Driscoll, 
chairman of the New York Sec- 
tion, made the address of welcome 
at the corporate membership din- 
ner on Thursday night. Follow- 
ing this the theme of research was 
begun with William D. Appel, 
president of the association, speak- 
ing on the textile research pro- 
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gram of the AATCC. At this din- 
ner Lew Hahn, general manager 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, outlined the consum- 
er’s views on textile research. 


Technical Sessions 


Friday was given over to tech- 
nical sessions centered around the 
peacetime applications of war de- 
velopments in textiles. This was 


Dr. Harris 
Winner of the Olney Award 


discussed in relation to synthetic 
fibers by Dr. F. Bonnet, director, 
standards department, American 
Viscose Company, who spoke on 
viscose; nylon was covered by 
George J. Groh, nylon fabric divi- 
sion of DuPont. Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz, professor of textile tech- 
nology at MIT, covered textile test- 
ing; Dr. William Lee, Office of 
Quartermaster General, gave a pa- 
per on dyeing and finishing; and 
Dr. D. H. Powers, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, spoke on textile 
plastics. 

In the afternoon, reports were 
given by technical men recently 
returned from Germany. 


Saturday morning a general re- 
search meeting was held, at which 
reports of work done by the vari- 
ous sub-committees were given. 

The final technical session con- 
sisted of reading the papers in the 
annual intersectional contest. Ken- 
neth H. Barnard, national chair- 
man of the intersectional contest, 
presided. Papers delivered at this 
session were as follows: 

Northern New England Section: 
“The Mechanics of Zone Control 
in Resin Finishing,” by Walter J. 
Hamburger. 

Rhode Island Section: “Factors 
Which Cause, Permit or Prevent 
Color Agglomeration” by Earl Mc- 
Leod. 


Some informal snapshots of some of the 
members attending the annual convention 
in New York of the American Associa- 


— > 








— —_ 


tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
These shots were made by a member of 
‘*Cotton’s’’ staff. 


New York Section: “Evaluation 
of Textile Fabrics and Finishes for 
Flame Resistance” by Charles W. 
Dorn. 

Philadelphia Section: “Some Ef- 
fects of Dry Heat in the Proper- 
ties of Nylon Fabrics,” by Arthur 
W. Etchells. 

Piedmont Section: “Practical 
Effects of Stretching Synthetic 
Yarns” by John E. Bell. 

Southeastern Section: ‘““How Dif- 
ferent Types of Dyestuffs Affect 
the Rate of Deterioration of Cloth 
Exposed to Washing” by A. K. 
Haynes. 

The Rhode Island Section was 
awarded the prize for the best pa- 
per presented. 

The annual banquet was held 
Saturday night, at which the Olney 
medal was awarded to Dr. Harris. 

The personnel service begun at 
the Atlantic City meeting was 
continued, providing interviews 
for members. and especially for re- 
turning veterans. 
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Top row, | to r, David Cook (Burlington), Philip & F. 8S. Perkerson (Callaway Inst.) ; (Sou. Reg. Res. Lab.), P. G. Wear (Penick 
EK. W. Wall & G. M. Mackenzie (Kali), H. R. B. Newton (Dan River), C. E. Gischel & Ford). 
G. Miller (Hickory Dye & Wind.); W. J. (Walter Kidde), Cuyler Stevens (Newell Bottom row, A. E. Hirst (Stan. Chem 
Harrison (Monsanto), M. Frankfurt (India), immett). Prod.); G. O. Linberg (Du Pont), H. B. 
J. J. Sokolinski (Arabol); W. R. Sargent Third row, A. E. VanWagner (Interchem.), Sturtevant (Vita-Var), E. H. Benzing (Am 
(Laurel), A. K. Haynes & H. B. Walker J. E. Killinger & D. P, O'Connor (Penick & Bem.); R. W. Joerger (Frank. Pro.); E. J 
(Rohm & Haas). Ford); W. B. Griffin (Kali), H. M. Chase Driscoll (Turner-Halsey), Lew Hahn 

Second row, H. Y. Jennings (Dan River), (Dan River), Laurie E. Whittelsey (Augusta (NRDGA), Louis A. Olney (pres. emeritus): 
L. G. Atkins (Sou. Dye.), W. B. Carroll (Dan Chem.); W. J. Hamburger (Fab. Res. Lab.), R. E. Rose (Du Pont), H. C. Chapin (Ass'n 
River); W. J. Harrison (Monsanto), R. W. W. D. Appel (Nat. Bu. Stan.); W. M. Scott Sec.), P. J. Wood (Royce). 
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Shown here is a view of the spin- 
ning room in a leading southern 
mill having a reputation for its 
high-quality spun rayon yarns. 
Note the air-conditioning duct in 
the background and the cleanli- 
ness of the floor and frames. 


Processing Procedures 
for Spun Rayon Yarns 


By Leslie L. Cobb 


Technical Service Representative 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


THE FIRST ARTICLE in this series appeared in the November, 
1945, issue and covered blending, tinting. and the picking 
process. Article Two, December issue, discussed procedures in 
carding. drawing, slubbing. and on the fly frames. This third 
article deals with the spinning process and includes tables of 
various blends now being spun. The method of calculating the 
breaking strength of blends is given, and one table includes the 
strengths for counts in the dressgoods range.—The Editors. 


Artiele 3 


VERY FEW difficulties are en- 

countered in spinning if the 
frames are in good mechanical con- 
dition and if the preparatory proc- 
esses have been carefully super- 
vised. All types of drafting are 
being used to spin synthetic fibers 
and blends. Many mills without 
long draft use the slip draft. Slip 
draft, which is usually limited to 
a draft of 16 to 18, allows the use 
of longer staples without too great 
an expenditure for conversion. 
Long-draft frames are satisfactory 
and are widely employed. Conven- 
tional drafting is satisfactory with- 
in its range of draft. 
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A good commercial yarn should 
have an average skein break vari- 
ation of not more than 25 per cent 
from skein to skein. Skein weight, 
or yarn size, variation should not 
exceed 15 per cent. The twist 
variation is usually double the 
weight variation, or 25 to 30 per 
cent. The single strand break vari- 
ation should not exceed 40 per 
cent if all the fibers are of the 
same denier. : 

Figure 3-A shows an inspection 
board of a typical blended syn- 
thetic yarn of commercial grade. 
This is 20/1 yarn, composed of 
50 per cent 3-denier, 2-inch 
dull acetate staple and 50 per cent 
3-denier, 2-inch dull viscose sta- 


ple. The stock was carded on a 
revolving flat card at 14 pounds 
per hour. 

The yarn was spun with a twist 
multiplier of 3.5 from 2-hank rov- 
ing having a twist multiplier of 
1.20. The spinning spindle speed 
was 9000 rpm; ring diameter, 214 
inches; roll diameter, 13, inches; 
front roll speed, 135 rpm. 

Figures 3-B and 3-C show in- 
spection boards of 12/1 blended 
yarn, composed of 50 per cent 5- 
denier, 2-inch dull acetate rayon 
and 50 per cent 3-denier, 2-inch 
dull viscose rayon. The yarn in 
Fig. 3-B was made from sliver 
carded on a revolving flat card at 
14 pounds per hour. The yarn in 
Fig. 3-C was made from sliver 
carded on a roller card at 30 
pounds per hour. 


Twist Multipliers 


Twist multipliers are usually 
specified by the fabric designer 
and will vary from 2.75 to 5.00. 
Maximum strength of 3-denier, 
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TOP—Fig. 3-A, a typical blend- 


ed §& rayon yarn; 20/1 com- 
sonal a 50% 3 D/F. 2-inch dull 
acetate and 50% 3 D/F, 2-inch 
viscose carded on flat card at 14 
pounds per hour. 


CENTER—Fig. 3-B shows 12/1 
yarn, 50% 5 D/F, 2-inch dull ace- 
tate and 50% 3 D/F dull viscose, 
carded on flat card at 14 pounds 
per hour. 


BOTTOM—Fig. 3-C is 12/1 yarn. 
50% 5 D/F dull acetate and 50% 
3 D/F dull viscose, both staples 
2-inch, carded on roller card at 30 
pounds per hour. 


144-inch blends is obtained with a 
multiplier of 3.5. The maximum 
strength of 3-denier, 2-inch blends 
is obtained with a multiplier of 3.3. 
With thesg multipliers the average 
breaking elongation of the yarn 
will be 10 to 12 per cent. 



































If the average denier per fiber 
of the blend is greater than 3.0, 
more twist is required, as the 
coarse fibers are more difficult to 
twist in the fiber mass. It should 
also be pointed out that, unless 
more twist is used in the coarse 
blends, the yarn is often stretched 
between the front roll and the 
traveler. This will result in thick 
and thin places. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































The average spun rayon yarn 
can be spun with an end-down 
count as low as 25 to 35 per 1000 
spindle hours, provided the yarn 
contains sufficient fibers in its 
cross-section. Experience has 
shown that, for practical spinning, 
the minimum number of fibers 
per cross-section is 88 for 14-inch 
staple, 78 for 2-inch staple, and 68 
for 2%4-inch staple. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Tables for Spun Rayon Yarns 





























Table 4-A (page 101) lists a va- 
riety of practicable 100% and 
blended spun rayon yarns in a 
range of counts from 40/1 to 12/1. 
For each composition listed, the 
yarn size is given in cotton count 
and in denier; also, the number of 
fibers per cross-section and the av- 
erage denier per fiber are given. 





































































































The present dress-goods range of 
yarns is from 26/1 to 18/1 and for 
this range, Table 4-B (page 102) 
also gives the calculated skein 
strength in pounds, as computed by 
the method described at the end of 
this article. 


This table is based on experience 
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to date with the processing of ace- 
tate rayon staple fiber alone or in 
combination with viscose rayon 
staple fiber. Since practical spin- 
ning of rayon staple fibers depends 
upon a combination and an inter- 
relation of several qualities—in- 
cluding fiber length, fiber fine- 
ness, number of fibers in the 
cross-section of the spun yarn and 
individual fiber strength—the fol- 
lowing considerations may be of 
value in connection with the use 
of Table 4-B. 


Fiber Length. The trend towards 
increased length of staple fiber, 
such as 2 or 2%-inch staple in- 
stead of 114-inch, has increased the 
processing efficiency in the spin- 
ning mill and has made it possible 
to spin finer yarns from 3-denier 
rayon and coarser; that is, yarns 
with fewer fibers per cross-section. 
Another result of this trend has 
been an increase of 5 to 10 per 
cent in yarn breaking strength. 

Three-inch staple will also prob- 
ably find its place in postwar 
blends for woven and knitted fab- 
rics using 5-denier per filament 
and coarser fibers. Such yarns 
will be less hairy than when short, 
coarse fibers are used, and this 
will reduce fly on the knitting ma- 
chines. 

Blends of coarse fibers in me- 
dium-count yarns, such as 18s to 
26s, cannot be processed success- 
fully in 1%-inch staple length if 
the blend contains sufficient coars- 
er deniers to bring the average de- 
nier per fiber above 3.5. 


Fiber Fineness. The fineness of 
the spun yarn which can be made 
from a given blend of staple fibers 
of a given length depends upon 
the average denier per fiber. Ac- 
tual experience has determined the 
minimum number of fibers per 
cross-section (which is related to 
the average denier per fiber) that 
is essential to produce a yarn of 
sufficient strength and evenness 
for practical processing in the spin- 
ning mill and in the subsequent 
weaving or knitting process. The 


practicable minimum figures have 
already been mentioned. The Ta- 
bles give the total number of fi- 
bers per cross-section and the av- 
‘erage denier per fiber for the 
yarn counts and blends listed. 
The field of coarser blends with 








5-denier per filament acetate in 
combination with 3-denier viscose 
has increased rapidly during the 
past several years and appears to 
have a promising future. Acetate 
fibers are soft and pliant, and the 
addition of these fibers to blends 
of viscose, cotton, and wool pro- 
duces fabrics of desired suppleness 
and draping qualities because the 
coarse acetate fibers add bulk, but 
the fabrics remain soft and pliant. 
It should be noted that this desir- 
able suppleness can be destroyed 
by stretching the yarns, by em- 
ploying high twist multipliers, and 
by improper finishing techniques. 


Summary of Limitations. The 
following conclusions are conserva- 
tive limitations for 1%-inch rayon 
staple fibers, for which a minimum 
of 88 fibers per yarn cross-section 
is desirable. The 2-inch staple will 
process satisfactorily with a num- 
ber of fibers 12 per cent less than 
88, or approximately 78 fibers. The 
2%-inch will process satisfactorily 
with 22 per cent less, or 68 fibers 
per yarn cross-section. 

Any yarn containing more than 
10 per cent 3-denier, 144-inch ace- 
tate in combination with 3-denier, 
114-inch viscose must have at least 
88 fibers in the yarn’s cross-sec- 
tion. As there are 88 fibers of 3- 
denier staple in 20/1 yarn, this par- 
ticular blend would be limited to 
20/1 or lower counts. If 5-denier 
acetate fibers are employed in such 
a blend, the yarn size would be 
reduced to 18/1. This yarn count 
would still contain 88 fibers for a 
blend of 20 per cent 5-denier ace- 
tate with 80 per cent 3-denier vis- 
cose. 

If a yarn contains a majority of 
1.5-denier viscose in combination 
with 3-denier acetate fibers, it can 
be spun finer. The top limits for 
such a blend would be a 40/1 yarn 
with 80 per cent 1.5-denier viscose 
and 20 per cent 3-denier acetate 
fibers. This yarn will contain 79 
fibers with an average fiber size 
of 1.67 denier. If this same yarn 
count is made entirely of 1.5-denier 
viscose, it will have 88 fibers in 
the yarn cross-section. 

To simplify the limitations of 
any viscose and acetate blend, it 
is well to keep in mind that it is 
desirable to have at least 88 fibers 
in any yarn for practical process- 
ing of 1%%-inch staple, unless the 
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percentage of 1.5-denier viscose ex- 
ceeds 75 per cent of the total fiber 
mass. Then the total fiber limita- 
tion may be reduced to 75. 

These limitations will not apply 
to novelty-type yarns, such as the 
Miami-type blends or’ slub yarns. 
Slub yarns could be calculatea 
from their thin sections, but the 
twist in Miami blends lowers the 
breaking strength of the fibers, 
and it is difficult to calculate them. 
The Miami blend usually uses 12- 
denier acetate fibers in combina- 
tion with 3-denier viscose, with 
twist multipliers as high as 6.5. 


How to Calculate Strength 
of Warp Yarns 


To figure strength of single 
warp yarns, a breaking factor 
(skein strength * yarn count) of 
at least 1000 is desired. Some 
plants use yarns with a slightly 
lower breaking factor, but difficul- 
ties are encountered unless the 
yarn is plied with either filament 
yarn or another spun yarn. 

In spun yarns, the breaking fac- 
tor is not a fixed value for all yarn 
counts. For the same twist and 
the same blend (such as a 50-50 
with 3-denier acetate and 3-denier 
viscose) a 10/1 yarn will have a 
breaking factor approximately 20 
per cent higher, and a 30/1 yarn 
will have a breaking factor ap- 
proximately 16 per cent lower than 
that of a 20/1 yarn. This is prob- 
ably because a given twist multi- 
plier permits less finer slippage in 
a coarse yarn as compared. to a 
fine yarn. ) 

For the range of yarns common- 
ly used in dressgoods, namely, 18s 
to 26s, the following method of 
calculating the predicted skein 
strength is of value. It has been 
used to calculate the strengths giv- 
en in Table 4-B. 

The cotton count of the yarn is 
first converted to denier: 5314 — 
cotton count == denier. The de- 
nier is then multiplied by a con- 
stant which depends upon the fi- 
ber being used in the yarn. These 
constants are: 


5-denier dull acetate .................. 16 
3-denier dull acetate .................. .20 
3-denier bright viscose ........... 31 
1.5-denier bright viscose.............. 37 


Example 1. What skein strength 
can be obtained from a 20/1 spun 
rayon yarn composed of 3-denier 





























TABLE 4-A 







































































4 YARN SIZE YARN COMPOSITION | 
a — T | Total Average 
: Cotton | Equiv. | Viscose Per Cent Acetate Per Cent Fibers Denier 
Py | Count_| Denier }} 1.5 D/F | 3.0 D/F | 5.0 D/F | 3.0 D/F | 5.0 D/F | 8.0 D/F | 12.0D/F a per Fiber 
a 
: 40/1 132 ee ne i er ee ee ee 88 | 1.50 
40/1 132 80 hh Cea ee, pee ee ee Cee a at 
; 40/1 132 eee eee et ae ob ee 79 | 1.67 
7 40/1 132 75 a edie eae ke ce A eet ee 77 =| 1.71 
5 | (35/1 150 -— Einale perenne: Hespinet tnt tive tian”: Pitre 8 ae 100 1.50 
35/1 150 | Se ee | a eas ty eee oe / 87 1.72 
: 35/1 150 75 eo Maal. copes Wfacweli.. | » sae 87 1.72 
J 35/1 150 80 , ie yee | a ee eee ee 90 1.66 
i 35/1 150 ES EER eae eRe Se eae, a Sapien 75 2.00 
t 30/1 176 eS are as | . IBS ee 74 2.37 
Fi 30/1 176 ae ot | 50 7 i 87 2.02 
a 30/1 176 ee a ie — 25 97 1.81 
30/1 176 FE Re: eli ia LE, ae eee is 101 1.74 
30/1 176 50 ah. ae, a -S aes ee oe tum 8 2.00 
30/1 176 be - <iegees Ae 15 103 1.70 
30/1 176 SPT Se Sy, tae Re can, Re, 105 1.67 
30/1 176 OS Ee a a Sareea Ee ede 117 1.50 
30/1 1, See. qm ee 0 ee a eee 59 3.00 
25/1 212 235 | - 1 ten __ Sie ler SR Ee seen 86 2.44 
25/1 212 2 eee ee a On 50 cee 9] 2.30 
25/1 212 50 mm | Shwe ee ee as ee een 105 2.00 
25/¥ “| + 212 50 ei Se oe i AiG 2 amen 112 1.87 
25/1 212 ca 7 ee rn es ee 120 1.75 
25/1 212 FF aa ewe eee re eee oY | nn 83 2.53 
25/1 212 25 a a I an eee ee ee ee 87 2.41 
25/1 212 ae st eee 1 ee ee ee ee Pe 140 1.50 
25/1 a Tees oon i ne eee” ye Cee 70 =| 3.00 
20/1 264 32 “au ae a ree oe + ee Ce 176 | 1.50 
20/1 Be, ae x | °F ae | — ne ee, Oe ee ae 88 3.00 
20/1 eee - a iar Fee ae ie 88 3.00 
20/1 a Oe wes oe thle ee i i. or et See 88 | 3.00 
20/1 264 — | ae , apa eS ee ae Sree 94 | 2.80 
20/1 i cae me f° Glew ere: 5a Oe ae See 80- | 3.30 
20/1 264 50 7 ak. ree se ea ee 118 | 2.23 
mero? Gee ons: “BR ae wae: [kk a snes ats co wee ee Be ee 114 | 2.30 
20/1) 264 | a oe ee ae eee a pe Bee 110 | 2.40 
Sie oe 2 ee Se ee ee eee oe pe ee eee imc! “Be 
20/1 | 264 | SS i aa | De. °F a7 Sone 105 (|—Clo2.5] 
20/1 | 264 ce. Re. 1 ae RR Pe ger at 25 136 | 2.27 
20/1 | 264 a Seen a nr ae ae ee 155 | 1.70 
Sitti, SM os 4 a a rr ee ea, re ae 25 =| 2m 
20/1 | 264 | 25 a | cae © Se ieee 2h 2 100 | 2.64 
Seiockh: BG “ie | a tS ae cai saa Ue in Te) 
20/1 | 264 || 50 ss | 2 a as PO ee Aan 122 | 2.16 
20/1 | 264 | | ae 4 15 | Ber? 1) lee Bi ee - OE - - > 2.11 
vsicre: Me 68: Wud fk aes eg, ae ie, Baa 196 | 1.50 
ee ae oa i) A Elia ie ae pee: ae or 147 | 2.00 
tne aes po = ae ee See OE aes See 98 | 3.00 
erences ae (me OB Re ae ee eee eS eres ees a i <@s 
18/1 | 294 || i i ae Ne eae eae 123 2.39 
Serevcis GOR Be oS ape Se Po ae i 98 3.00 
ae, a? ae eae a Saat eee ee 98 3.00 
tao. a oo |  6—6©|— eee a a re ere a 98 3.00 
joe a | eT i a ee ee es ee ee" 98 3.00 
18/1 | 294 oe ee ee eo ae ee 138 2.13 
18/1 | 294 at ee ee ee le ES ee eee 164 1.79 
18/1 | 294 a oe | one ee Ga ace 101 2.91 
18/1 | 294 oe = ae SE Ema pened 111 2.65 
ga | a on aa woe = ae cee 88 3.34 
Ee tee a a ae ee Ear eae en 15 7 3.38 
ee oa oa a SS Se Oo ere 110 3.00 
“eee See eon oe: hale. a (a ere Fo a, eee 110 3.00 
eS ae Pe Te eae ee RE ee eee Pen 110 3.00 
(dA Oe eee a ar ‘iity ret Gagne eke Capea, Saat 110 3.00 
16/1 | 330 eee Ga eee as Bees 143 2.31 
16/1 | 330 See a aes ne RS aca 175 1.89 
16/1 ee ees St See TT ge) SERS | nae een 110 3.00 
16/1 i See 75 Re ER ae Soe ee ee 10 96 3.44 
16/1 an a =! ERIE en Nero. See © Seana 220 1.50 
14/1 . sae ee a | a ae a enone, flee 88 4.30 
14/1 378  Rigery 13 Yee BOO Sey ory a ee eee 252 1.50 
eee eh ae Rat wa sae a Re ae 88 4.30 
RE. ee ee Re saan a | REISS 5 cies ERs BAS SR aa ae 126 3.00 
ao an meee 50 RS ce er en, ee 101 3.74 
14/1 | 378 25 Se Serre 4 hol 50 AS iene 132 2.86 
14/1 378 25 6h a Me ee 25 ~ LA: See 127 2.97 
14/1 oa oe ee eee a ae 20 122 3.09 
12/1 ae Sa I i 2 ea we ee a peo 118 3.75 
toe. ee an a : oe, sear an ao 104 4.25 
12/1 ae opocge | eee EAE a: Campo 25 155 2.85 
ys Se oe le a a ae ea eee 295 | 1.50 
ee ae eee Sete iy iil aes geal: «repent 147 | 3.00 
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TABLE 4-B 


BREAKING STRENGTH CHART FOR THE DRESS GOODS RANGE 
3.5 Twist Multiplier: 2 and 24-inch Staple (1.5 D/F Viscose is 1'/2-inch) 










































































YARN SIZE || YARN COMPOSITION lj 
C PerCent || PerCent | PerCent | Tated 
Per Cent er Cen | er Cen er Cen | Total a 
Cotton Equiv. | Dull Dull | Bright Bright |‘ Fibers — rte Skein 
count Denier || 3 D/F 5 D/F | 1% D/F 3D/F || per Cross Fiber Breaking 
Acetate Acetate | Viscose | Viscose | Section Strength 

.20 Constant | .16 Constant | .37 Constant .31 Constant | (Lbs.) 
26/1 204 Bs Seg rt ee cee 50 | 68 3.0 52.02 
26/ ] 204 _- |.” ~ti 10 40 | 74 2.7 52.90 
26/1 204 a 2 9 ge 15 35 78 2.6 53.51 
26/1 204 a 20 30 80 2.5 94.11 
26/1 204 me OLS See 25 29 84 2.4 55.08 
26/1 204 PrN eer, See 50 | 54 3.8 47.94 
26/1 204 25 ae eee 50 | 61 3.3 49.98 
26/1 = eee 25 eyes 75 61 3.3 55.90 
26/1 ad 50 25 25 71 2.8 51.00 
26/1 |. lU—>“*eS i= 40 25 35 73 2.8 93.84 
25/1 212 50 eae. Ae 50 70 3.0 54.06 
25/1 jet Bia | aa coe 50 56 3.7 49.82 
25/1 ee 50 15 35 66 3.2 51.37 
25/1 y= 50 25 25 73 2.9 53.00 
25/1 212 25 25 15 35 | 73 2.9 53.86 
25/1 212 Se ee ye 40 | 70 3.0 51.44 
25/1 a Te 25 15 60 | 78 2.7 59.32 
25/1 ke Aer 2 ae 70 | 62 3.4 56.12 
oa a 60 20CCS 20 | 68 3.1 48.88 
25/1 212 40 Se a 60 | 70 3.0 96.37 
25/1 212 a ae See ae Ce | 71 3.0 42.40 
24/1 221 . eee | 20 74 3.0 96.10 
24/1 221 e-orck.. ee BN! eee nH 74 3.0 44.20 
24/1 SS ha | 25 | 15 60 i 84 2.6 61.90 
24/1 tS eee 50 | 15 | 395 {| 68 3.2 53.68 
24/1 iia" 40 aero | 60 | 66 3.3 55.00 
24/1 ee eee 60 wage | 40 | 95 4.0 48.40 
24/1 221 25 | 25 25 25 83 2.6 97.20 
22/1 241 30 he Ra = | 50 | 80 3.0 61.20 
22/1 241 40 =: ee en | 60 | 80 3.0 63.84 
22/1 241 30 — * BN ee 70 80 3.0 66.48 
22/1 _ S| ae 40 ——— | 60 67 3.60 60.31 
22/1 2». | = ae | 50 64 3.70 56.40 
22/1 SS ha 50 15 | 35 76 3.10 98.56 
22/1 2 40 15 45 89 2.70 62.16 
22/1 241 25 25 15 | 35 84 2.80 60.96 
22/1 241 || 100 ecitaie pre == 80 3.00 48.26 
20/1 264 | _. ee eae ee wae = 50 | 88 3.00 67.37 
20/1 264 || _ See a | 15 35 | 100 2.64 69.35 
20/1 264 ae 25 25 | 108 2.44 71.28 
20/1 a eS eee 50 | 70 3.77 62.04 
20/1 iia 30 15 35 | 82 3.21 64.07 
20/1 264 aisle | 50 25 | 25 86 3.07 66.00 
20/1 ? a= 75 25 | _— | 80 3.30 96.10 
20/1 264 25 | 25 heievas | 50 | 76 3.47 64.68 
20/1 ee 60 15 25 | 77 3.42 60.17 
20/1 264 pn aa saad 40 | 88 3.00 64.15 
20/1 264 100 es aa, 88 3.00 52.80 
18/1 i eee 50 onlin 50 78 3.64 69.09 
18/1 . of Ga 60 ‘ith | 40 74 3.97 64.43 
18/1 es See es 50 15 | 35 85 3.45 71.42 
18/1 294 25 AS Ae | 25 77 3.81 60.75 
18/1 ke Eee Seer 25 68 4.32 97.83 
18/1 294 a _ Fae. See ee | 75 88 3.34 79.88 
18/1 294 San ae ee ee | 50 98 3.00 74.97 
18/1 294 50 | eo lg eee eh - 78 3.76 52.92 
18/1 294 75 . aa By i ils 25 98 3.00 66.63 
18/1 294 | 100 DS igh ee a eee Lee 98 3.00 98.80 








dull acetate rayon staple? 

20/1 cotton count = 264 denier. 

The constant for 3-denier acetate 
is 0.20. Hence: 

264 x 0.20 = 52.80 pounds 
(skein breaking strength). 


Example 2. If a blend of 50 per 
cent 3-denier acetate and 50 per 
cent 3-denier viscose is considered 
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for 20/1 yarn, the cotton count is 
first converted to denier, which is 
264, as before. Since 50 per cent is 
3-denier acetate and 50 per cent 3- 
denier viscose, the calculation is as 
follows: 

50 X 264 = 132 denier < 0.20 


(constant for 3-denier acetate) = 
26.40 pounds breaking strength. 


00 < 264 = 132 denier < 0.31 
(constant for 3-denier viscose) = 
40.92 pounds. 

26.40 -+- 40.92 = 67.32 pounds 
(skein breaking strength). 


Example 3. Some blends contain 
three components. A- common 
blend of this type is 50 per cent 
5-denier acetate, 35 per cent 3-de- 
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nier viscose, and 15 per cent 1.5- 
denier viscose. If such a yarn its 
to be spun into 20/1, the calculated 
break in pounds is as follows: 

20/1 = 264 denier. 

50° 5-denier acetate — 132 de- 


nier < 0.16 = 21.12. 

35° 3-denier viscose = 92 de- 
nier “ 0.31 = 28.52. 

15° 1.5-denier viscose = 40 de- 
nier » 0.37 = 14.80. 


Calculated skein break for the 
blend is therefore 21.12 + 28.52 -+- 
14.80 — 64.44 pounds. 

Breaking strengths calculated by 
this method correlate fairly well 
with actual test results, because 


é 


the constants used in the method 
have been derived from a study of 
a large accumulation of actual 
skein-strength data. 

The factors given for the various 
fibers are based on 2-inch staple 
but are also applicable to 24-inch 
staple, inasmuch as only a slight 
increase in breaking strength is ob- 
tained when the fiber length is in- 
creased from 2 to 2% inches. The 
shorter, 1%4-inch staple will pro- 
duce a breaking strength approxi- 
mately 8 per cent lower; hence, 
the calculated strength must be re- 
duced by 8 per cent when 144-inch 
fibers are to be processed. 





Drarer Loom 


FIXING 





By Ben H. Crawiord 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THE PRECEDING article in this series, which appeared in the 

December issue, began the discussion of the picking mo- 
tion on the loom and gave setting instructions for the various 
parts covered. This sixth article continues the picking-motion 
discussion and deals with the lug assembly, the picker stick and 
picker, the pick shaft stop, and the parallel motion.—The Editors. 


Artiele 6 


IN SETTING the lug assembly on 

a loom, the crank shaft is 
placed directly on top center. The 
lug block should be moved into the 
short lug, which should fit tight- 
ly around the pick arm, until 
there is only enough distance be- 
tween the lug block and the pick 
arm to prevent excess wear or 


binding. The picker stick is mov- 
ed all the way to the back of the 
shuttle box, and while in this po- 
sition, all lost motion should be 
removed from the lug assembly by 
placing the long lug tightly against 
the picker stick and bolting the 
lug to the outer end of the lug 
block. 

The position of the lug assembly 
—short lug, lug block, and long 
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The constants used can be ap- 
plied to all blends for the range 
from 18s to 26s. For numbers 
finer than 26s, the calculated 
breaking strength must be reduced 
10 per cent. If the yarns are very 
coarse—for instance, 10s to 15s— 
at least 10 per cent should be add- 
ed to the calculated breaking 
strength in order to obtain rea- 
sonably accurate results. 


(The fourth, and concluding, ar- 
ticle in this series will appear in an 
early issue and will include a discus- 
sion of those things to consider in 
manufacturing quality yarns from 
staple fibers.—The Editors.) 








lug—should be such that the pick- 
arm end of the assembly (short- 
lug end) is slightly lower than the 
long-lug, or picker-stick end. Nev- 
er have the long-lug end lowe: 
than the short-lug end, as this will 
have a tendency to lift the picker 
stick as the loom picks. The 
height of the short-lug end of the 
assembly is governed by the length 
of the pick arm, while the height 
of the long-lug end is governed 
by the height of the power strap 
on the picker stick. 

We may conclude, then, that the 
height of the lug assembly gov- 
erns the amount of power on the 
loom. By power we mean the 
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force exerted to move the shuttle 
across the loom. The length of 
the pick arm, which is adjustable 
and is determined by its position 
in respect to the pick shaft, along 
with the position of the power 
strap on the picker stick, governs 
the leverage of the picker stick. 
The longer the pick arm and the 
lower the power strap, the more 
leverage on the stick and the more 
power on the loom. Thus, power 
can be added to the loom by low- 
ering the power strap or pick arm. 
Power is taken off the loom by 
raising the power strap or shorten- 
ing the pick arm. When either an 
increase or decrease of power is 
made, by use of one or both of 
these means, care should be ex- 
ercised to see that the picker-stick 
end of the lug assembly remains 
higher than the pick-arm end. This 
is easily accomplished if, when 
making a change in power, the 
fixer makes use of both the power 
strap and the pick arm rather 
than makes the entire change only 
at one end of the lug assembly. 


The position of the power strap 
and the length of the pick arm, 
to ensure correct loom operation, 
will depend upon the type goods 
being run and the loom on which 
they are being woven. On: the 
Draper E- and X-Model looms, 
the power strap should be attach- 
ed to the picker stick about 7% 
to 8 inches above the heel bolt. 
It is often a mill’s policy to re- 
quire that the power strap be per- 
manently fastened at a _ certain 
height on the stick, as measured 
from the heel bolt, and that the 
fixers make all adjustments for 
power changes by use of the pick 
arm. This is a good rule, as a 
power strap placed 71% to 8 inches 
from the heel bolt affords ample 
power to throw the shuttle across 
the loom. Should the loom slam 
off and fail to operate correctly 
with the strap in this position, it 
is not due to lack of power, but 
to parts being worn and operating 
incorrectly. 


Stroke of the Picker Stick 


The stroke of the picker stick 
is defined as the distance the 
picker is moved from the back of 
the shuttle box to the front of the 
box through the action of the pick- 
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ing motion when the loom is 
turned by hand. Turning by hand 
is stipulated because, when the 
loom is running, the momentum 
of the picker stick carries it be- 
yond the point to which it moves 
when the loom is turned by hand. 
The stroke should measure 7/2 to 
8 inches on 36-inch to 40-inch 
Draper E- and X-Model looms 
when set correctly. This dis- 
tance may be measured most 
conveniently from the back of the 
picker, with picker stick at back 
of shuttle box, to the back of the 
picker with pick ball at its high- 
est lift. 

Mills often neglect to require 
the loom fixer to check on the 
stroke of the stick. This is a mis- 
take, as the correct stroke ensures 
correct operation with minimum 
power. It indicates also the con- 
dition of the parts of the picking 
assembly. When the various parts 
of the picking motion are not worn 
and are set up correctly, the 
stroke specified is easily obtained. 
But when the pick point becomes 
worn, or when the pick-shaft stud 
and pick ball become worn, the 
height to which the pick ball is 
lifted is affected. This in turn 
affects the distance the stick is 
brought forward and results in de- 
creased force being exerted on the 
shuttle. When the stroke measures 
less than the minimum set by the 
mill, the different parts and set- 
tings of the picking motion should 
be checked and the worn parts re- 
placed, if necessary, to ensure 
that the full stroke and power 
are available on every pick. 

When the height of the power 
strap or the length of the pick arm 
is changed to increase the power 
of the loom, the stroke of the 
picker stick is affected. Increas- 
ing the power increases the stroke, 
while decreasing the power de- 
creases the stroke. It is import- 
ant to note that when a power 
change is made at either of these 
places, the lugs have to be re- 
adjusted in order for the loom to 
pick correctly, regardless of the 
timing used. When power is add- 
ed, the lugs have to be taken up 
or shortened. When power is tak- 
en off the loom, the lugs have to 
be let out or lengthened. This is 
because the picker stick, when at 
the back of the shuttle box, is not 
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perpendicular to the parallel mo- 
tion and floor but is at an angle of 
about 75 degrees. 


Pick Shaft Stop 


The pick shaft stop is a projec- 
tion about two inches high which 
is cast as part of the pick shaft. 
It is slightly to the rear and on 
top of the pick shaft and works 
against the underside of the loom 
side. Its purpose is to arrest 01 
stop the rising action of the pick 
ball, which results from the mo- 
mentum imparted to it as the pick 
ball passes over the pick point. 
When the pick shaft stop is set 
correctly, the pick ball stays in 
contact with the rim of the cam 
for approximately the entire revo- 
lution of the cam. If the pick bal] 
is not held in close proximity to 
the pick cam as the ball passes 
over the pick point, when the pick 
ball does fall back down the cam 
will have turned sufficiently for 
the ball to strike the cam rim in- 
stead of the pick point. The pick 
ball will strike the cam rim in the 
same place, as it comes back into 
contact with the cam of each revo- 
lution of the cam-shaft, and will 
soon wear a hole in the cam rim 
at this first point of contact after 
the loom picks. 

As the pick shaft has no vertical 
adjustment, the loom fixer must 
be careful about filing the pick 
shaft stop to obtain the correct 
clearance between the pick point 
and the pick ball as the loom 
picks. The distance between these 
two parts should be just enough 
to prevent the pick ball from 
binding as it passes over the high- 
est part of the pick point. When 
the pick ball is receiving its high- 
est lift, the pick shaft stop should 
allow a clearance of about one- 
eighth inch between the pick ball 
and pick point. This may neces- 
sitate considerable work on the 
part of the fixer to achieve this 
clearance, for the pick shaft may 
have to be removed from the loom 
several times, filing it slightly each 
time, before the correct setting is 
obtained. It is far better to re- 
move it several times, and file it 
a few light strokes each time, than 
it is to file away too much and 
attempt to run it in this condition. 
Experienced fixers rarely have to 
remove the shaft more than twice 
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to get the correct setting. Should 
the inexperienced fixer or learner 
file the stop too much, the shaft 
should be sent to the shop, the 
top built up, and the job com- 
pleted in the prescribed manner. 

If the pick shaft stop has been 
filed too much on looms which are 
equipped with pick ball covers, a 
great deal of trouble is experi- 
enced with these covers being 
broken by striking against the 
loom side. 


Parallel Motion 


After the parallel motion has 
been assembled, the parallel foot 
should be setscrewed to the rock- 
er shaft go that the parallel shoe 
fits or works on the entire width 
of the foot as the loom picks. If 
the foot is set incorrectly, the shoe 
is likely to contact only the front 
or back edge of the foot, depend- 
ing upon the position of the foot. 
This not only wears these parts 
excessively, but also causes the 
stick to be in a strained position 
and will likely cause the loom to 
Slam off. These parts should be 
tested to see that they are set and 
working correctly by rocking the 
shoe on the foot and checking to 
see that the shoe works on the en- 
tire width of the foot for the 
length of the stroke. 


Attaching the Picker 


Loom pickers are made of leath- 
er, rubber, fabric, or combina- 
tions of fabric and rubber. All 
pickers, to a certain extent, are 
pliable and will therefore stretch 
if driven on the picker stick in- 
correctly. It is bad practice to force 
the picker on the stick by striking 
the body of the picker with a 
hammer. When this is done the 
picker will be stretched, although 
it may appear at the time of in- 
stallation to be absolutely tight, 
correctly paralleled, and to fit the 
stick perfectly. 

Each time the shuttle enters the 
box, it strikes the picker as the 
shuttle comes to rest in the box. 
This action causes the picker to 
have a tendency to ride up the 
picker stick, due to the angle of 
the stick when it is at the back 
of the box. If the picker has been 
hammered on the stick and has 
been stretched after the loom has 


run a short time, a check by the 
fixer will show that the picker 
is too high and out of parallel. 
Once a picker has been driven on 
in this manner, no amount of re- 
setting or adjusting will cause it 
to equal the life or performance 
that is attained by attaching it 
correctly in the beginning. 

The loop or back of the picker 
should be used in driving it on the 
stick. The flat surface of the 
small end of a No. 34 wrench af- 
fords an excellent means of driv- 
ing the picker on the stick with- 
out stretching or damaging it. 
After the picker has been tapped 
lightly to start it on the stick, the 
jaws of the wrench are placed on 
the loop, and the fixer strikes the 
top of the wrench. The wrench fits 
perfectly around the picker stick 
and will prevent the loop being 
battered or broken. A picker at- 
tached in this manner and correct- 
ly paralleled will stay in parallel, 
as the front of the picker will not 





PARALLEL BLOCK 


ANGLE OF WEAR 


y 


have been stretched and it is, 
therefore, impossible for it to ride 
up the stick. The fixer should be 
careful not to drive the picker 
so far down on the stick that it 
rubs on the end lay plate, as this 
not only wears the picker but 
tends to kill the force of the pick 
and affects the correct boxing of 
the shuttle. 

Before putting a new picker on 
the loom, the fixer should check 
on the condition of the parts of 
the parallel motion. The parallel 
block and tongue must be in good 
shape, or the face of the picker 
stick will not be square with the 
loom but will be held at an angle. 
This angle will usually be toward 
the front of the loom, as the great- 
est wear of the parallel block is on 
the back side of the block. Parts 
that are worn excessively should 
be replaced. 

Next, the fixer should check to 
see that the shuttle is in the cen- 





FIG. 16 
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ter of the shuttle box. The picker 
should always be set and parallel- 
ed in respect to the position of the 
shuttle. Never attempt to box a 
shuttle so as to make its position 
conform to an incorrectly set 
picker, as this will cause the shut- 
tle to be thrown out of line as it 
leaves the box. It is easy to de- 
termine by eye whether or not 
the shuttle is in the center of the 
box by seeing if the knurl of the 
shuttle is over the center of the 
picker stick guide. The picker 
stick guide is the slot in the bot- 
tom of the shuttle box through 
which the picker stick passes. 


Paralleling the Picker 


The picker is first placed in 
position by driving it down on the 
picker stick until the knurl or spur 
of the shuttle lines up with the 
hole in the picker, with the shut- 
tle all the way in the box and the 
picker stick tight against the end 
lay strap. Be sure that the shut- 
tle is flat on the end lay plate. 
When the picker and shuttle are 
moved to the forward end of the 
shuttle box (end of stroke) until 
the picker stick is against the 
leather bumper, the picker end of 
the shuttle should rise slightly. 
Should the picker not be adjust- 
ed to the correct height along the 
length of the stroke, use is made 
of the parallel screw to make it 
parallel. Running-in the screw 
raises the picker on the front of 
the stroke while lowering it at 
the back. Running-out on the 
screw lowers the picker on the 
front while raising it on the back. 
Some slight change in the posi- 
tion of the picker on the picker 
stick, in conjunction with adjust- 
ments of the parallel screw, may 
be necessary before the picker can 
be correctly paralleled. After the 
correct setting has been attained. 
tighten the check-nut on the par- 
allel screw, to hold it in place. Be 
sure that the picker does not touch 
or drag on the surface of the end 
lay plate at any point during its 
stroke. 

The picker should be thorough- 
ly tested to see that it is parallel- 
ed by moving it from the back 
of the box to the front several 
times. while in contact with the 


(Continued on page 112) 
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A Digest of the Union Contract 
with New England Mills 





By Frack A. Constangy 


Industry Advisory Council, Atlanta, Ga. 


PRESENTED herewith is an analysis of the significant features 

in the union contract recently signed between the Fall 
River and New Bedford Textile Associations and the Textile 
Workers Union of America, a CIO affiliate, by an attorney with 


wide experience in the field of labor relations. 


This analysis is 


presented because of its interest to textile manufacturers, not 
as demands now made on a national basis, but as information 
indicating what may be demanded in other textile mills with 
whom the union has contracts.—The Editors. 


THE FOLLOWING provisions of 
the recently signed contract 
between Fall River Textile Manu- 
facturers Association, New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the Textile Workers 
Union of America are significant. 

I. The contract is between the 
union and the associations and au- 
tomatically includes any new mem- 
bers of the association who join 
subsequent to the execution of the 
contract, but does not exclude 
companies who withdraw from the 
association prior to the expiration 
of the contract. 

II. Union Security Provisions. 
The contract provides for a union 
shop, 1.e.: 

(a) All employees shall be re- 
quired to join the union within 
30 days from the date of the con- 
tract, and all new employees shall 
be required to join the union with- 
in 30 days of their employment 
(union shop). 

(b) It provides that in hiring 
new employees the employer shall 
give preference to union members 
and may hire from outside the 
union only when union members 
are not available (preferential hir- 
ing). 

(c) It provides that veterans 
who have selective service rein- 
statement rights shall be reem- 
ployed only subject to the terms of 
the agreement (union shop pro- 
visions). 

(d) The contract provides for a 
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Mr. Constangy 


voluntary check-off of union dues 
and initiation fees; that is, a check- 
off card signed by the individual 
employees. In the event the em- 
ployee leaves the mill to which 
the check-off card was given and 
is employed by another mill in the 
association, the check-off authori- 
zation is to be sent to the new em- 
ployer through the association and 
to be applicable. 

The union is to be furnished 
with bulletin boards. Unions agree 
that there will be no solicitation 
and collection of dues on the prop- 
erty of the employer, nor shall 
there be solicitation of members 
so as to interfere with production 


or operation of the mill. Union 
representatives shall have access 
to the plant for the purpose of 
“adjusting grievances, negotiating 
settlement of disputes, and investi- 
gating working conditions.”’ 

III. Wages. (a) Sixty-five-cent min- 
imum; every employee other than 
handicapped shall be paid at least 
the minimum after six weeks. 

(b) Effective November 4, 1945, all 
wage rates after adjustment under 
the peg point formula shall be in- 
creased by 8c per hour. This in- 
cludes hourly, piece, and incentive 
rates. 

(c) Piece rates must yield sixty per 
cent of the workers, each week, at 
least the base rate which is specified. 
If the piece rates do not yield this 
figure, piece rate earnings of all 
workers are adjusted by the percent- 
age necessary to bring the earnings 
of all workers for that week to yield 
the base rate for at least sixty per 
cent. At the end of eight weeks, if 
the weekly adjustment is still being 
made to reach the base rate for six- 
ty per cent, then piece rates shall be 
renegotiated. 

If it is proved that the employer 
has not properly adjusted the pay as 
agreed, the proper adjustment shall 
be made, plus five per cent penalty. 

Employer shall furnish the union, 
on request, low, high, and average 
earnings of piece and incentive rate 
employees by job classification, to- 
gether with job descriptions not more 
frequently than quarterly. All job 
classifications shall be guaranteed 
100 per cent of the base rates on 
hourly work and minimum weekly 
wage on piece work, except where 
practice has set a higher minimum in 
a particular mill, in which case the 
higher minimum shall apply. This is 
not applicable to learners and han- 
dicapped workers. 

Adjustment of Piece Rates. 
Changed piece rates are to be set 
so as to produce the expected av- 
erage hourly earnings equal to 
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those currently paid on the job. 
Union or employer may institute 
a grievance (subject to arbitra- 
tion) that the piece rate in effect 
prior to the change was improp- 
erly set or yields earnings on the 
changed or new job which would 
result in gross inequalities within 
the classification. On changes of 
construction or production, a trial 
period of an agreed length between 
the parties shall be had before the 
rate is set and the normal effi- 
ciency established. During the 
trial period, average earnings on 
previous job will be paid. Either 
union or employer may institute 
a grievance regarding any estab- 
lished piece rate. 


Shift Premium. A _ seven-cent 
third-shift premium shall be paid. 


Reporting Pay. All employees or- 
dered to report for work and report- 
ing at the regular hour on the first 
and second shifts shall be guaranteed 
work or pay in lieu thereof for four 
hours. Workers on the third shift 
shall be guaranteed a full shift. 
Guarantee shall not apply where 
mill’s failure to provide work arises 
from an emergency shut-down due 
to causes beyond company control. 
Where employee has been working at 
the mill regularly, he shall be con- 
sidered as having been ordered to re- 
port for work on his next regular 
work-day, unless, prior to quitting, 
notice has been given that he shall 
not report. 

Waiting Time. The employers rec- 
ognize that excessive waiting time or 
waiting time within the control of 
the mill shall be subject to griev- 
ance and arbitration for the purpose 
of determining the compensation for 
such waiting time. The parties shall 
implement this provision by a more 
particular agreement as to waiting 
time. 

Temporary Transfers. Employees 
temporarily transferred at the re- 
quest of the employer to other work 
shall receive the rate of pay appli- 
cable thereto or their straight time 
average hourly earnings fer the pre- 
ceding six weeks on their regular 
job, whichever is higher. 

Wage Revision. Either party 
may request a general upward or 
downward wage revision or revi- 
sion of any rate, or rates, of pay 
not oftener than twice a year, re- 
visions to be effective the first 
Monday after the first day of Jan- 
uary and the first Monday after 
the first day of August and shall 


continue until the termination of 
the agreement or renewal thereof. 
Request for revision shall be 
mailed not less than 30 days prior 
to the requested revision date; if 
the parties cannot agree within 15 
days after receipt thereof, either 
party may request arbitration of 
the wage revision. 

Women employees shall receive 
the same rate of pay as men em- 
ployees for the same work per- 
formed. 














DONT WORRY / ju MAKE 
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have the right to institute such 
changes, but when requested by 
the union, there shall be a discus- 
sion of such changes and if dif- 
ferences develop between the par- 
ties, such differences shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

In the case of technological 
changes, management shall first 
inform the union of the fact that 
the change is to be made, giving 
the date, nature, and expected 
earnings. Parties shall discuss the 





A successful operation, according to unions in some industries 


IV. Work Loads. While the con- 
tract provides that the employer 
shall have the right to change or 
introduce machines, processes, and 
methods of manufacture, it divides 
work assignment changes into 
three classes: (a) routine changes 
arising from alterations and con- 
struction of existing jobs but re- 
quiring no change in methods, ma- 
chinery, or equipment; (b) tech- 
nological changes resulting § in 
changes of equipment or machin- 
ery used on job; and (c) other 
changes which are neither routine 
nor technological. 

It further provides that in rou- 
tine changes the employer shall 
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proposal for at least two weeks; 
employer may then install the pro- 
posed change for a trial period of 
four weeks, which may be extend- 
ed by mutual agreement. During 
the trial period, employees shall 
be paid no less than average hourly 
earnings for previous quarter. In 
the event final agreement during 
or subsequent to the trial period 
results in higher rates of pay, em- 
ployee shall be paid higher rate 
retroactive to date of assignment. 
Within 15 days of expiration of the 
trial period, union may present a 
written statement of its grievances 
and if not satisfied within 5 days 
thereafter, may submit the matter 
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to arbitration for final binding de- 
cision. 

As to other changes, there shall 
be no change in established work 
assignment unless mutually agreed 
on through the following proced- 
ure. Employer may _ request 


changes of the union and if, within 


fifteen (15) days, during which ne- 
gotiations are to take place, they 
have not been agreed upon, they 
shall be submitted to arbitration. 
These changes apparently are not 
to be made if there is no agree- 
ment until the matter is decided 
by the arbitrator. 


V. Hours, Overtime, and Holidays. 
Eight (8) hour day and forty (40) hour 
week, Monday through Friday, in- 
clusive, provided in contract. Sched- 
ule shall be posted showing the regu- 
lar hours per day and regular day’s 
work per shift. Changes in starting 
and closing time of shifts established 
by previous schedule shall be sub- 
ject to agreement with the union; 
failing agreement, to arbitration. 


All hours worked in excess of eight 
(8) in any one day or in excess of 
any regularly scheduled shift of less 
than eight (8) and all hours in ex- 
cess of forty (40) a week shall be 
paid at time and a half without pyra- 
miding. Employer shall have the 
right to reschedule shifts up to eight 
(8) hours a day. 

Work performed on _ Saturday 
shall be paid at time and a half, ex- 
cept where state law or regularly 
scheduled work-week of the third 
shift or work performed by watch- 
men, guards, and firemen includes 
saturday work as part of the regu- 
‘arly scheduled work-week. 

Time and a half shall be paid for 
work performed on ten holidays, as 
follows. New Year’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Patriot’s Day (April 
19), Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Ar- 
mmistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
«Christmas Day. If any of the above 
‘mentioned holidays shall fali on Sun- 
Way. the succeeding Monday shall 
be deemed the holiday. 

Double time shall be paid for work 
performed on Sundays, except in the 
ease of watchmen, guards, and fire- 
men, whose regularly scheduled 
workweek includes Sunday. Shift 
maintenance men called in to work 
outside of their shift hours shall re- 
ceive time and a half for work per- 
formed up to 10:00 P.M. and double 
time for work performed after 10:00 
P.M., up to their regular starting 
time. Watchmen, guards, and fire- 
men will be paid time and a half 
for work on the sixth day and dou- 
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ble time for work on the seventh 
day. 


VI. Grievance Procedure. Griev- 
ance procedure begins with initial 
step of presentation of grievance 
by shop steward accompanied by 
the aggrieved employee in the em- 
ployee’s discretion and the over- 
seer of the department. There are 
three other steps thereafter, in- 
cluding participation of a repre- 
sentative of the association in the 
third step and arbitration in the 
fourth step. Arbitration must be 
demanded within fifteen (15) days 
after presentation of grievance to 
the overseer unless time extended. 
In the absence of arbitration de- 
mand within fifteen (15) days, the 
grievance shall be considered 
closed. In the first two steps of 
grievance procedure, company 
shall pay for time lost by shop 
steward, union committeemen, and 
employee involved, if grievance 
procedure occurs during working 
hours. Grievance procedure to be 
open to both employers and em- 
ployees. 


VII. Provision Against Strikes, 
Stoppages, or Slow-Downs, and 
Lock-Outs. In the event of unau- 
thorized strikes, union agrees that 
it will loyally and in good faith 
endeavor to secure return of the 
strikers to work. 


VIII. Arbitration. “Any dispute, 
difference, disagreement, or con- 
troversy of any nature or character 
whether or not a grievance”... 
which has not been satisfactorily 
adjusted within 15 days shall be 
promptly referred to an impartial 
arbitrator named in the agreement, 
and he shall proceed within ten 
days after receipt of the notice. 
The expenses of the impartial 
chairman to be borne by both par- 
ties. It is understood and agreed 
that questions involving changes in 
terms and conditions of the agree- 
ment shall not be subject to the 
grievance or arbitration procedure. 
(See other contract provisions, 
however.) 


IX. Disciplinary Action. Em- 
ployer shall have the sole discre- 
tion to discharge employees, ex- 
cept that such discharge shall not 
be made without just cause, “just 
cause to mean, among other things, 
inefficiency, insubordination, or 
persistent or serious infraction of 


rules relating to the health or safe- 
ty of other employees, or of rules 
reasonably promulgated by the 
management relating to the actual 
operation of the plant, or engag- 
ing in a strike or group stoppage 
of work of any kind, slow-down 
strike, sabotage, picketing or fail- 
ure to abide by the terms of this 
agreement or by the award of the 
impartial chairman.’ No employee 
to be discharged without first be- 
ing suspended, suspension to be- 
come a discharge automatically un- 
less the employer otherwise indi- 
cates or the union, within five 
days, files a grievance thereon. 
Employee shall leave the premises 
of the employer immediately upon 
suspension: failure to do _ so 
promptly and in an orderly man- 
ner constitutes sufficient grounds 
for suspension becoming a dis- 
charge, regardless of the justice or 
the notice of the suspension it- 
self. 


X. Seniority as Established by De- 
partments. Employee to retain seni- 
ority in old classification or depart- 
ment upon transfer for a period of 12 
months after his transfer. Seniority 
list to be posted twice each year, and 
a grievance may be filed within 30 
days after the posting of the list. 
Seniority shall prevail in lay-offs and 
recalls; last-in first-out rule to pre- 
vail. Thirty day probationary pe- 
riod provided. Discharges within 
the first 30 days shall not be made 
subject of grievance. Provision is 
made for shift transfers on the basis 
of seniority, with first shift vacancies 
being available to  high-seniority 
workers in second shift, second-shift 
vacancies to high seniority workers 
in third shift. If employee desires to 
be transferred from one shift to an- 
other, he notifies overseer of his de- 
sire, and each overseer to maintain 
a permanent list of such employees. 
After transfer has been offered to all 
on list, vacancies may be filled from 
any source. Vacancies in any pro- 
duction or maintenance department, 
excluding supervisory (second hands 
and up) shall be filled by workers 
with experience in vacant job. If the 
vacancy is not filled by an experi- 
enced worker within 30 days after it 
has occurred, then it shall be filled 
by promotion on basis of seniority 
and ability to perform job from em- 
ployees in departments and _ jobs 
having functional relationship to va- 
cant job. 


Promotions to supervisory  posi- 
tions shall not be restricted by seni- 
ority or subject to grievance. Em- 
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ployee promoted to supervisor re- 
tains seniority in former position for 
90 days. 

Seniority to be lost if employee 
quits, is discharged, or if employee 
does not report for work immediate- 
ly, if available, or, in any event, with- 
in 72 hours after notice of recall. 
Illness shall be sufficient excuse for 
not reporting, provided employer is 
notified within 48 hours. Employee 
proved to have been employed else- 
where during an unauthorized ab- 
sence from work or during a permit- 
ted leave of absence shall be consid- 
ered to have terminated employment. 

Leaves of Absence. Leaves of 
absence for appropriate period and 
subject to extension upon request 
will be granted to employees in 
case of: iflness, pregnancy, or in- 
jury and to employees selected or 
elected to act as representatives of 
the union. Refusal to grant leave 
of absence for above specified or 
other reasons, or discrimination 
between employees in the grant or 
refusal of leaves of absence, to be 
subject to grievance and arbitra- 
tion provisions. 

Employer shall notify the union 
in writing once a week of any 
leaves of absence in excess of five 
days requested by and granted to 
employees during preceding week. 
Union shop committee shall have 
top seniority for purposes of lay- 
offs and recall only during their 
terms of office. Employer to fur- 
nish union and association notices 
of new employees, quits, dlis- 
charges, lay-offs, recalls, leaves of 
absence, and the reasons therefor. 

XI. Veterans Rights. Standard 90- 
day reinstatement provisions of Se- 
lective Service Act, together with 
90-day reinstatement rights from end 
of disability in the case of worker 
with reinstatement rights disabled in 
military service provided; with fur- 
ther proviso that such employee shall 
be reinstated subject to the terms 
of the agreement (union shop). A dis- 
abled employee veteran who returns 
with physical handicaps may be 
placed and retained on any job he 
is capable of doing or may be trained 
to do on basis of plant-wide seniori- 
ty. 

New Employee Veterans. Any 
veteran of present war not employed 
by any person or company for 90 
days or more immediately preceding 
his induction, or who, though em- 
ployed elsewhere, has acquired physi- 
cal handicaps in military service and 
is employed by any employer in this 


contract may, after probationary pe- 
riod, receive seniority credit for pe- 
riod of military service subsequent 
to May 1, 1940, provided (a) he is 
hired within 90 days of discharge or 
termination of physical disability, if 
any; and (b) is not employed for the 
purpose of bringing about displace- 
ment of another employee. A com- 
pany-union veterans’ committee to be 
established for guidance and train- 
ing in handling of matters affecting 
veterans. 


XII. Vacation Pay. Vacation of 
one week at two per cent of total 
annual earnings for employees who 
have been employed for as much 
as one year and less than five; two 
weeks at four per cent of annual 
earnings for the year preceding 
his eligibility date for employees 
employed five years or more; and 
a vacation based on two per cent 
of earnings for the period of em- 
ployment to be given employee 
employed for more than three 
months but less than one year. Va- 
cations to be scheduled between 
June 15th and September 30th: 
shall be determined by employer, 
but he must confer with union 
before making up schedule. Vaca- 
tion pay to be paid to employee in 
addition to his regular earnings 
during the week prior to the be- 
ginning of the vacation period. 
Employee who left the employ of 
the employer to enter military 
service shall be entitled to vaca- 
tion pay, notwithstanding the fact 
that he left the mill prior to eligi- 
bility date, such pay to be two per 
cent or four per cent of his an- 
nual earnings during year preced- 
ing eligibility date. Employee re- 
turning from military service and 
reinstated shall receive vacation 
pay on following basis, whichever 
is greater: Two per cent or four 
per cent of his own annual earn- 
ings, or of the earnings of his oc- 
cupational group during the pre- 
ceding year. 


XIII. Insurance Benefits. Em- 
ployer shall maintain at its sole 
expense present group insurance 
plan. A committee of two repre- 
sentatives of the associations, two 
of the union, and the impartial 
umpire “shall explore the insur- 
ance contract for the purpose of 
improving benefits and methods’ 
of the program, but average cost 
per employee of the insurance 
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shall not be _ increased. Any 
changes recommended by the com- 
mittee shall be adopted by the em- 
ployer and maintained in _ force 
during the term of the agreement. 
On August 1, 1946, union may, 
upon 30 days notice, request revi- 
sion of the insurance program, and 
failing in agreement, if revision 
requested, the matter shall be sub- 
ject to arbitration. 

Should federal or state law be 
amended to provide benefits paral- 
leling those contained in insurance 
program and imposing cost thereot 
on the employer, then, and to that 
extent only, shall paralleling bene- 
fit provided in present insurance 
program become inoperative to 
avoid duplication of insurance 
cost to the employer. 


XIV. Termination. Contract 
shall be in force and effect until 
August 1, 1947, and for one-year 
terms thereafter unless written no- 
tice of termination is mailed by 
either party at least 60 days prior 
to the end of the current term. 

Sd 


Annual Meeting of ACMA 
Set for Pinehurst 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation will be held at the Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on May 14, 
15, and 16, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. William P. Ja- 
cobs, president of the association. 
The meeting will open at 2:30 
P.M. on Tuesday, the 14th, and end 
at noon Wednesday, the 16th. 

A comprehensive program, ex- 
pected to include a thorough anal- 
ysis by experts of the position of 
the industry from a number of dif- 
ferent angles, is being planned. 
Details will be announced later. 


co — 


Safety Conference . 
Set for March 


The Southern Safety Conference 
will hold its seventh annual con- 
ference and exposition March 3, 4. 
and 5 at Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
cording to an announcement bv 
Faber A. Bollinger, of Atlanta, 
secretary-treasurer of the organi- 


~ 


aC- 


zation. 
The Conference draws attend- 
ance from 14 southern states and 


about 700 delegates are expected 
to attend the meeting. 
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Teehnieal Discussions at 
Clemson STA Meeting 


THE MEETING of the South Caro- 

lina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association was held in 
the textile building at Clemson 
College on December 1. Heretofore 
it has been the policy to hold a 
meeting of carders and spinners, 
and one for weavers, but this year 
it was a combined meeting. It was 
suggested and approved that the 
next meeting be combined. John 
Caughman, general _ superinten- 
dent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and general chairman of the 
group, presided. 


Moisture-Controlled Slasher 


Newton G. Hardie, Laurens 
(‘S. C.) Cotton Mills, chairman of 
the weavers section, led the group 
in the discussion of the weaving 
questions. The first question was: 
“What experience have you had 
with the motor-driven moisture 
controlled slashers? What are the 


principal features and advant- 
ages?” 
Guy Hayes reported having 


three slashers equipped with the 
new drive running 20s yarn on 
72-inch to 100-inch loom beams 
at a speed of 24 to 32 yards per 
minute. He has a better warp all 
the way round, he said, with a 
better moisture control, harder 
beams, more yarn on the beams, 
and a stretch under two per cent. 
He stated that he had no change in 
warp loom stops, and no great im- 
provement in weaving, but better 
slashing. 


Cleaning in the Weave Room 


The next question was: “What 
in your opinion is the best clean- 
ing procedure for a weave room 
running cotton goods?” One mem- 
ber reported blowing off with 
compressed air, using two men on 
680 looms and getting one-half of 
the looms each day. The over- 
head, he said, was brushed down 
twice per week. He uses 75 to 80 
pounds of air pressure. Another 
member, also using compressed 
air, reported blowing off all of 
his looms every day, but using only 
40 pounds of air pressure because 
that was all he had. He stated 
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that all of his looms were given 
a good cleaning when the warp 
is out. 

A call for a show of hands of 
those who were not using com- 
pressed air revealed no hands. Joe 
Cobb of Pacific Mills, stated that 
in his opinion only the parts of the 
loom that really need it, such as 
the drop wires and the filling 
grate, should be blown off every 
day with compressed air because 
blowing-off increased the seconds. 
All of the loom should be cleaned 
well when the warp is out, he said. 


Experience With Loom Spreaders 


The last question on weaving 
was: “Have you had any experi- 
ence with loom spreaders?’ One 
member reported trying them and 
increasing his speed from 160 to 
184 picks per minute. The increase 
in production was not sufficient 
to justify putting on the spreaders, 
he said. A member from Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., Honea Path, reported 
having 642 of the spreaders and 
liking them very much. He went 
from a speed of 160 to 176 on 1902 
E-Model looms and to a speed of 
184 on 1927 E-Models. He reported 
using more leather supplies, but 
no more castings. His supply cost 
per pound, he said, was no higher. 


Slow-Motion and Blending Reserve 


J. B. Templeton led the group 
in the prepared carding and spin- 
ning questions. The first question 
was: “Does the installation of the 
slow- motion drive on pickers with 
blending reserve box improve the 
lap? How?” A member reported 
having two pickers equipped with 
the drive, and after making tests. 
he said the laps made with the 
new drive showed a four per cent 
increase of yards, within limits and 
10 per cent more cleaning. He 
reported also that the belt shifts 
back and forth less with the new 
drive and that he believes there is 
less wear on the bevel gears on 
the side shaft. 

The last question was: “Is the 
use of what is known as ‘paper 
tube spindle’ satisfactory? How 
does bolster wear compare with 


other type spindles?” A member 
from Spartan Mills, who has been 
using the paper tubes over four 
years, reported a spindle speed of 
9,250 rpm, running 2ls yarn with 
a two-inch ring. The paper tubes, 
he said, eliminated shaking and 
high bobbins and afforded a slight 
power saving. The wear, he said, 
is in direct proportion to the 
handling with the inside wear be- 
ing indefinite. The number of ends 
down were reported to be less, the 
twist more uniform, and the bolst- 
er wear less. It was brought out 
by other members that one of the 
most important things in using 
them is the training of the help 
in the correct use and care. It was 
further brought out that the tubes 
are not sold in competition with 
the price of wood bobbins, but on 
performance. 

Concluding the meeting was the 
election of officers. A motion was 
made and carried that the present 
officers be retained throughout the 
coming year. 

Following the meeting, the group 
was given a chance to visit the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s cotton testing labora- 
tory in the textile building and 
witness demonstrations of the 
Fibrograph, Shirley analyzer, and 
Pressley flat bundle fiber tester. 


—— @}—- 


Mills Participate in 
Cotton Council Program 


Signing of agreements covering 
67.5 per cent of all cotton spindles 
in the South and Southwest has 
assured textile mill participation 
in the cotton industry’s $2,000,000 
postwar fighting fund to retain and 
expand its markets, according to a 
statement by William P. Jacobs, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Textile mills had agreed to con- 
tribute to the fund which supports 
the National Cotton Council pro- 
gram if contracts were signed for 
two-thirds of the cotton belt’s 17.- 
271,672 active spindles. Mills with 
contracts will support the indus- 
try’s united program with contrib- 
utions of five cents on each bale of 
cotton they consume. 

The fund will be used for sales 
promotion of cotton products, 
scientific and economic research, 
and other activities. 
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Sectional AATCC Meeting 
Held in Atlanta 


New officers of South- 
eastern Section, A A T 
C C, are: seated, left, 
W. B. Griffin, Kali 
Mfg. Co., and A. K. 
Haynes, Hohm & Haas 
Co. Standing, from the 
left: A, L. Morse, North 
Georgia Processing Co.:; 
M. T. Barnhill, Avon- 
dale Milfs; and Dr. 
Howard M. Waddle, re- 
search department, 
West Point Mfg. Co. 


a 


The Southeastern Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held the 
regular meeting at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club on December 15. 
1945. J. E. Smenner of Callaway 
Mills presided. 

Speakers for the occasion were 
Herman A. Dickert, director of the 
A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. Ga.: 
J. A. Truitt, head of the education- 
al branch of Textile Research De- 
partment of American Viscose 
Corporation, and J. R. Chapman. 
engineer, Girdler Corporation. 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Chapman spoke 
on “Electronics in Textile Mills.” 
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Following the addresses there 
were questions from the _ floor 
which the speakers answered. 

M. T. Barnhill, chairman of the 
Intersectional Paper Contest, to be 
delivered at the National Meeting 
in New York, explained the paper 
that this section will present. 

The following officers were 
elected: chairman, A. Kempton 
Haynes; vice-chairman, Matthew 
T. Barnhill; secretary, Dr. Howard 
M. Waddle; treasurer, Allyn J. 
Morse; councilor, William B. Grif- 
fin. The sectional committee will 
be composed of Robert O. Sim- 
mons, Henry Louis Dozier, James 
C. Farrow, Jr., and Norman P. 
Arnold. 





World Production of Rayon 


Figures on world rayon produc- 
tion for 1944, with November 1945 
shipment statistics, are given in 
Rayon Organon, publication of the 


Textile Economics Bureau. Inc.. 
New York. 
Total November rayon ship- 


ments at 66,900,000 pounds de- 
clined two per cent from the Oc- 
tober level, the drop being laid 
to the fewer working days in No- 


vember. Total November deliveries 
were divided — 51,900,000 pounds 
of filament yarn (37,700,000 
pounds of viscose & cupra and 14,- 
200,000 pounds of acetate), and 
15,000,000 pounds of staple fiber 
(11,600,000 pounds of viscose and 
3,400,000 pounds’ of acetate). 
Stocks remained essentially un- 
changed at 11,100,000 pounds. 

In 1944, world rayon production 
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totaled 2,156,540,000 pounds. oi 
which 1,039,630,000 pounds were 
filament yarn and 1,116,910.000 
pounds were staple fiber. 

While a marked upward trend 
occurred in world rayon produc- 
tion during the early war period 
from 1942 to 1944 the output de- 
clined as a result of raw-material 
and manpower shortages. The de- 
cline was particularly heavy in 
Europe and Japan. In the latte! 
country, production in 1944 was 
down to less than one quarter of 
the peak 1937 output. 

South American rayon produc- 
ing countries during the war years 
increased their production above 
peacetime levels, but, although the 
production in the western hemi- 
sphere was large, it was not 
enough to offset the decline in 
world production. 

The United States was 
world’s largest rayon filament pro- 
ducer in 1944, with 53 per cent of 
the world output. 

Cotton’s relative position 
proved from 71 per cent to 73 per 
cent of the world production of 
cotton, wool, rayon and silk in 
1944, while rayon dropped from 
15 to 13 per cent of the total. 

— 
Cotton Consumption 
Shows Decrease 

A four per cent decline in the 
number of bales of cotton con- 
sumed in October, 1945, as com- 
pared with October, 1944, con- 
sumption is revealed in the Decem- 
ber issue of Rayon Organon. In 
October, 1945, 759,806 bales were 
opened, whereas October, 1944. 
saw 793.976 bales opened. During 
the first three months of the cur- 
rent cotton season, 2,200,617 bales 
were consumed, which represents 
a nine per cent decrease from the 
2.425.139 bales used from August 
1 to October 1 in 1944. 

Cotton stocks held October 3! 
1945. totaled 17,284 bales. Of 
these, about 4,992,000 bales were 
owned by the government, with 
the remaining bales “free stock.” 
October ending stock in 1944 
showed a total of 19,896.000 bales 
of which 6,390,000 were govern- 
ment-owned and 13,506,000 were 
“free stock.” 

November’s price for 15/16-inch 
middling cotton, 10-market aver- 
age, was 24.0 cents per pound 


the 
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whereas October’s average was 
23.1 cents a pound. 

The Crop Reporting Board es- 
timated the 1945 cotton crop for 
the United States at 9,368,000 bales 
as of November 1. This indicated 
the lowest production since 1899, 
with the single exception of the 
year 1921. It compares with 12,- 
230,000 bales produced in 1944, 
and a 10-year (1934-43) average 
of 12,293,000 bales. The lint yield 
per acre, at 249.7 pounds, is 15 
per cent less than the 1944 record 
vield of 293.5 pounds, but 8 per 
cent above the 10-year average. 
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Stiegler Named AATCC 
Research Director 


Appointment of Dr. Harold W. 
Stiegler as full-time director of 
research for the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has been announced by 
Dr. Louis A. Olney, chairman of 
the research committee. He will 
have his headquarters in the 
A.A.T.C.C. laboratories at Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Stiegler has had a wide ex- 
perience in both chemical and tex- 
tile industries in research and ad- 
ministrative capacities, specializing 
in organic chemistry, dyes and tex- 
tile chemicals, finishes, auxiliaries. 
and textile processing. He was 
graduated from the Lowell Textile 
Institute in 1918. Later he took 
post-graduate work at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and received his Doctor’s degree 
at Northwestern University. He has 
had teaching experience both at 
the Lowell Textile Institute and at 
Northwestern University. 
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Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Produces Results 


(Continued from page 94) 


strength, fiber weight per inch, 
and percentage of thin-walled fi- 
bers with yarn strength amount- 
ed to .9813, which is very high; 
and these five fiber properties ac- 
counted for 96 per cent (a very 
high percentage) of the variability 
of yarn strength. 

In the second crop, the multiple 
correlation was .9572, and the per- 
centage of yarn strength variabil- 
itv accounted for was about 92 
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per cent, also a very satisfactory 
amount. Substitution of intrinsic 
fiber strength (single fiber break- 
ing load divided by fiber weight 
per inch) for single fiber strength 
in the equation did not make an 
appreciable change in the value of 
R in the first crop, but in the sec- 
ond crop R amounted to .9643 and 
the variability of yarn strength 
accounted for was increased to 
about 93 per cent. 

In regression equations, which 
can be used to predict yarn 
strength, it was found that the er- 
ror of estimate—where staple 
length, diameter , single fiber 
strength, fiber weight, and per- 
centage of thin-walled fibers were 
used—ranged from three to four 
per cent in the first crop and from 
eight to about 13 per cent in the 
second crop. 

The results from a limited num- 
ber of tests indicate that the fiber 
characteristics used accounted for 
nearly all of the variability of 
yarn strength. The partial corre- 
lations—which estimate the influ- 
ence of one characteristic inde- 
pendent of other characteristics— 
indicate that for stronger yarns of 
high quality, the spinner needs 
cotton fibers having a small di- 
ameter but a relatively high fiber 
weight per inch, good strength, 
and a longer length (within cer- 
tain practical limits). 

Only 42 per cent of the calcu- 
lated fiber strength was recov- 
ered in the skein yarn strength of 
the first crop and 48 per cent in 
the second crop. However, 53 per 
cent of the calculated fiber 
strength of the first crop was uti- 
lized in single thread tests made 
on 23s. These figures are probab- 
ly much higher than those gen- 
erally found in cotton mills, where 
the quality of cotton varies and 
where control conditions are not 
so exacting as in experimental 
work. 


Seasonal Differences Affect 
Fibers and Spinning Quality 


The influence of varieties and 
their fiber properties upon spin- 
ning quality is perhaps the most 
important factor. In this work it 
has been found that seasons also 
affect fiber properties and the 
spinning quality of cottons. The 


strength of yarns from the first 
crop, grown during a moderately 
dry season, was higher than that 
from the second crop, grown un- 
der abundant rainfall conditions. 
The two crops also differed in 
such fiber _ characteristics as 
weight, drag, strength, diameter. 
and percentage of thin fibers. 


(The second and concluding part of 
this article will appear in the Febru- 
ary issue.—The Editors.) 


ween 
Draper Loom Fixing 
(Continued from page 105) 


shuttle, before attaching it to the 
picker stick with a wood screw. 
The picker screw should be run 
in until its head is flush with the 
picker. This is especially import- 
ant on the battery end of the loom, 
as the filling will hang on the 
head of the screw if it is left ex- 
posed. 


Boring Pickers 


A hole for the knurl of the 
shuttle must be provided in the 
face of the picker. Pickers may 
be bought with this hole already 
bored, or the fixer can bore the 
hole with a picker reamer. As the 
picker wears, this hole increases 
in diameter and depth due to the 
action of the shuttle in driving 
into the picker. Therefore, the fix- 
er should be very careful in start- 
ing the hole to see that it is in 
the center of the face of the pick- 
er and is not bored to a depth of 
more than one-quarter inch. We 
are taking for granted that the 
picker stick is squarely facing the 
center of the loom. If the picker 
is bored off center, or if the stick 
is set incorrectly, the shuttle will 
be thrown out of the shuttle box 
incorrectly. If the picker is bored 
to a depth of more than one- 
quarter inch, the life of the picker 
is greatly shortened; as the picker 
wears, the knurl of the shuttle 
goes deeper into the picker, and 
beyond a certain depth, difficul- 
ty is encountered with the loom 
slamming off, and the picker will 
have to be replaced. 





(The seventh article in the series, 
to appear in an early issue will cover: 
setting pick cams on X-Model looms; 
picking-motion troubles which may 
cause slam-offs: seconds traceable to 
the picking motion; and the shedding 
motion.—The Editors.) 
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Reeconversion Brings 
Perplexing Situation 


TEXTILE manufacturers came out of 

the war with hopes, and even ex- 
pectations, of a smooth transition to 
peacetime production. In fact, after 
almost complete concentration on 
war goods, the outlook favored ab- 
normal production of civilian goods 
to fill up the depleted stocks of ap- 
parel and other textile constructions, 
after minor adjustments. 

In cottoh goods, however, the end 
of 1945 approached with estimates 
that the year’s production would not 
go over 9,000,000,000 linear yards 
and might be under that figure. This 
would compare with 11,230,000,000 
linear yards from the all-time peak 
of 1942. In other textile goods, a 
reaction also was apparent, because 
of labor shortage and other compli- 
cations. 

All of which was significant of 
perplexing conditions in national in- 
dustry in general as a concomitant 
of reconversion. Labor, notably the 
CIO, has shown a reluctance to ac- 
cept the fact that war created ab- 
normal wages, or wages geared to 
extraordinary output. With fewer 
hours of production normally to be 
expected in peacetime—albeit, for 
the transition at least, the peacetime 
demands are abnormal and _ indica- 
tive of only a gradual reaction to 
normal for regular goods—the heads 
of labor have stressed the “take- 
home” pay of wartime and indicated 
that these should be maintained un- 
der shorter hours and for less pro- 
duction. 


Industry, but Not Labor. 
Expected to Take Less 


Leaders of the CIO have harped 
on the great gains in profits that in- 
dustry made during the war and, 
obviously, if not purposely, has 
glossed over the taxes taken out of 
profits. As a sample, Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO) made the 
charge that “woolen and worsted 
profits have risen 860 per cent” since 
1939. 

Without any consideration of com- 
parable conditions in taxes, Mr. 
Rieve claims that such an increase 
would have meant earnings for 
workers in the wool manufacturing 
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industry of more than $9,000 a year. 
It might be cited for his benefit 
that industry has to invest about 
that amount in equipment to give 
the individual worker a job. That 
has to come out of profits. 

When unions call for “take home’ 
pay on the basis of wartime produc- 
tion, they make no proposal for sim- 
ilar production for peacetime. Thus 
the fundamental fact that produc- 
tion is the only basis of prosperity in 
the country, or the world, now or at 
anytime, is conveniently overlooked. 
Labor looks at money, apparently, 
as something which will give them 
food, clothing, shelter, and luxuries 
of itself. And they are abetted in 
this belief by economic theories of 
persons high in government. 

Textile manufacturers not only 
face a declining production for the 
postwar period, but they face costs 
of rehabilitation. The great stress 
placed upon machinery from abnor- 
mal wartime production means ex- 
tra-fast depreciation. There is ac- 
cordingly not only the loss of profits 
from lessened production, but the 
necessary use of past profits to re- 
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place machinery; as indicated above, 
in essence an investment on behalf 
of workers themselves. 


Double Controls Work 
to General Disadvantage 


So far as government control agen- 
cies are affecting the developments 
in textiles, it might be said that they 
are not only hampering the indus- 
try, but doing so in a way that is 
inconsistent with the ostensible pur- 
pose of aiding the worker in the 
mills as well as other consumers. 
The MAP program was designed to 
foster production of low-priced 
goods. Labor scarcity has reduced 
mill operations, but the MAP pro- 
gram has aggravated this tendency. 

It is now more than a year ago 
that the conditions existed which 
warranted, if ever, the low-end pro- 
gram that led to establishment of 
MAP. This was the price-control 
measure to force production of low- 
end goods, because of concentration 
on war goods planned for the first 
half of 1945 and the tendency of 
mills to make only the _ higher- 
priced lines for civilian goods. 
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Listen, Herbie, if anybody kids you about going into the ladies’ 
power room, all three of us will beat him up!” 
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In passing, the avoidance of low- 
range goods during the war was laid 
by manufacturers to an adamant pol- 
icy of OPA on maximum prices with- 
out regard to increasing costs in ma- 
terials and labor. Thus, from the 
early part of 1942, when textiles 
reached a peak under the all-out pro- 
gram for war purposes, over-all pro- 
duction steadily decreased. 

From February, 1945, when MAP 
was announced as effective, the pro- 
gram was a subject of controversy 
between government and industry. 
When the war ended in Europe, and 
again after V-J Day, it was argued 
that normal peacetime conditions 
would bring competition among mills 
that would assure a full range of 
production. 

But this would not satisfy the gov- 
ernment agencies, arid somebody got 
the ear of President Truman to en- 
dorse continuance of the low-end 
program. The mills argued then, and 
once more late in December, that un- 
der the single program of price ceil- 
ings (to which they did not object), 

the needs of consumers would be met 
in all types of textiles. OPA Ad- 
ministrator Bowles and the OPA 
saw otherwise. 


Ding-Dong Production 
and Centrol Question 


These government agencies are 
committed to the idea that controls 
must continue until production has 
caught up with the demand for tex- 
tiles. The textile industry has argued 
for many months that the controls 
have held back production, albeit 
they noted late in December a ten- 
dency to catch up in spite of the dou- 
ble control (MPR ceilings and MAP). 
This was not so apparent in finished 
goods for the ultimate consumer, 
since apparel production naturally 
lags behind goods production. 

Another ding-dong element in the 
situation is the insistence of govern- 
ment agencies on the low-end goods 
at a time of prolific spending power 
and a consumer demand for better 
goods. As stated, if the MPR pro- 
gram were in effect, without MAP, 
the mills could. proceed freely to 
produce goods that are wanted. 

However, as the textile industry 
entered the year 1946, it still faced 
the double control program of the 
government. A combination of con- 
flicting economics has developed to 
halt transition from war. 

Price controls were instituted in 
the war because of alarms over the 
inflation and collapse which ensued 
from World War I. New times make 
new problems. The price controls 
themselves are such a problem of the 
new times. 
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The Cotton Goods Market — 


OF COURSE, every one is clamor- 

ing and longing for something 
that looks and feels like normalcy, 
whatever that is. That condition is 
also full of uncertainty and head- 
aches. 

To those who view conditions 
realistically, these unsettled condi- 
tions in various sections of the tex- 
tile industry are a normal after- 
math of the world-wide conflagra- 
tion. Even as slow as reconversion is, 
it seems to be moving along at a 
reasonable rate, and the textile in- 
dustry is making its adjustments 
without any serious threats of either 
inflation or deflation. 

Many people feel that, by the mid- 
dle of 1946, the textile industry will 
have formed a pattern that can be 
followed for several years. 

Manufacturing and marketing con- 
ditions have been in such a scram- 
bled condition that, like a hectic 
football game, they have to slowly 
unscramble to see who has the ball. 
The industry, with its splendid co- 
operation and desire to cooperate, 
has played so hard and fairly that, 
it is generally thought, when the 
next play is called, industry will be 
carrying the ball. 


British Textile Industry 


For a while, reports emanating 
from Britain indicated that it was 
pleased with wartime government 
control of the textile industry and 
with how the industry had recouped 
its resources under government con- 
trol; even a hope was expressed that 
the government would continue its 
paternalistic attitude after the war. 

Now, with the war over and an 
entirely different political situation 
present and operating, the industry 
has grown apprehensive. 

They fear further Socialistic in- 
roads into private industry because 
the government has announced that 
it is establishing a fund of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 to manufac- 
ture everything incident to its home- 
building program. This seems only 
to be a beginning of the socializing 
program, since it is feared that the 
government will go further by con- 
verting arsenals into state factories, 


and the money set aside will only 
be a revolving fund which will mean 
manufactures worth several times 
that amount. 

Such a condition prevents private 
industry, including the textile in- 
dustry, from making heavy invest- 
ments in capital outlay, and this 
augments the government’s feeling 
that it must take over. The conserva- 
tives are pleading with the govern- 
ment to relax its controls and give 
private industry a chance. 


Japanese Situation 


Cotton growers, shippers, and 
manufacturers are all involved with 
and disturbed by the problem of how 
enemy countries are to be supplied 
with textile raw materials and how 
they are to finance such purchases. 

This problem is now being studied, 
and plans for financial safety and 
domestic security are being made. 

Financing of cotton exports to 
former enemy countries presents a 
very complex problem—much more 
so than to Allied or liberated coun- 
tries. Because of the many compli- 
cations, it is understood that the fol- 
lowing plans are under way: 

1. Formation by cotton shippers of 
a corporation for shipping raw cot- 
ton to Germany and Japan to be 
financed by private American banks. 
Repeal of the remaining sections of 
the Johnson Act might be necessary 
before it could function. Such a 
corporation could purchase CCC- 
owned cotton, which now amounts to 
about 3,500,000 bales, and would be 
entitled to the Bankhead export sub- 
sidy of 4 cents a pound. CCC has 
frequently announced it is in line 
with its policy to have such exports 
handled by private interests. 

2. Formation by American cotton 
mills and merchants of another cor- 
poration to purchase any exports of 
cotton textiles Germany and Japan 
would be allowed to make to get 
dollar exchange for raw cotton, food, 
etc.; this corporation would distrib- 
ute such foreign-woven fabrics, pre- 
sumably in world markets. 

This would relieve American cot- 
ton manufacturing interests from 
fear that cotton textiles from enemy 
countries would flood American mar- 
kets. Plans for this machinery are 
in the tentative stage. 
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Another View of the 
Japanese Situation 


Apparently authentic information 
on Japan’s textile mill situation has 
reached Washington. Before the war, 
Japan had approximately 13,800,000 
spindles; now only about 3,000,000 
are left. Loom capacity has dropped 
from 362,000 in 1937 to 121,000. 

However, fewer than a million 
spindles now out of operation re- 
sulted from bombing. Most of the 
decline came because Japs took 
spindles and made scrap for shells 
out of them. For some time to come, 
Japan’s textile capacity will not be 
enough to supply its own needs. 

Before the war, Japan had a fair- 
ly large textile machinery manufac- 
turing indypstry, and reports do not 
indicate this was damaged to any 
considerable extent. A policy ques- 
tion now before the administration 
is whether to let Japan replace her 
textile machinery industry. 

There have been reports that the 
Chinese were in the market for a 
million bales of American cotton. 
There was no confirmation from 
Chinese sources in Washington, who 
were inclined to doubt reports. In 
view of lack of transportation and 
confusion inside China, it may be 
several months before the Chinese 
are in the market for any consider- 
able amount of American cotton. 


The Mexiean Situation 


Working two full shifts, and in 
some instances three, Mexican tex- 
tile mills are building up an export 
business for cottons which should 
stabilize the industry for many years 
to come, according to importers re- 
cently discussing the subject. Ex- 
port sales are running better than 
125,000,000 yards annually, it was 
indicated, and account for approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total cot- 
ton textile production in Mexico. 

Countries which have been unable 
to fill their cotton textile needs in 
the United States have turned to 
Mexico for substantial quantities of 
goods, even though the price is, in 
many instances, 100 per cent above 
that of similar American goods. 
Mexican mills have made sales to 
the Netherlands Government, the 
Belgian purchasing commission, and 
negotiations are under way for sales 
to France, it was reported. 

China has purchased over $2,000,- 
000 worth of cottons, which would 
indicate purchases of more than 4,- 
000,000 yards, textile men said. 

The export tax that the Mexican 
Government has imposed on ship- 
ments out of the country, amount- 
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a new plastic material which drapes like cloth and changes color 


textile designer. 


Made of regenerated cellulose, manufactured by Sylvania Industrial Corp., the 

material is a shimmering, transparent cloth weighing four yards to the pound. 

More than 2,500 yards were used recently to build a nine-story stage curtain 
for Radio City Music Hall, in New York. 





ing to approximately 2 cents per 
pound, has not deterred sales in the 
least, it was pointed out. On cottons 
weighing four yards to the pound, 
the tax would mean an addition of 
only one-half cent per yard, which 
is absorbed readily. 


A Controlled Economy 


According to The New York Times, 
the Office of Stabilization Admini- 
stration has formally set the cost-of- 
living increase since January, 1941, 
at 33 per cent and has ruled that 
manufacturers can base applications 
for price increases on wage increases 
up to that level. This step, it is true, 
makes more definite a policy that 
was previously vague, but it is es- 
sentially a retrogression. Instead of 
moving toward a free economy, it 
emphasizes the government’s inten- 
tion to prolong basic wartime eco- 
nomic controls. It reveals the ad- 
ministration’s inability to shake it- 
self out of the assumption, justified 
only by wartime conditions, that it 
is the government’s function to de- 
cide what is a “fair” wage for ev- 
erybody and a “fair” price for ev- 
erything, instead of letting wages 
and prices be determined by the 
forces of a free-market economy. 
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The new ruling is inflationary in 
its effect. When the government 
says that it will “approve” an in- 
crease in basic straight-time hourly 
wage rates up to 33 per cent, it 
comes close to ordering such an in- 
crease, for workers will consider 
themselves entitled to it as a matter 
of stated government policy. Wher- 
ever these wage increases are grant- 
ed, they will of course push up 
costs of production. As these in- 
creased costs of production can be 
used to ask for price increases, the 
average level of prices will rise. But 
this means that the cost of living 
will rise by more than the present 
33 per cent, and so a higher figure 
must then be chosen to raise wages 
still further. 


Wage-Profit Controversy 


There is no doubt but that there 
is a relation between wages and 
profits. One can always look back 
and determine their ratio. It can be 
determined in any period, but so 
fluctuating are economic conditions 
that ratios vary widely under their 
impact. 

War is always inflationary. It al- 
ways produces abnormal conditions. 
It presents a picture of conditions 
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that are entirely out of the normal 
variation of economic periods. 

In the rosy halo of prosperity, 
there is always a tendency to see 
beautiful pictures. There are ten- 
dencies to feel that such conditions 
will never end, that there will al- 
ways be “two chickens in every pot 
and two cars in every garage.” 

The argument now is over how 
much can wages be increased and 
profits be preserved. The anticipa- 
tion of need, the anticipation of pro- 
duction, the glut of money in savings 
and war bonds—all give aborted 
views about reality. 

Unit production costs, man-hour 
production, the free flow of goods 
and the disposition of surplus gov- 
ernment commodities, international 
affairs, and many other factors pre- 
sent themselves on the other side. 

Nation’s Business says that the gen- 
eral averages of productivity have 
the same limitations as other general 
averages. There is sufficient knowl- 
edge now to properly throw much 
light on this subject. 

This knowledge can be formulated 
in three general propositions. They 
are: 

1. The idea is a myth that during 
the war there were great increases 
in productivity in industries which 
will be carrying on after the war. 

2. Although no miracles are in 
sight, there are the potentialities of 
an abnormally rapid rise in produc- 
tivity in manufacturing for several 
years after reconversion is completed. 
Whether or not they will be realized 
remains to be determined—largely by 
the attitude of workers toward their 
jobs. 

3. The process of reconversion, 
with the attendant shuffling of work- 
ers, plants, and processes, inevitably 
raises havoc with productivity. 

The bearing of these three propo- 
sitions on the nation’s wage problem 
can be summarized in a fourth. It 
is that the raising of wages now on 
the grounds of increased productivity 
amounts to counting the chickens be- 
fore they are hatched—a practice 
that is not usually considered very 
bright. , 


Housing 


According to Ralph Roby in News 
Week, in all of our major cities 
there is at present an enormous 
shortage of housing, and the situation 
is getting worse month by month. 
The OPA is keenly aware of the 
shortage and knows that if ceilings 
are removed, rents will rise by a 
substantial percentage. The OPA con- 
cludes, therefore, that rent controls 
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must be continued until there is 
enough new building to bring supply 
and demand into reasonable balance. 
But builders refuse to put up new 
houses and new apartments because 
construction costs have advanced so 
much that they cannot break even 
under present OPA controls. The net 
effect of OPA policy, therefore, is to 
aggravate and perpetuate the very 
situation from which OPA policy is 
supposed to protect the public. 


Annual Income Needed 


According to an AP release from 
Washington dated December 8, the 
Labor Department has announced 
that you could just about make the 
grade last year—living “‘very modest- 
ly’—on a net income of $1,950 an- 
nually, after taxes, or about $1.35 an 
hour. But the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates living costs are up 
two per cent now compared with 
1944. 

Basing its report on a cross-section 
survey of approximately 1,800 con- 
sumers in 102 cities, the bureau found 
that, in 1944, nearly a fourth of all 
city families of two or more persons 
had net incomes of less than $1,950. 
And, said the bureau, these went into 
debt or drew on savings to keep 
abreast of expenses. 

On the average, the $1,950 was just 
enough to cover living expenses, 
small gifts, and contributions but left 
nothing for savings, such as war 
bonds and life insurance premiums. 
However, the bureau said, families 
in this bracket did buy an average 
of $168 in war bonds, going into debt 
or drawing on savings to do so. 

Half the families and single per- 
sons in the nation’s cities had net in- 
comes of less than $2,700 in 1944, 
when family incomes reached their 
highest level in history. About one- 
fifth were under $1,500. 

Last year’s $1,950 family—which, 
in 1941, could have gotten along on 
$1,475—spent an average of barely 
22 cents a meal per person and $30 
a month for housing, fuel, light and 
refrigeration. Income, personal prop- 
erty, and poll taxes accounted for 
$119, the bureau said. 

The report estimated that in half 
of the families with net incomes of 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year, at least two 
persons were wage-earners. 


The No-Strike Guarantee 


The following is an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal dealing with 
this subject. Since this paper is so 
sensible in its expression, it is pre- 
sented as written: 

Whether the guarantee against un- 





authorized strikes which the United 
Automobile Workers has offered will 
proved acceptable to the Ford Moto 
Co., this newspaper does not know. 
The company is the final judge ol 
whether it would have satisfactory 
protection. 

But regardless of the details of any 
specific plan, there is a large signifi- 
cance in the fact that this union, com- 
paratively new and lacking in co- 
hesion and discipline, has been forced 
to recognize that a labor contract 
cannot be a one-way street and that 
attempts to make it so will finally 
have one of two results, that is, the 
destruction of either the union or 
the employer. 

The very nature of a contract is 
that two parties exchange guarantees. 
Failure to perform these must carry 
penalties which are in some way en- 
forceable against the defaulter. Laws 
which pretend that a contract can be 
something else are no more sensible 
than a law which forbids rain. 

The more well established and sea- 
soned unions have long ago recog- 
nized their obligations, and in such 
cases employers have found that deal- 
ing with organized labor is not with- 
out its advantages. Many of them 
have granted the closed shop and 
live peaceably with it. 

There is still another principle that 
the unions are loath to recognize. It 
is that both their members and their 
employers are the beneficiaries of 
methods which increase production 
per worker. Even the older unions 
are guilty. There are plenty of cases 
where they insist on “make work” 
rules. There are just as many where 
they oppose new labor-saving devices. 

High wages can only result from 
high production. When work stop- 
pages in a mass-production industry 
average worse than one a day, pro- 
duction cannot flow. If methods of 
cheaper production are to be sabo- 
taged, the lower prices that wider 
markets cannot be achieved. 


Surplus Property 


Most of the government’s surplus 
property holdings may have to be 
written off as a dead loss. This is not 
yet publicly admitted, but some high 
administration officials say it is in- 
evitable. The Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration may break this bad news 
in its next report to Congress on the 
theory that the public might as well 
take the jolt now as later. 

Fifteen billion dollars’ worth of 
property is salable, experts figure. 
Total surpluses are figured at any- 
where from $60,000,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000,000. That would leave a 
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«8 ah cot — : Peacetime operations demand the same production speed 
i¥ ae i een created by war. 
at one if a American MonoRail Overhead Handling Equipment will 
| increase the speed of your operation, cut your overall 
costs, reduce accidents and fatigue—in short will turn 
untold non-productive hours into productive hours. 


American MonoRail engineers have come up with solutions 

that have resulted in time and money saving operations 

a ee in hundreds upon hundreds of cases, involving both simple 
switches furnish access to all MonoRail Tracks. and intricate, perplexing handling problems. 

Regardless of size or type of application, American Mono- 

Rail engineers can help. Consultation with 

these men is available without obligation. 


SEND for BULLETIN C-1, 
a 56 page book 
showing successful 
applications of 
American Mono- 
Rail systems. 


Simple hand-operated cranes aid in movment 
of loads in machine shop. 
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minimum loss of $45,000,000,000. 
Biggest losses will be in aircraft. 
Almost all surplus planes are useless, 
even as junk. Yet combat and ob- 
solete aircraft account for about half 
of all surpluses. Another big part of 
the surplus total—around $20,000,- 
000,000—is scattered all over the 
world, and nobody expects to re- 
cover more than a small part of it. 


World Cotton Supply 


World supplies of cotton, unlike 
many other basic commodities, ap- 
pear adequate to satisfy all prospec- 
tive demands. The carryover of cot- 
ton outside the United States ex- 
ceeded 14,000,000 bales on August 1 
last year, nearly twice the 1939 
carryover. Most of this cotton is now 
stored in exporting countries, avail- 
able for shipment as soon as vessels 
become available. 


The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects production of cotton outside the 
United States to increase moderately 
in the current season, keeping pace 
with larger indicated consumption. 
The total supply of foreign cotton, in- 
cluding new crops and carryover, ex- 
ceeds 27,000,000 bales in the season 


A 


ending August 1, 1945. It should be 
larger in the current year. 


This large foreign supply will mean 
keen competition with American cot- 


ton in export markets. The export 
subsidy of four cents a pound now ~ 


being paid is becoming decreasingly 
effective, owing to the recent ad- 
vance in domestic cotton quotations. 
Nevertheless, - the Department of 
Agriculture points out, “there are a 
number of areas that are potential 
importers of sizeable quantities of 
American cotton this season and next, 
if adequate financial arrangement 
can be made.” 


Larger exports of American cotton 
would be particularly desirable at 
this time because of the large pro- 
portion of the domestic carryover 
which consists of low-grade and 
short-staple fiber, for which there is 
only a limited demand in this coun- 
try. It is officially estimated that 
American cotton exports in the cur- 
rent season may reach 3,000,000 bales, 
as compared with 2,000,000 bales last 
year. Efforts should be made to effect 
additional exports from the domestic 
carryover in types of cotton that are 
difficult to sell in this country. 





The Influence of War 
Upon Supply and Demand 


THIS YEAR began for New England 

textile mills with underlying 
conditions of supply and demand still 
under a cloud of influences stem- 
ming from the war. Wage and con- 
trol complications still held sway, 
when production was the chief es- 
sential. At the end of the year 1945, 
statistics were still not near enough 
to indicate how production was pro- 
gressing, although there were some 
favorable signs.from figures of the 
fall. 

As has been stated before, the 
cotton and rayon industries have 
granted widely the 65-cent minimum 
wage. The wool manufacturing divi- 
sion, however, had a contract run- 
ning to February 1, 1946, and a con- 
ference was held with manufactur- 
ers in December, with unsatisfactory 
results, looking to a new contract. 


Struggles between labor and in- 
dustry over wage scales are nothing 
new. The relationships between pro- 
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duction and wages, which over the 
decades have actually governed the 
standards of living in this country, 
are generally a secondary considera- 
tion. It has been a case of two 
groups, one seeking something and 
the other granting something in a 
compromise arrangement. 

But in the postwar situation, the 
government has complicated matters 
by a price policy on goods and an 
uncertain attitude toward labor. Thus 
the textile manufacturing and all 
other industry has had to face de- 
mands of unions without being able 
to make concessions to labor and 
be free to adjust itself logically to 
the new arrangement. 


Hopeful of Better 
Production Trend 


Mill men at the turn of the year 
were hopeful of an improvement in 
production. After the war years, in 
which workers had their noses close 
to the grindstone in the national ef- 
fort, a relaxing of effort was not sur- 
prising, especially as most employees 


were well heeled with spending pow- 
er. But after several months since 
the war, and with winter conditions 
prevailing, a return to work has been 


- déemed logical. 


In New England, cotton consump- 


tion dropped in September to 63,373 


bales, the lowest since June of 1940 
and thereby the minimum for the 
war and the transition to date. Oc- 
tober brought a rally to 72,292 bales, 


which compared with 74,559 in the 


same month of 1944. 

However, from the consumption of 
cotton in June, 1940, of 60,488 bales 
for this district, a tremendous rise 
occurred, and in October of 1941 it 
reached a peak for recent years of 
119,319 bales. The reaction since re- 
flects both the long-term declining 
tendency in cotton manufacturing 
here and the.gains of synthetics. 


Government at Odds 
with Industry 


Over-all textile production up to 
the end of 1945 had not achieved the 
necessary volume to eliminate the 
low-end program, in the opinion of 
government bureaucratic agencies. 
The trade opinion was that exces- 
sive controls by these agencies were 
a reason; nevertheless, the signs 
were that the government would ex- 
tend these controls because of larger 
needs in production. 

From two angles, this position of 
the government was challenged by 
mills as inconsistent. For one thing, 
while production of goods in the sec- 
ond half of 1945 was disappointing, 
it did show signs of improvement. 
That such improvement was not 


greater was charged to the MAP pro-- 


gram, as well as labor deficiency. 
Moreover, due consideration was be- 
lieved not given by the government 
bureaus to the fact that a scarcity in 
finished lines existed late in the year 
because of the low mill production 
in the third quarter, rather than the 
rate of output in October-December. 

In other words, the last-quarter 
activity ‘in apparel lines depended 
upon previous production of cloth, 
which was extremely small. By this 
token the mills. stand to relieve the 
apparel industries early in 1946 
through the gains made in produc- 
tion after the third quarter and 
promising to expand more rapidly. 

On the other hand, the extension 
of the MAP program has continued 
to stand in the way of free competi- 
tive operations by mills. As stated 
by Arthur Besse, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, late in December, “It rep- 
resents product control, as distin- 
guished from price control.” 
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—back in 1820; When the total cost of the U. S. Navy (existing 
and authorized ) was less than six million dollars and the Missourt 
Compromise became a law—the year the first patent for drying 
cloth by steam rollers was granted —John Butterworth established 
this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. . . 


And for 126 years we have continued to setve 
the Textile Industry . . . building bigger machines 
to increase productive capacity ... designing new 
machines to meet special problems. .. helping 
the Textile Industry to grow from a handful of 
family-sized plants to its present position as 
Americas Second Industry. We are proud to 
have played a part in its development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 


and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. 


1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 





with a Textile Slant 


CHARLES L. Harris, for the past 
eleven years manager of the mid- 
western district of MANNING, MAx- 
WELL AND Moore, INc., has been 
named manager of distributor sales. 
He will be succeeded by Newton P. 
Selover, who will assume his duties 
in the new position upon his release 
from the navy. WILLIAM F. Loos has 
been appointed eastern district man- 
ager, with headquarters in New York. 
His successor as mid-eastern district 
manager is WILLIAM H. BOLIN. 


A new engineering partnership 
which will specialize in the design 
of industrial buildings has been 
formed by JOHN D. WATSON and 
JAMES E. Hart, with offices at 216 
W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Watson served as chief enginecr 
for the J. A. JONES CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY’S work at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
while Mr. Hart was assistant gen- 
eral superintendent there for the 
BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, of High 
Point, N. C. 


WILLIAM L. WETZELL, JR., has es- 
tablished offices at Gastonia, N. C., 
where he will engage in yarn sell- 
ing direct for spinning mills. Mr. 
Wetzell was formerly Carolinas sales 
manager for FosTtER MACHINE Com- 
PANY. He resigned from that organi- 
zation at the beginning of this year. 


DEXTER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, of 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of SIDNEY M. EDELSTEIN as 
technical director for its recently 
formed division devoted to the man- 
ufacture and distribution of chemical 





Mr. Edelstein 


products for the textile industry. Mr. 
Edelstein comes to the Dexter cor- 
poration from the Hart Products Cor- 
poration, where he served as director 
of research. 
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JOHN W. ELLIOTT has been ap- 


pointed as representative of the STEEL 
HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Canadian 
territory. For the past ten years he 
has been managing director of the 
STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
Ltp., at Montreal. Mr. Elliott will 
not relinquish the management of the 
latter company, but will be able, with 
the assistance of EMILE PoureE, who is 
returning from. service with the 
RCAF, to render more adequate serv- 
ice to Canadian mills. 





Mr. Ryberg 


BERTIL A. RYBERG recently joined 
the staff of PrRocTeER & GAMBLE Co. 
in the textile research department of 
the chemical division. Prior to join- 
ing Procter & Gamble, Mr. Ryberg 
was for 14 years associate director of 
research for the AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COL- 
ORISTS at Lowell Textile Institute, 
where the research program of the 
association was being carried on. 


WALTER E. Poor, president of 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PrRopDUCTs, INC., 
has announced the merger of the 
WABASH APPLIANCE CORPORATION and 
the BIRDSEYE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
to become a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Sylvania. A. M. PARKER re- 
mains as president and general man- 
ager of Wabash, with headquarters 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In addition to the Brooklyn plant 
just acquired, Sylvania has factories 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Illinois. 


Dr. ERNEST B. BENGER has been 
appointed manager of the technical 
division of the Rayon Department of 
the Du Pont Company, according 
to a recent announcement. Dr. Ben- 
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ger joined Du Pont in 1917 as re- 
search chemist, and since that time 
has served in various capacities. 
Since 1939, as assistant manager of 
the technical division, he has direct- 
ed the research and development of 
all phases of viscose and acetate ray- 
on, nylon, and cellophane. 


Dr. Benger succeeds M. Du PONT 
LEE, who was named general con- 
sultant in the engineering depart- 
ment. A. E. BUCHANAN, JR., continues 
in his capacity as assistant manager 
of the technical division. 


FLoyp L. BODDICKER, former man- 
ager of the Hercules-operated Sun- 
flower Ordnance Works has been ap- 
pointed manager of cellulose products 
operations at the HERCULES POWDER 
COMPANY, Hopewell, Va. He suc- 
ceeds CLARK B. KINGERY, who was 
appointed assistant director of per- 
sonnel for the company. 


CLARENCE ROSENQUIST, on leave of 
absence from the sales department 
of the UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Com- 
PANY, Chicago, was recently pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant 
commander while on active duty 
with the U. S. Navy in the European 
theater. 


THE CIBA COMPANY, of New York, 
recently welcomed back three em- 
ployees who had served with the 
army since 1942. They are: Masgor 
CLEMENT QO. STEVENSON, STAFF SER- 
GEANT ROBERT L. HORNEY and LIEU- 
TENANT CHESTER M. KEPATCH. All will 
resume their former positions as Ciba 
salesmen: Major Stevenson and Ser- 
geant Horney with the southern 
branch office at Charlotte, N. C., and 
Lieutenant Kepatch with the New 
England branch office at Boston. 


The election of WILLIAM C. MILLER 
as treasurer of INDUSTRIAL RAYON 
CORPORATION was announced recent- 
ly by Hiram S. Rivitz, president, fol- 





Mr. Miller 


lowing action by the board of direc- 
tors. He succeeds D. S. Mallory, 
treasurer of the company for the 
past 20 years, who has retired. 
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BETTER 
PREPARE 
than regret tomorrow 


This manufacturer plans to give his products a 
sales advantage through proper package design. 

4 That's why he’s interested in the booklet, “Pack 
' To Attract.”” This booklet might well mean a 
4 sales rebirth for your products, too. For your 
‘ copy, write The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
4 pany, Executive Offices, 4608 Decatur St., 

+ Sandusky, Ohio, 

+ 
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TWENTY-THREE 
IDEAS 
FOR ONE LETTER 


Perhaps you have thought: “How can I in- into sales packages that protect in transit and 
crease my sales through better packaging?” attract at point-of-sale. It shows how modern 
You will find the answer in “Pack To Attract,” packaging has become an outstanding sales 
a booklet containing 23 packaging ideas that influence. Get your packaging ready now— 
lead to more profitable packaging procedure. send for your copy of “Pack To Attract.” The 
It.shows how corrugated board, in the hands Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive 


of H & D Package Engineers, is transformed Offices, 4608 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


c ED HINDE & DAUCH 


PACE-SETTER OF THE PACKAGING INDUSTRY 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore ©@ Boston © #£Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit © j$$Glousester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City’ .@ Lenoir, N.C. ©@ Montreal @ Richmond e@ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 
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THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COM-~- 
PANY has begun construction of a 
new $1,750,000 paint plant at Spring- 
dale, Pa. The plant, which will have 
a total floor area of approximately 
200,000 square feet, is expected to be 
in operation by August, 1946, and 


‘will be the company’s eighth for the 
‘production of paints. 


A textile chemicals division to be 
established in the sales department of 
SHARPLES CHEMICALS, INCc., has been 
announced by the company’s vice- 
president in charge of sales, N. J. 
Hooper. Capt. JOSEPH E. GOODAVAGE, 


a member of the research and devel- 


opment staff at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, will head the 
division upon his release from the 
army. Sharples Chemicals’ main of- 
fice is at Philadelphia, and its plant 
is located at Wyandotte, Mich. 


At its 66th annual meeting in New 
York recently, the AMERICAN So- 


_ CIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS re- 


elected Carl D. Brown chairman of 
the textile division. Mr. Brown is 


' director of research for the Draper 


_Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


KERBY SAUNDERS, INC., mechanical 
engineering contractors of New York, 
has announced opening of new 
southern headquarters at 101 Mari- 


| etta, Atlanta, Ga. The new office is 


under the direction of I. Ben Kagey, 
formerly southern manager, Carrier 


_Corp., and Arthur J. Manning, for- 


7 


merly president of William A. Man- 
ning. & 


Purchase of & building in Man- 


- chester, N. H., for the production of 


“Lastex” yarn and rubber heels has 
been announced by UNITED STATES 
RvuBBER Co. The building, purchased 
from Amoskeag Industries, Inc., has 
been occupied under lease by the 
rubber company since March, 1944, 
and was used during the war in the 
production of army and navy life 
vests and other war products. 


J. L. SINGLETON has been appointed 
manager for the 60 district offices of 
the ALLIs-CHALMERS general machin- 
ery division’s sales department. Mr. 
Singleton has previously been assist- 
ant manager of the company’s steam 
turbine department. 


ELMER F. BuZzAN has been pro- 
moted to the newly-created position 
of general cotton agent for the 
SOUTHERN Rattway System, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. In 
his new post with the world’s largest 
carrier of cotton and cotton products, 
Mr. Buzan will consult and assist 
the cotton industry on transportation 
problems. He will be succeeded as 
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division freight agent at Memphis by 
Rosert C. COURTNEY, now district 
freight and passenger agent at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 


ROBERT LEESON, who resigned as 
president of the UNIVERSAL WINDING 
Co., Providence, R. I., in 1941 to enter 
service in the navy, has been dis- 





Commander Leeson 


charged and again elected president 
of the company. He was a com- 
mander in the navy. PARKMAN D. 
HoweE, president during the war years, 
is now executive vice-president of 
Universal. 


The November issue of COTTON car- 
ried an announcement of the trans- 
fer of ALFRED RATOWE from the lab- 
oratory to the sales staff of the BurK- 
ART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Another an- 
nouncement dealt with the addition 
of FreD WINECOFF to the sales and 
service department of the ATLANTA 
BrusH Company. The pictures which 
Corton showed of these two men 
identified Mr. Winecoff as Mr. Ra- 
towe and Mr. Ratowe as Mr. Wine- 
coff. We reproduce the photographs 
this month with proper identification. 





Mr. Ratowe 


Mr. Winecoff 


PARKS-CRAMER COMPANY, with 
plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., has announced the ap- 
pointment of WILLIAM B. GRANGER 
as sales representative in the South 
Carolina territory. Mr. Granger suc- 
ceeds Walter Burnham, who is en- 
tering another field. The new sales 
representative was formerly in charge 
of plant survey engineering at the 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLs, 
Danville, Va. 





CHARLES A. SWEET joined the 
ISELIN-JEFFERSON COMPANY, New 
York, as senior executive in January. 
For the past twenty years Mr. Sweet 
has been associated with the WELL- 
INGTON SEARS COMPANY, in Boston 
and New York, and only recently 
resigned as president of the company. 
He has served as expert textile con- 
sultant to the Office of the Quarter- 
master General in Washington and is 
a director of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. 


Operations in three buildings now 
under construction for the TENNESSEE 
EASTMAN CORPORATION, Kingsport, 
Tenn., are scheduled to begin about 
July 1, 1946. Cellulose esters will be 
produced in one of the structures, 
another will produce acetate yarn 
and the third will produce acetate 
staple. Completion of the work is 
expected to create a 30 per cent in- 
crease in capacity for yarn and staple 
by the end of 1946, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the production of 
Tenite, the company’s ester plastic. 
Other buildings will be constructed 
in 1946; expanded production by the 
company calls for the expenditure 
of more than $5,000,000 each year 
for 1946 and 1947. The company 
has announced the establishment of 
a New York City sales office. A. M. 
TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INc., will con- 
tinue to act as sales representatives 
for Eastman acetate rayon and staple 
fiber. 


CHARLES S. CHESTON, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a senior partner in 
the investment banking firm of SMITH 
BARNEY & CoMPANY, has been elected 
to the board of directors of MOon- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. MT. 
Cheston resigned his former position 
after having been a partner of the 
company and its predecessor for 24 
years. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO, has pur- 
chased the government-built rayon 
processing plant at Scottsville, Va. 
The rubber company becomes owner 
of the complete plant, including an 
ultra-modern brick building, con- 
taining 125,500 square feet of floor 
space located on a 66-acre site, and 
textile machinery which includes 25 
looms, 15,000 ply twisting spindles 
and 11,000 cable twisting spindles. 


COMMANDER GEORGE GELLHORN 
formerly of WORTHINGTON PuMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION, has been 
released to inactive status and has re- 
turned to his position as export man- 
ager with offices at Worthington’s 
Harrison Works. Before entering the 
service, he had been with the com- 
pany for over 11 years. 
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FOR SOFT, FULL HAND AND EXQUISITE 
DRAPING QUALITY ON COTTONS AND RAYONS 


YUL LUAU 


is unsurpassed 


One of a complete line of textile chemical 
auxiliaries it will pay you to investigate 


PENETRANTS - DYE ASSISTANTS - SCOURING COMPOUNDS - WOOL AND WORSTED 
OILS - SOFTENERS - FINISHES - SULFONATED OILS - TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E-F- DREW eGufany fuc 


MAIN OFFICE: 15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


8O FEDERAL STREET 
BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Directors of TuBIZE Rayon Corp. 
and the CELANESE CORP. OF AMER- 
ICA are reported to have signed an 
agreement for a merger of the two 
companies. Included in the agree- 
ment was a proposal that in the mer- 
ger, each outstanding share of 4% 
per cent preferred stock of Tubize 
Rayon Corp. should become and be 
converted into one share of first pre- 
ferred stoek, $4.75 series, of the 
Celanese Corp. ef America. 

It was also proposed that each out- 
standing share of stock of Tubize 
Rayon Corp. should become and be 
converted into two-thirds of a share 
of common stock of Celanese Corp. 
of America. 


. Shareholders .of both corporations: ‘ 


were expected to helt: special. meet- 
ings in the near future to take action 
on the merger. 


TEXTRON, INC., with mills in a 
dozen New England cities and towns 
and headquarters in New York’s Em- 
pire State building, have leased the 
ten-story Tiffany Building at Fifth 
Avenue and 37th Street for a ten- 
year period. With the exception of 
that part now occupied by the New 
York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, Textron will utilize the whole 
building beginning about May Ist. 


-WILSON BrotuHers, South Bend, In- 
diana, have purchased Wright’s Un- 
derwear Co., with plants in Cohoes 
and Troy, New York. C. W. Alton, 
of Wilson, will become president of 
Wright, and Solomon and W. D. 
Wright will retire. No other person- 
nel changes are contemplated. 


THE VERNEY CORPORATION, with five 
rayon weaving mills in New England 
and a sixth in Granby, Quebec, took 
title in December to the Greenwich 
Mills, East Greenwich, R. I., manu- 
facturers of worsteds, according to a 
joint announcement by Gilbert Ver- 
ney, president of the Verney Corp., 
and Gilbert Beals, proprietor of 
Greenwich Mills. 


ATTLEBORO DYEING AND Foul 
Co., Inc., North Seekonk, Mass., ig a 
new concern expected to be in oper- 
ation early in 1946. Officers are Man- 
uel O. Castro, president; John Caze- 
miro, vice-president, and J. Harry 
Condon, treasurer. Mr. Castro and 
Mr. Condon were formerly superin- 


tendent and assistant superintendent, 
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respectively, of the R. Wolfenden & 
Sons Co., in Attleboro, Mass., and 
Mr. Cazemiro was superintendent of 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


The real estate and machinery of 
the RIcHARD BorDEN Mpc. Co., Fall 
River, Mass., have been sold to a New 
York group headed by Ovsay Lipetz 
and Abraham Radin, who will con- 
tinue to operate the property under 
the name of RICHARD BORDEN MILLS 
Corp. The corporate name and oth- 
er assets did not figure in the sale. 
The price was reported to be $750,000, 
partially financed by a first mort- 
gage of $450,000 held by the Indus- 


‘trial Trust Co.,of Providence, and a 


‘second of $150,000 held “by the old * 
corporation. The sale agreement was 
said to include a proviso that would 
allot to the old corporation half the 
plant’s production of fine cotton fab- 
rics. The old corporation will con- 
tinue in business as a converter, un- 
der the direction of George Meehan, 
who controls 80 per cent of the stock. 


HILL WOOLEN MILLS, INCc., which is 
in operation in a part of the former 
Ufford Co. plant at Norwich, Conn.., 
has purchased the former Pequot 
Mills property at Montville, Conn., 
and it is expected that operations 
will begin there in the near future. 
W. S. Hill, founder of the company, 
and his associates bought used equip- 
ment last summer to install in the 
Hill plants, but later, finding new 
machinery available, they purchased 
that and have formed another com- 
pany to resell the original machinery 
that was bought. The other com- 
pany, known as ALMAcK Co., INC., 
has offices in Norwich and New 
York. Mack L. Kander, secretary of 
Hill Woolen, is president of Almack. 


UNITED MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES, INC., and FREYBERG Bros.- 
StTrass, Inc., have formed a new com- 
pany for the manufacture and sale 
of ribbons and narrow fabrics. The 
new firm has taken the nanie; plants, 
and the entire ribbon and narrows: 


fabric business of Freyberg Bros.- 


Strauss, Inc., and will augment their 
present line with various textile spe- 
cialties. Operations of the new com- 
pany began in January under the 
management of the current person- 
nel of Freyberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc. 





THE BURLINGTON MILLs Corp. has 
leased the plant and equipment of 
STEELE’s MILLs, INc., Rockingham, N 
C., for five years, with an option to 
buy, it was announced recently. The 
lease came as the result of a stock- 
holders’ decision, which was ap- 
proved by the board. 

R. S. Dickson & Co. and associates 
recently acquired full ownership of 
Steele’s mill stock. Production sched- 
ules will be maintained. 


H. L. Holman, Jr., Ozark, Ala.. 
architect, is completing plans for @ 
new shirt factory to be constructed 
at Enterprise, Ala. Bids will be asked 
soon. Cost of mill is reported to be 
more than $175,000 with the equip- 
ment needed. 


MERRIMACK MrcG. Co., Huntsville. 
Ala., manufacturer of print cloths, 
etc., has let general contract to Al- 
gernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala., for 
a one-story addition to mill, which 
will cost about $275, 000, with equip- 
ment, P atte 


Raat 


OM. Lowentrein & Sore’ INc.; of 
New York, have acquired the Hunts- 
ville, Ala., plant of the Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Jacob Ziskind, agent 
for the Merrimack company. Mr. 
Ziskind, who is also president of the 
Crescent Corp., said that the sale in- 
cluded the village property. One of 
the largest single units to be sold in 
the recent turnover of textile mills, 
the plant consists of about 110,000 
spinning spindles and 2500 looms. 
Normal production capacity is about 
50 million yards of print cloths a 
year. 


TEXTRON, INc., Boston, Mags., has 
submitted an offer for the purchase 
of Nashawena Mills and Nonquitt 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. Nasha- 
wena specializes in fine cotton goods, 
broadcloths, and jacquard novelties. 
It has 1500 looms and 72,000 ring 
spindles. The Nonquitt plant has 419 
looms and 65,760 spindles, and pro- 
duces combed cotton yarns and fab- 
rics, broad cloths, poplins, etc. The 
transaction is said to involve about 
$4,900,000. 


OxFORD SPINNING MILs, _INC., 
North Oxford,Mass.,;recently organ- 
ized_with- capital of -2000\shares of 
stock, no par value; is planning op- 


eration of a local-mil}:for the manu-: 
facture of cotton® yatns, fabrics, etc.’ 


A portion of the plant of DoLPHIN 


Jute Mrs, Paterson, N. J., was 
damaged by fire recently. No offi- 
cial estimate of the loss has been 
announced. Damaged portion will 
be rebuilt. 
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Point by point, check dalomel-tal-igelfseltigeles t— 
iubricant you are now using in your ma- 
chines. It may be doing a perfectly good 
job of lubricating. But tis it easily washed 
out in the finishing process? If it isn't, then 
WAcl Mm asltt 5 m= bdol-t am dalelale|- Mb aal- Me ltlolalad-lah amie 
suit the fiber being worked or take a 
aalolala-meolaMmal>hAlale Malle ls Me aeliaMeles + 1-2-6 ele sale 
finished goods. 

This isn’t necessary when you use Shell 
Textilis Oil 34K. For in addition to its finer 
lubricating qualities, it also washes out in 
the finishing process, regardless of fiber 
being worked. 

wiel-ti A > Oslit Olli esl- 2. Gi molthaeclal-meob mm dele 
ol I-A AM lalomoh Mm loldi4-labe@el-s ti lal-te)ol-14hilaelihy 
Sola tol dsma del -eeh Mi» Osll-mailoldalial-mitislala>halels 
Many textile manufacturers have found it 
Almas salsa Aslii-mcemh soll QhieMelal-meh mel iam lal-i) 
Lubrication Specialists about their textile 
lubrication problems. Why don't you? 


SHELL OIL COMPANY TEXTILIS OIL 


INCORPORATED 
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STERN & STERN TEXTILE IMPORT- 
ERS, New York, N. Y., have acquired 
controlling interest in HuGuet FAB- 
rics Corp. and CANISTEO Corp., af- 
filiated textile interests at Canisteo, 
N. Y. Stern & Stern will operate 
the companies, but there will be no 
change in present production, and 
management will be retained. 


OscAR KouorRN & Co., LTp., New 
York, have contracted with a syndi- 
cate of Egyptian interests for the de- 
sign and erection of a rayon mill near 
Cairo, Egypt. The mill wiil comprise 
a series of one- and multi-story proc- 
essing and production buildings, with 
power plant, by-product chemical 
works, and other units. Reported 
cost is about $8,000,000, and comple- 
tion is scheduled for the spring of 
1947. Large purchases of equipment 
and mill facilities will be made in 
the U. S. 


BELMONT CONVERTING Co., Belmont, 
N. C., has asked bids for extension 
and improvements in the filter plant 
at its mill, with installation of new 
equipment. Harwood Beebe Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., is the engineer. 


COPELAND Fapsrics, INc., Burlington, 
N. C., cotton goods, has awarded 
general contract to J. O. Bayliff for 
a one-story and basement addition to 
its mill. Estimated cost, with equip- 
ment, is more than $50,000. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
architects and engineers. 


CLEARWATER Mrc. Co., Clearwater, 
S. C., operating a bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing mill, has asked bids on 
general contract for a new one-story 
rayon finishing mill at Old Fort, N. 
C. Six Associates, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C., are architects and engineers. 
Reported cost is about $100,000, with 
equipment. 


Bids will be asked soon on general 
contract by MaGee CARPET Co., 
Bloomsburg, Pa., for a new one-story 
addition to mill. Ballir ter Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is the architect. Esti- 
mated cost is about $150,000, with 
equipment. 


THIES DYEING MILLs, West War- 
wick, R. I., rayon and cotton dyeing, 
have let general contract for a new 
three-story addition, 50 x 60 feet, to 
E. J. Hollen, Providence, R. I. Howe 
& Prout, Providence, are architects. 
Reported cost is in the neighborhood 
of $50,000. 


CHICOPEE Mrc. Co., Cornelia, Ga., 
has awarded general contract to Dan- 
iel Construction Co., Greenville, S. 
C., for a one-story mill, 152 x 427 
feet, to weave monofilament yarns 
into insect screens, upholstery fab- 
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rics, etc. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
are architects and engineers. 


Texas SILK INDusTRIBS, INc., Min- 
eral Springs, Texas, established near- 
ly two years ago and experimenting 
with mulberry trees and silk worms, 
have announced an increase of capi- 
tal stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Funds will be used to buy additional 
land and trees and to construct new 
buildings. 


VIRGINIA FIBRE Corp., Petersburg, 
Va., recently organized, is reported 
to plan immediate production of 
twine cords and woven paper fab- 
rics for the upholstering trade. 


A branch factory will be opened at 
McDonough, Ga., by the ATLANTA 
TEXTILE Mrc. Co., Atlanta, Ga. Com- 
pany is owned by Jerome Conner 
and Kenneth B. Conner. 


PROFILE COTTON MILLS, Jackson- 
ville, Ala., is reported sending to 
Syria sufficient textile machinery to 
establish and operate a 75,000-spin- 
dle cotton mill. Dismantling and 
crating of the machinery is being 
handled by Yates D. Smith, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Plans for the establishment of a 
small industrial plant for the manu- 
facture of drapery material at Boon- 
ville, N. C., have been announced 
by W. E. BurcHAamM. Mr. Burcham 
was associated with Cheatham Mfg. 
Co., at Elkin, N. C., for nearly 30 
years. 


SOUTHERN SILK ‘MILLS, Greensboro, 
N. C., have awarded contract to 
George W. Kane, also of Greensboro, 
for the construction of an addition to 
its weaving department. Plans were 
prepared by Lockwood Greene Co., 
of Spartanburg, S. C., and cost is 
reported to be $65,000. 


VocuE Co., with principal offices 
at Gastonia, N. C., has been incor- 
porated to deal in textile fabrics. 
Authorized capital is $100,000 and 
subscribed stock is $300. Incorpora- 
tors are listed as L. B. Hollowell, 
Evelyn F. Hollowell, and Nell Fri- 
day, all of Gastonia. 


An expansion program, designed 
to double output, and expected to 
involve about $250,000, has been an- 
nounced by SOUTHERN SILK MILLS, 
Inc., of Kernersville, S. C. The pres- 
ent plant will have a one-story air- 
conditioned building added, with 
modern equipment. Construction is 
expected to be completed in March. 


The former Amoskeag Mill, at 
Manchester, N. H., which has been 
occupied under lease for three years 
by TEXTRON, INc., has been purchased 


by the latter, according to a recent 
announcement. The mill, comprising 
a basement and three stories, has 
280,000 square feet of floor space. 
Expansion is expected in the produc- 
tion of women’s lingerie, now being 
made at the plant. 


THE PEPPERELL Mrc. Co.’s rayon 
weaving plant, Fall River, Mass., suf- 
fered extensive damage in December 
when a gas main exploded and blew 
out almost every window in the mill. 
A shutdown was necessary, and it 
was felt that, as a consequence, the 
shortage of rayon linings would be 
aggravated, since the mill manufac- 
tures this type of cloth in addition 
to underwear fabrics. 


MEREDITH LINEN MILLS, Meredith, 
N. H., are constructing a new build- 
ing to house their spinning equip- 
ment. 


NASHUA Mra. Co., Nashua, N. H.. 
has purchased the former Annabes- 
sacook Mills, North Monmouth, Me. 


OBERMAN & Co., Harrison, Ark., 
garment manufacturers, have leased 
a new one-story factory, 120 x 200 
feet, which was built by local in- 
terests and which will be occupied 
for expansion. 


OscEOLA Propucts Co., Osceola, 
Ark., has purchased Purina Cotton 
Mill, which it will operate. Plans 
for expansion in present output are 
in progress. 


of Textile Interest 





Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
“Naphalated Wool Worsteds, Fleece 
to Fabric,” an expanded edition of a 
previous volume. Manufacture of 
worsted yarns and fabrics from fleece 
through the finished product de- 
scribed and illustrated. A wall chart 
for instruction purposes accompanies 
the booklet. 


Dexter Chemical Corp., 819 Edge- 
water Road, New York 59, N. Y. 
“New Developments in Permanent 
Cellulose Finishes,” reprint of an 
article by Sidney Edlestein, technical 
director of the company. 


Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & Alleg- 
heny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Publi- 
cation No. 3250, describing their new 
high pressure condensate return sys- 
tem. 


New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. “Service 
Procedure for Ball Bearings,” bulletin 
ND-A57, describing storage, removal, 
cleaning, inspection and mounting of 
bearings. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and charts. 
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costs by increasing the efficiency of their drives. 
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ON A PROVEN PRINCIPLE 
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@ Detailed below is a modern short-center drive 
—included Pivotan leather belting, Rockwood 
pulleys and pivoted motor base and Westing- 
house Motors and controls—recently designed 
by us and furnished complete for the new plant 
of an Alabama mill. 

This type of drive conserves space, saves power, 
assures proper tension under all conditions, and 
provides ease of maintenance and maximum 
production. 

Specializing for many years in the design of 
new and modernization of old textile machinery 


drives, we have helped many mills lower their 
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SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
ii ive SS EATER aOR 
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MODERN EFFICIENCY DRIVE 
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@ Our engineers can 
assist you in modern- 
izing your drives. Why 
not write us, and let us 
send one of them for 


consultation? 
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A New Light Source for 


Ultra-High-Speed Photography | 


General Radio Co., Cambridge 39, 
Mass., has announced an addition to 
its line of stroboscopic equipment— 
the Microflash, a light source for 
photographic exposures of the order 
of two microseconds (2/1,000,000 of 
a second). Originally designed for 
war use in the development and test 
ing of new types of ammunition, this 
instrument can be used in industry to 
provide both knowledge and a rec- 
ord of mechanical phenomena occur- 
ring in a‘ very small fraction of a 
second. | 

The Microflash consists of a power 
supply, which charges a condenser to 
a high voltage, and means for dis- 
charging the “condenser through a 
special gas-filled lamp, designed to 
dissipate most of the energy in about 
two microseconds, producing an in- 
tense, extremely short flash. 

The flash may be tripped by a 
make or break contact, by an elec- 
trical impulse, or by a microphone 
which picks up a sound impulse from 
the phenomenon to be photographed. 
The microphone is supplied, and an 
amplifier and gain control are built 
in. 

Ordinary film and camera equip- 
ment can be used with the Micro- 
flash. 

Lamp and power 


supply are 





mounted in separate metal cases, 
which lock together in a single unit 
for transportation. 


« 
Plasticizing Resins 

Two new plasticizing resins for use 
in metal, wood, fabric, and paper 
coatings, and with plastics and wax 
compositions, have been announced 
by The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

To be known as 276-V2 and 276- 
V9, they are the first of a new series 
of styrene resins to come from Dow 
laboratories. 


Described as water-white, non-yel- 
lowing viscous liquids which are 
chemically inert, they are said to be 
soluble in all common organic solv- 
ents except the lower alcohols, and 
compatible with a wide variety of 
film-formers and plasticizers. They 
are designed for workability with 
waxes and resistance to alkali. The 
company states that the 276-V’s are 
compatible with most ester and oil- 
type plasticizers, including phthalate 
esters, tricresyl phosphate? and castor 
oil, 


As to 276-V9, the company reports 
it to be compatible with the follow- 
ing waxes at ratios of 3:1, 1:1, and 
1:3 parts of resins to wax: Chinese 
insect wax, Japan wax, Montan wax, 
spermaceti, paraffin wax, Opal wax, 
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Carbowax 4000, Carbowax 6000 and 


Acrawax. The mixtures are said to 
form clear transparent single phase 


melts when hot and set to smooth, 
homogeneous pastes upon cooling. 


Sherwin-Williams Announces 
New Pigment Resin Finishes 


A new line of “oil-in-water” pig- 
ment resin finishes which will affect 
the operation of pad-dyeing fabrics 
has been announced by the pigment, 
color and chemical division of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
The water-thinned emulsion requires 
no solvent thinners. Extenders and 
high-speed mixers are unnecessary. 

A product of wartime research, the 
new Sherdye “Water-Thinned Pig- 
ment-Resin” colors are reported to 
reduce costs for both small and large- 
scale runs of pad-dyed fabrics, and 
it is said that there is less time lost 
in preparing for a run or in changing 
colors between runs. Equipment .is 
washed down with water between 
operations to clean-up. 

The Sherdye pigment-resins are re- 
ported to require no equipment tie-up 
for matching colors and are designed 
to permit the last yard of material 
to be dyed to an identical intensity 
with the first yard. 

* 
Squeeze Roll Unit 
for Extraction 


Birch Brothers, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., have announced the introduc- 
tion of a pneumatic or hydraulic 
squeeze roll unit for extraction, or 
where heavy pressure is desired in 
machines such as open-width wash- 
ing, crabbing, dyeing, etc. 

The unit consists of a pair of heavy 
rubber coated squeeze rolls running 
in roller bearings mounted in levers 
between which the cylinders apply- 
ing the pressure are mounted. Ei- 
ther the top or bottom roll may be 
the one held in a fixed position. 

The unit may be set on existing 
frames, or a complete unit with floor 
stands, motor drive, flock brush, etc., 
is also avaiable. 

e 
Steam Cleaning Unit 
Has Flexible Pressures 

Oakite Products, Inc., 26-C Thames 
St., New York 6, N. Y., have devel- 
oped a new, multiple-duty steam 
cleaning unit known as the Oakite- 
Vapor Cleaning Unit. It is a self-con- 
tained, down-draft flame, oil-fired, 


enclosed coil-type steam generator . 


that delivers hot vaporized cleaning 
solutions under selective pressures up 
to 200 pounds for-the speedier, easier 
removal of grease, grit, grime, paint 
and other deposits from surfaces. No. 
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You want to keep your present 
equipment operating at highest ca- 
pacity until new machinery is available. 


PROMPT SERVICE. For peak efficiency 
and quality yarn, check your card and 
picker screens NOW. Send us at once 
the ones that need repairing. We are 
able, since the lessening of war pres- 
sures, to give you prompt service. 


STOCK EXTRA SCREENS. We carry 














new screens in stock, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. Why not place your 
order now and keep a few spares on 
hand. After all, it's cheaper to stock 
extra screens than to wait for repairs 
to be made. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE. 
Every screen we ship, whether new or 
rebuilt, carries our unconditional guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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CLARK fork trucks utilize all 


factors in material handling 


ao High stacking utilizes "ceiling heights" or "air rights." 
oe ; Speed in handling utilizes time. 


@& 24 hour a day performance utilizes round the clock 
availability. 


~ Low cost operation and long life utilize savings on 
investment. 


Clark Fork Truck performance utilizes all factors in 
material handling. 


CLARK 


TRUCTRACTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK « INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS « BOOSTER UNITS » EASY ROLL TRAILER AXLES 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES « GEARS AND FORGINGS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS e METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLE HOUSINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS « BLIND RIVETS « HIGH-SPEED DRILLS ANO REAMERS 
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the unit. 


and heavy-duty cleaning. 
* 


Jackspool Stripping Machine 


The Sjostrom Machinery Co., Law- 


rence, Mass., has announced the de- 
velopment of a new jackspool strip- 
ping machine which is designed tc 
effect savings in time, labor, and in- 
stallation costs. 





is placed on the 
framework—a specially designed re- 


The jackspool 


volving knife, motor driven, is 
pushed along the spool by the oper- 
ator; the waste yarn is cleanly cut 
and drops in a removable receptacle. 
The machine is adjustable to vari- 
ous lengths of spool from 36 to 72 
inches. Special sizes are available 
on order. The machine, which may 
be plugged into a light socket, is six 
feet long, three feet wide and three 
and a half feet high. It weighs 400 
pounds. 
s 


Tension and Density Control 
for Winding Machines 


The Kidde Tension and Density 
Control, a new winding machine de- 
vice for the textile industry, espe- 
cially adapted for winding yarns 
where tension and package density 
are important, has been announced 
by Walter-Kidde—&-—Co., 140 Cedar 
St., New York City. 

The device is for a precision wind- 
ing machine and enables the yarn to 
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1, No. 2 or No. 3 fuel oil, kerosene. 
or gasoline may be used to operate 
Due to its flexibility of 
steam pressures, the unit may be 
used on many different types of light 
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Tue FACT that we are the nation’s removed. Its deliquescent feature pro- 
largest producers of sizing isimpor- __ tects against over-drying. SeyCo Sizing 
tant only as indicating the superior __ is the result of more than 40 years ex- 
qualities of SeyCo Sizing in textile perience and constant research. 

production. Many mills tell us that SeyCo Sizing 





SeyCo Sizing is scientifically formu- makes for fewer interruptions in pro- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- duction and greater uniformity of 





ble film, which laysthe fiberssmoothly; product. | 
reducing friction, breakage and shed- Our technical service men, backed ; 
ding to the minimum. by our large modern laboratories, will : 
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SeyCo Sizing is sufficiently anchored _ gladly cooperate with you in getting anette 
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SeyCo Penetrants 

for best performance. 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
128 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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be drawn from any over-end supply 
and, at decreased speeds, from a re- 
volving supply. Specifically, the de- 
vice is reported to be especially 
adapted to winding dye tubes, elas- 
tic yarns, and any other yarns in 
which tension on the yarn and den- 


sity of the package is of importance. 





There are two parts to this at- 


tachment. The upper assembly is 
essentially a device to feed the yarn 
at a predetermined tension to the 
package being wound. Tension is 
said to be entirely independent of 
the supply package and is achieved 
by the setting of a spring. From this 
point on, regardless of the yarn speed, 
within reasonable limits, tension re- 
mains the same as the package is 
built. This is achieved by a leverage 
arrangement working against the 
spring in which the control-arm at 
the top of the mechanism moves the 
yarn guide-bar to change the position 
in which the yarn is run through the 
feed wheels. As tension tends to in- 
crease, the guide-bar moves the 
thread away from the center of the 
feed-wheels to where the peripheral 
speed is greater until the predeter- 
mined tension is achieved. When 
tension tends to be too light the op- 
posite happens. The feed wheels are 
positively driven, and there is a 
throw-out mechanism for use in 
threading the machine, as well as a 


disc-tension to control the yarn as 


it is fed into the feed-wheels. 
Sbould the thread break, the con- 


trol arm hits the wire near the ex- 
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treme top of the mechanism which 
actuates the regular machine stop 
motion. 

The density-control mechanism 
mounted below the package is es. 
sentially an escape arrangement 
whereby, as pressure on the package 
tends to increase, the pressure bar 
is permitted to fall away from the 
package very slightly through an es. 
capement. The amount of pressure 
is governed by small weights oper- 
ating against the friction on the pres. 
sure bar. As friction increases on the 
pressure bar, the bar turns slightly. 
releasing a ratchet which permits 
the clock mechanism to run and the 
pressure back to move very slightly. 
Upon moving the back away for any 
reason, it is returned to its approxi- 
mate position by pressure of the 
hand. Then a rubber covered whee! 
is used to turn the clock work for 
precise adjustment. 

The combined mechanisms are re- 
ported to enable a package of any 
reasonable density to be wound and 
to be specially applicable to the wind- 
ing of packages with uniform yet 
light tension and density. 

* 
Brighter Mercury Lamp 


Reported to be of special advantage 
where fixtures are mounted in high 
bays, is a 60,000-lumen lamp devel- 
oped at the Westinghouse Lamp Di- 
vision, Bloomfield, N. J. The 1000- 
watt unit is reported to have a lu- 
men-per-watt efficiency half again 
as high as the three sizes of mer- 
cury-vapor lamps available for use 
without special cooling. The greater 
efficiency results from an increase 
of about four times in pressure of 
mercury vapor. 

Instead of a connection at each end 
of the tube, the new lamp has a 
mogul-screw base. It is not re- 
stricted in burning position. 

Light is created in an arc stream 
about the shape and diameter of a 
cigarette and twice as long. It is en- 
closed in a quartz housing, in turn 
surrounded by a hard glass exterior. 
The lamp is 14 inches long and less 
than four inches in diameter. 

e 


All Steel Strap for 
Short Selvages 


Invented and engineered during 
the war by the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. is a new all-steel strap for short 
selvages. It is about nine inches 
long, including the hook, hanger and 
U-hook sections, the hanger section 
being about three inches long. 

The end of the hook part which 
is attached to the hanger section is 
triangular in shape and of a width 
that permits the hook to receive the 
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Here is the supply line of Basic Chem- 
icals for American Industry. North, 
South, East or West. . . wherever the 
needs are greatest . . . there, too, are 
the heaviest concentrations of 
General Chemical plants, warehouses, 
and technical service o ffices—equipped 
and prepared to meet the chemical 
demands of the day. 

For almost half a century, this 


REAGENTS 


FINE CHEMICALS 


OTHER HEAVY iediindiadin’ ? | 
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supply line has grown ever stronger. 
It spans the continent . . . reaches out 
to the most remote locations . . . al- 
ways maintaining the full flow of a 
broad and varied range of chemicals 
so necessary to peak production. 

- That is why—in every branch of 
Industry, everywhere—the choice is 
General Chemical . . . First in Basic 
Chemicals for American Industry! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offces: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston ¢ Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo *« Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago + Cleveland * Denver * Detroit « Houston * Kansas 
City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) 
San Francisco * Seattle » St. Louis * Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, - Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal - Toronto + Vancouver — 
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Ever New Mill Economies from 
Imagination, Experience, Skill... 
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of Engineering 
“INDOOR TRANSPORTATION” 
CAN LOWER YOUR COSTS... 


SINCE 1901, when conveyor systems engineered by Alvey- 
Ferguson, began to simplify and make economies in the 
handling of materials and products, Alvey-Ferguson has 
been “first in the field” as pioneer and developer of com- 
pletely coordinated “indoor transportation” systems. 


Today, as we enter a new decade of ever-increasing | 
speed and efficiency, A-F engineered conveyor systems are 
moving the goods of many of America’s foremost manu- 
facturers. Additional scores of efficiency and economy- 
minded mill owners are planning to supply their con- 
sumers more quickly and at lower cost via the completely 
coordinated conveyor systems engineered by A-F. 

Whatever your materials handling or products handling 
problem, A-F Conveyor Engineers can help you solve it. 


Their record of achievement is 45 years long. Won’t you 
write—today? 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
90 Disney St. Offices in Principal Cities Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Affiliated Corporation: 
The Alvey-Ferguson Company of California, P. O. Box 39, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles |, Calif. 
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entire width of the strap. At the 


ea 
3 
: 
‘ 
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coupling end there is a tongue pro. 
vided to arrest the movement of the 


U hook while it is in motion or be. 


ing attached or detached, preventing, 
damage to the hanger section. 

A rivet in the center of the hange; 
section at the hook end holds the 
two spring sections of the hanger to. 
gether. Made of one piece tempered 
steel, the unit is said to be capable 
of withstanding severe vibration. 

e 
Simplicity Chief Feature 
of New pH Meter 


The Macbeth Corp. of New York 
has announced the introduction of 


the new Macbeth line-operated pH — 


meter. The simplicity of operation of 
the unit is designed to make possi- 
ble the use of adequate pH contro! 
in many operations where it has not 
previously been economical. 

The new Macbeth line-operated pH 
meter can be used by workmen and 
assistant technicians as well as chem. 
ists. Only one control in addition to 
the electrode switch is used, and pH 
values are read directly on the scale 
in .1 units over the full range of 
0 to 14 pH. 

Since no batteries are used, the 
Macbeth line-operated pH meter can 
be left on continuously. 

This new meter will be sold only 
through laboratory supply dealers. A 
descriptive bulletin may be secured 
from the company direct or a labora- 
tory supply dealer. 

- 


New Industrial Soldering Irons 


A new line of industrial soldering 
irons has been announced by the in- 
dustrial heating division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ranging from 75 to 
300 watts in size and available with 
tips from % to 1% inches in diam- 
eter, the new irons are designed pri- 
marily for severe and exacting sol- 
dering operations in industrial plants 
where fast, continuous, high quality 
soldering is required. 

An important feature of these irons 
is said to be their quick recovery 
and high  reserve-heat capacity, 
which permit soldering as fast and 
continuously as the character of the 
work allows. Another feature is the 
use in the irons of calorized (sur- 
face-alloyed with aluminum) copper 
and 18-8 stainless steel for all parts 
subjected to high temperatures. This, 
together with the use of the Calrod 
heating unit, is said to provide long 
life, uniform performance, low m§Ain- 
tenance and allows convenient re- 
newal. The heating units can be 
easily replaced, since only one con- 
nection must be unsoldered in order 
to slip a new unit into place. 
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W aste meets its master— 





WE POOL 
our specialized skill and experience 
of 
20 years in the Textile Industry 


to 


analyze, design, and economize 


on your 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


‘ OTHER SERVICES: 


PLANT LAYOUTS, CONTROLS FOR SUPPLIES, MACHINES, 
MAINTENANCE, QUALITY AND WASTE. 
PROCESSING METHODS, MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS, 
ORGANIZING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINES. 








P. 0.M. Company 





INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
60 E. 42nd St. + New York 17, N. 








“ 





WERNER 
TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St. - New York 17,N. Y. 
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DARNELL 


Precision-made Darnell 
Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 
assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13.N Y 
36 N CLINTON, CHICAGO 6. ILL 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


IN BETTER PLANTS EVERYWHERE 


Bie mails 





dyeing installation with closed 


pressure extractor in complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Builders of 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 


Stainless Steel Construction 
FOR 


BEAMS « CHEESES « PACKAGES 
CONES « RAWSTOCK e« SKEINS 


e 
CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS AND DRIERS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


* 
RAYON CAKE DYEING MACHINES 


DYE SPINDLES AND PERFORATED TUBES 
































Stienen self-sealing package dryer 


Standard Fabricators 


355 WALTON AVENUE * 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 5I, N. Y. 
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Horace L. Pratt, director of the 
laboratory of the Columbia Mills of 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Columbia, S. C., has received news 
that his son, Horace L. Pratt, Jr., 
has been commissioned second lieu- 
tenant and has been assigned to duty 
at Fort McClellan, Ala. 


J. R. Kivparrick, formerly over- 
seer of spinning, Saxon Mills (Ches- 
nee Div.), Chesnee, S. C., is now 
overseer of spinning at Monarch 
Mills’ Lockhart Plant, Lockhart, §S. 
C. O..C, Kay, formerly overseer: of 
“garding at Chesnee, is now overseér 
carding and spinning. 


C. N. WALLACE, JR., formerly as- 
sistant to the superintendent at Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co. (Monaghan Plant), 
Greenville, S. C., is now superintend- 
ent, Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. He 
succeeds R. M. CUSHMAN, who is now 
superintendent, Pomona Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


JOHN M. HuGHLETT, of New York, 
recently appointed general sales man- 
ager of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., was made a vice-pres- 
ident of the corporation at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors at 
Danville, Va., George S. Harris, pres- 
ident and treasurer, has announced. 


Capt. WILLIAM A. NEWELL of Jew- 
ett City, Conn., resumed his textile 
studies at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, School of Textiles, in Decem- 
ber. Captain Newell served 31 
months overseas with the Fifth and 
Seventh Armies in North Africa, 
* Italy, France, and Germany. 


G. P. DeBrute is now manager, 
Spinners, Inc., at Lowell, N. C., suc- 
ceeding J. Lander Gray, Jr. Mr. De- 
Brule was formerly superintendent at 
the St. Pauls (N.C.) Rayon Mills. He 
has also served as superintendent at 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


J. B. MontraomMery, recently dis- 
charged from the navy, is now with 
Montgomery Textiles, a recently es- 
tablished selling office in New York. 
He was formerly assistant to the su- 
perintendent at Startex Mills, Tuca- 
pau, S. C. 


HucH Comer, president and treas- 
urer of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., was elected a national vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at its annual meet- 
ing in December. | 


P. H. TuHeserc, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Dominion Textile Co. 


mill at Montmorency, is now super- 
intendent of their Hochelaga plant 
in Montreal, succeeding F. A. Mich- 
aud, retired. 


H. GORDON SMITH, general manag- 
er of the textile division of United 
States Rubber Co., has been elected 


Mr, Smith 


a vice-president of the company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Her- 
bert E. Smith, president. Mr. Smith 
will retain his title of general man- 
ager and will continue his division 
managerial duties. 


STANLEY P. Hunt has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., 
as head of the mechanical engineer- 
ing division. For the past three 
years, Mr. Hunt has been a member 


Mr. Hunt 


of the staff of the radiation labora- 
tory at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he was engaged 
in the design of mechanical compon- 
ents of radar equipment. 


DAN F. POOLE, JR., is now general 
overseer of weaving at the Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
General manager at the mills is A. 
Cart MartTIn, who was formerly 
manager at Laurens Cotton Mills. 


Norman W. McCa.t., formerly 
overseer of carding at the Wateree 
plant of the Kendall Company, at 


Camden, S. C., has been promoted 
to general overseer of carding anc 
spinning. 


Dr. Burt P. JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed a member of the research 
staff of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va., to serve 
as head of the biology division, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
He comes to the institute from the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 


pany. 


GEORGE E. Sporrorp, Jr., for the 
past two years special assistant to 
the president of Johnson & Johnson 
in New Brunswick, N. J., and before 
that agent of the Androscoggin Mill. 
Lewiston, Maine, is now general man- 
ager at the Chicopee Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


O. E. SuLLIVAN, recently discharged 
from the army, is now in the research 
department, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. He was a section 
man in the carding department before 
entering the service. 


OscAR MARC-AURELE, formerly su- 
perintendent, is now general manag- 
er, Associated Textiles of Canada, 
Ltd.; Louisville, Quebec, succeeding 
J. A. Pinatel, resigned. 


C. C. Wuirtt, formerly second hand. 
is now overseer of carding, Proximity 
Mfg. Co. (White Oak Mill), Greens- 
boro, N. C., succeeding W. L. Gibson. 
retired. 


O. S. SHELTON is now overseer of 
spinning, twisting, winding, and 
warping at the Itasca Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Itasca, Texas. He was formerly 
engaged in a textile supply and over- 
hauling business at Columbus, Ga. 


S. C. Smart, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning, Grace Cotton 
Mill Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., is now 
assistant superintendent, Stowe Mills. 
Inc., McAdenville, N. C. 


Paut J. BELL, formerly master me- 
chanic, Nashua Mfg. Co. (Cordova 
Mill), Cordova, Ala., is now master 
mechanic at Laurens Cotton Mills. 
Laurens, S. C. 


MERRILL W. WARNER, formerly su- 
perintendent of Northfield Mills, Inc., 
Northfield, Vt., now has a similar po- 
sition with Somersworth Woolen 
Mills, Somersworth, N. H. 


Rospert R. Hunt, recently dis- 
charged from the army, has returned 
to his job as second hand of carding. 


Startex Mills, Tucapau, sS. C. 


DoLPH CHAPMAN-Wwas recently pro- 
moted to assistant overseer of 
weave room at Anchor Duck Mills. 
Rome, Ga. | 


J. O. Powe, formerly a loom fix- 
er, has been promoted to second hana. 
Jackson Mills (Plant No. 1) Iva, S. C. 
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NEW BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINE 
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NEW FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
LEAD THE WAY TO BETTER 
DRAWING-IN AT LOWER COST 


Shown here are two of several 
types of flat steel heddles de- 
veloped for the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Open ends permit free move- 
ment the full length of support 
bars in the frames and the char- 
acteristic key-hole provides for 
proper alternate selection of 
successive heddles. We suggest 
you start now to replace your 
heddle frames progressively 
with this new type, so as to be 


in a position to take advantage 


of drawing-in economies pro- 
vided by the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Thus, by the time you are in 
position to obtain the machine 
you will have built up a sup- 
ply of the necessary heddles 
which you will find, in the 
meantime, to be perfectly sat- 
isfactory for hand drawing-in. 
Steel heddle manufacturers are 
now ready to answer your in- 
quiries concerning this equip- 


ment. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Ae” 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 5S. A. 
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SONOCO CONES 
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Four different Yarns on 
Four different Cones at 
Four different stages of delivery 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, Silk—any of the syn- 
thetics—coarse or fine, hard or soft twist, for 
knitting or creeling—free delivery to the last 
turn, is the final test of the right cone for the 
right purpose. 


And the right cone surface in combination 
with the correct cone shape is what spells 
the correct answer. 


SONOCO’S Technical Service Department is 
always available for expert consultation. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 


a 
—— 


In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Some Nuts off the Top of the Cake 


WE WILL be good to you this time. We will pick 

the nuts right off the top of the cake and 
hand them to you to digest. What we are trying to say 
is that in this article we are going to give you the 
subjects we have in mind for a whole bunch of articles 
and then let you give—in your own words—your ver- 
sion of the subject or subjects you choose. 

However, instead of letting that version of yours 
simply form in your mind, if you could be persuaded 
to sit down in your room at your home tonight 
and “let yourself go,” with pencil and paper, you 
would derive far more benefit by writing out your 
own thoughts than you will ever get by simply 
reading OLD-TIMER. You have your own ideas, or 
should have, about each one of the subjects we 
will mention in this article, and the best and most 
practical way to teach yourself how to express those 
thoughts in conversation is first to write them 
down and then edit them. That is, read over-and- 
over what you have written and criticize it from 
every angle. Study the words you have used to 
express your true thoughts. 

Do they? 

Have you expressed your thoughts in such a way 
that the other fellow will follow your line of thought, 
or have you expressed yourself in such a way as to 
cause him to think just the opposite to the way you in- 
tended for him to think? That is entirely possible, 
you know. 

Have you been in any conferences lately where 
“grievances’ were being heard? Have you noticed 
the expressions on the faces of the grievance com- 
mittee—watched the expressions change in such 
a way that tells you plainly your ideas of the 
grievance are meeting with hostility by the com- 
mittee or the committee chairman? Well, brother, 
that proves conclusively that you have conveyed 
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your reasoning in the wrong way. You have failed 
to induce the man, or men, to follow your line of 
thinking. You have probably made the wrong use 
of one word in a sentence, or you have emphasized 
some point in the wrong way. 

Have we said enough to give you the idea? 
Well, why not experiment a little by writing down 
some of your thoughts and see what they look like 
when you read them over the second time. Can you 
improve on the way you have said it? Very likely 
you can. O. K., brother, write them down, and you 
will begin to improve your vocabulary; your ar- 
guments will become more convincing to the other 
fellow; you will realize you are beginning to make 
progress; you will enjoy seeing yourself make 
progress. Then you will be on your way—on your 
way to becoming a more convincing conversational- 
ist; on your way to more concentrated thinking— 
yes, on your way to that larger salary check. 

If you really want to improve your conversation, 
or prove your ability to put your thoughts before 
others convincingly, improve your vocabulary so that 
you can better express your ideas. Send what you 
have written about any of these “nuts” to OLD-TIMER 
in confidence. No one but OLD-TIMER will read what 
you write, if you request it, and you may start 
something which will put dollars in your pocket. 

These nuts we are going to hand you are separate 
and distinct nuggets; that is, they do not follow a 
continuous line of thought; they have no continuity 
as they are given to you here; yet, they are closely 
allied. They, along with many others, go to make 
up a continuous whole. Every one is essential to 
that well-rounded education every man needs to 
become a successful superintendent, overseer or as- 
sistant overseer. 

Taking them somewhat chronologically, here’s 
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the first big juicy nut right from the top of the cake: 

We firmly believe that the final stage of im- 
provement is never reached in any business, in 
any machine, or in any human being. 

You fellows who are pretty well satisfied with 
yourselves—you who have held your present posi- 
tion a number of years and think you stand pretty 
well with the boss; you who think you have the best 
answers to all the questions which come up at the 
textile conventions; you who think you know more 
than others about fixing looms, or spinning frames, 
or fly frames, or how to set cards, or grade cotton; 
and, most important of all, those of you who think 
you are tops in handling human relations, and man- 
aging help in general—stop, gentlemen, and read 
again, several times, the first “nut’ we have pre- 
sented. It is a true axiom; it is true as applying to 
YOU, and the sooner you realize it, the better it will 
be for you and your employer. 


Nut No. 2: Never Let Your Temper 
Cost You Friends or Money 


At first thought you may not think there is much 
to this nut. However, when you bite into it; when 
you begin to analyze it, you will begin to realize 
it gets bigger and bigger; it takes on more and 
more importance as you go along. 

An illustration will probably help to get your 
“thinker” to working. 

When OLD-TIMER was given his first overseer’s 
job, he was only 19 years old and scared to death. 
He did not have a second hand or a single section 
man who was not a good deal older than he was; 
most of them were really old enough to be his 
father. 

Can you vizualize such a situation? Section men 
would come after him to fix machines they were 
“stuck”” on, and one smart-aleck section man doc- 
tored several machines and then came after OLD- 
TIMER (19 years old) to fix them. We could tell 
you many amusing incidents about this first job of 
OLD-TIMER’S, some very funny and some not so darn 
funny, but we are getting away from our “nuts,”’ 
SO we will only state that from the experience of 
that first overseer’s job we decided to exert every 
effort possible to ascertain the “cause” of over- 
seers losing their jobs — that is, every time we 
heard of an overseer losing his job, we would in- 
quire about all the details and then write that in- 
formation down in a record book. In that way we 
hoped to get information which we could profit by 
in holding the job we had. 

Yeah, we heard you when you already answered 
the question in your own mind as to the cause of 
most overseers losing their jobs — WOMEN and 
LIQUOR, you say. No, brother, you are wrong. 
Many overseers did lose their jobs on account of 
women and liquor, but not nearly as many as those 
who lost their jobs on account of their tempers. 

Just as a suggestion now, suppose you, Mr. 
Reader, start in to find out what is at the bottom 
of most of the troubles overseers and superintendents 
have—why they don’t get along with many of their 
operatives—why they don’t get along with their 
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groceryman or milk man, or their brothers in the 
lodge. How many times have you heard them “knock” 
the boss? 

There are many kinds and phases of temper. 
Some are the outspoken, blustery kind, while others 
are that silent revengeful kind. What about yours’ 
Well, think back, fellows. How many times do you 
remember letting your temper cause you to Say 
things or do things which ten minutes later you 
would have given ten dollars or a hundred dollars 
if you could have recalled them? How many times 
have you yelled out at the wife or slapped one of 
the kids in a fit of temper? How many times have 
you given a short or sarcastic answer to an opera- 
tive when you realized later that a kind answer 
would have not only done just as well but would 
not have hurt the operative’s feelings? 

Be honest with yourself in taking stock of that 
temper of yours. If you will be honest, you will 
find out that your temper is not under the control 
is should be, and you will be much pleased with 
yourself at having made the discovery; you will 
realize how easy it is to make yourself a better- 
liked and more successful man. 


Nut No. 3: The Capital Letter “I” 


“I,” about the shortest subject anyone could 
write about, isn’t it? But, oh boy, what a big one! 
I did it. I raised the production five per cent. 

I lowered the cost a cent a pound. 

I broke up the strike. I am going to do so-and-so. 
Oh yeah? 

Well, brother, OLD-TIMER believes he can prove 
to you that you, Mr. “I,” have never done any- 
thing or accomplished anything in the way of man- 
agement in a cotton mill without the cooperation 
of others. 

To hear a lot of fellows running wild with that 
“I-did-this-and-I-am-going-to-do-that,’—well, it 
simply sounds like those fellows are blessed (7?) 
with a great big lump of egotism. Just why they 
don’t realize that the people they are talking to 
know darn well that Mr. “I” did not, and positively 
could not, have done so-and-so without the co- 
operation of others—darned if it isn’t a little hard 
to understand. 

OLD-TIMER is thinking right now of two super- 
intendents who are good friends of his—yes, they 
are a little closer to him than just good friends. 
Both of them are pretty bad about using that per- 
sonal pronoun “T’’ when they are talking about their 
mills. It certainly does detract from what they are 
saying when they say “I’’ did so-and-so. Take a tip 
from OLD-TIMER, fellows; it most assuredly DOES 
NOT get you anything, especially when you are 
talking to your boss. CUT IT OUT. 


————@@—____— 
Supervisors and Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations in any organization are good 
or bad according to the conception of the members of 
the supervisory organization of what constitutes good 
human relations.—‘Management Information,” El- 
liott Service Co., Inc. 
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The RCK Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and 
makes them highly rust-resistant. Since it is a penetra- 


tion into the metal and is not a build up, there can be 


no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the case in 
so many other rust-prevention treatments. 





A Smooth, Glossy. Black. 
Bast-Resisting Finish tor Flyers 
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A partial view of one card room in 


the big Monarch Mill, Union, S. C. 


—= All their flyers (9,000) have been 

SKILLFUL REPAIRING COMBINATION REBUILDING 

UNEXCELLED BALANCING ASSURES PRECISION PERFORMANCE 
Whether RCK treated or not, all flyers If you have us rebuild your flyers and 
after being completely repaired are bal- spindles at the same time, you get the 
anced at highest possible running speeds benefits of standard size and taper of 
with our spindle tops, precision ground so that flyers 

Ideal Balancing Machine fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 





We Furnish Extra Flyers and Spindles Without Charge While Yours Are Being Repaired 
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22ND YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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ELECTRONICS FOR TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


Many Textile Problems are already being solved by electronics. We have a background 
of over 10 years practical experience in textiles. Typical textile applications that we have 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOELECTRIC 
EYE SETS: Sorts by means of color, 
size or shape, counts, safety guards, 
detects smoke, automatically opens 
doors, etc. 


PHOTOELECTRIC SCANNERS: A 
means of detecting a flaw, a blemish, 
or any irregularity on any plain or 
regular patterned surface. Also may 
be used for positioning, registration 
and loop control on fabric feeds, 
etc. 


DIAMETER .GAUGE AND CON- 
TROL: Measures and controls di- 
ameter yarn sliver. 





168 South Valley Road 


helped mills with are: 


THICKNESS GAUGE AND CON- 
TROL: For textile carding and cal- 
endar measurements. 


STOP MOTION DEVICES: Detects 
flaws in product while machine is 
producing. Quickly stops machine if 
defect is produced. For looms, knit- 
ting machines, spinning frames, and 
dyeing and finishing. 


PRECISION A.C. AND D.C, VOLT- 
ae AND FREQUENCY CON- 
ROL. 


TEMPERATURE, HUMIDITY AND 
MOISTURE CONTROL: Infra-red, 
di-electric and induction heating 
apparatus using electronic controls. 


For further information write 


OHN T. O'CONNOR & COMPAN 





mechanical-elsctromics 


SPEED, TENSION AND WEIGHT 
CONTROL. 


VIBRATION AND NOISE MEAS- 
UREMENTS AND CONTROL: 
Newer methods of analysis. 


ELECTROSTATIC ATTRACTION 
AND CONTROL: Cleaning air and 
stacks by means of electrostatic pre- 
cipitation. Removing troublesome 
static charges from machinery. 
Holding objects in place of directing 
a spray with an electrostatic charge. 
Processing materials by means of 
electrostatic manipulation. (A new 
tool with wide possibilities.) 


West Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 511 FIFTH AVE., PHONE: VANDERBILT 6-4844 
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Rebuilding Loom Lays 


EprTor COTTON: 
In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7699 in the October 


issue, lay building can be an inexpensive part of 
weave room upkeep if a well trained man and proper 
methods are used. The increase in production and 
decrease in seconds will more than off-set the cost 
of repairing the lay. 

Draper loom lay aligning is similar to C & K lin- 
ing, but it is easier and less complicated, because of 
the large number of shuttle boxes used on C & K 
looms and the fact that C & K looms are built to 
weave a greater variety of fabrics than Draper looms. 

The less expensive method of lay rebuilding is to 
build a complete lay. This is a complete assembly 
of parts from the lay swords at the rocker shaft 
throughout the lay and ending at the drop-shuttle 
boxes on C & K looms and including boxes on Draper 
looms. An experienced loom fixer is the best man to 
use for a lay man, as he sees clearly, at all stages of 
the rebuilding process, what he will have to do to 
make a true shuttle-throwing lay. 

A mill’s shop carpenter can work with the lay 
man in cutting the beam and squaring it for the loom. 
After some experience, he can also bore all holes in 
the lay beam for bolts, screws, etc. At one mill, 40- 
inch C & K bobbin-changing drop-box looms were 
converted into 50-inch looms by cutting the cam 
shafts, rocker shafts, and crank shafts and welding 
them with 10-inch additions in the center. In this 
mill, the carpenter shop cut, from seasoned wood, 
all the lays, and they were set in, lined, and put to 
running by loom fixers. 

On Draper looms, the battery is removed and the 
lay lifted out from the swords at the rocker shaft. 
A new lay is set in. Most of the lining of the new 
lay has been done at the work bench by the lay 
man. This includes lining the beam with a short 
straight edge to see that there are no humps or hol- 
lows in it; then a long straight edge is placed on the 
beam to see that it is truly straight from end to end. 

The race boards are nailed on the beam and lined 
just as the beam has been, as a variation from a 
straight line on the race-board will throw a bad 
shuttle. 

A reed is placed in the lay and the used cap 
placed over it. The reed is lined with the lay ends 
and box backs and is lined with the race boards by 
using straight edges and a reed square. A shuttle 
is fitted to shuttle boxes. New binders, pickers, and 
other parts of the lay end are fitted to the shuttles. 

After the new lay assembly has been placed in the 
loom, the pickers are paralleled. The crank arms 
are rebuilt by placing new parts on them where they 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor “Cotton,” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





are needed. They are then connected to the lay, 
care being taken that they are both the same length, 
as one crank arm longer than the other will cause 
breakouts as the battery replenishes the shuttle. The 
lay swords must be in line with the rocker shaft, as 
they will break if they are out of line and thrown 
into a strain. 

The lay is put into the loom at a warp out, pref- 
erably, but can be put in at a cut mark. While the 
lay man has the loom stopped, the section man should 
replace bad pick points and overhaul his loom gen- 
erally, so that with one stop of the loom, it can be 
put into good condition. 

As the old lays are torn down, the good parts 
taken off are saved and used on other lays. There 
should be bins for parts so the lay man will not lose 
time scrambling through several parts when he is 
looking for one. He needs a good work bench and 
good tools. A good lay man can soon save his wages 
in increased loom production. In a few months, one 
man can completely rebuild the lays in a small weave 
room. It is necessary that all work be properly done, 
as going back to a loom a man has already rebuilt 
will soon destroy all the benefits of rebuilding the lay. 

After the lay is aligned in the loom, the battery is 
replaced. The battery should be carefully aligned, 
as breakouts will result if it is not. 

C & K lay building is more complicated than 
Draper building; for one reason, there are more 
types of looms. There are also more braces on the 
lay, usually more lay swords and more bolts for 
which holes have to be made. One lay man can re- 
build both loom lays, but usually he is not as profi- 
cient on one as he is the other, because not many suc- 
cessful loom fixers know both looms. 

On some C & K looms, the magazine has to be 
removed to set in a new lay. This takes time, but it 
is the better method, as the loom can be aligned 
better. The lays are rebuilt the same as on Drapers 
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and are aligned the same way. After aligning in the 
loom, all boxes should be thrown into position and 
aligned. It is a good idea to also replace worn box 
motion parts at this time. 

It is not advisable to try to rebuild a lay by leav- 
ing it in the loom. Sometimes this saves time, but at 
best, it is a make-shift way of doing the job and 
often results in a greater loss of time than if the lay 
were taken out. 

If lay rebuilding is done by a competent man, or 
by one who can learn the job, it can mean a saving to 
a weave room. If the job is not done perfectly, or 
good parts are not used, it should not be attempted 
at all. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7703 





Preventing Yarn from 
Rolling on Slashers, 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is a reply to the question sent in by “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7725” in the November issue about 
yarn rolling on creel behind the size box. 

I had the same trouble in a slasher room where I 
was overseer. I don’t think that he will ever have 
any success trying to run dye-beam sets on a double 
creel. I tried everything without much success un- 
til I hit on the idea of using a flat creel (see cut). 


I had a flat creel made just high enough so that 
the beam heads would be about 2 inches from the 
floor. Then I had uprights fastened to the creel be- 
tween every two beams about one inch above the 
beam heads with a slot in the top of the uprights to 
hold the spindles of the rods. I put a small roller at 
the top of the uprights across the creel between ev- 
ery two beams. Then the yarn was pulled from the 
top of the beam, going over these rollers and forming 
a solid sheet as it got to the size box; this was on a 
14-beam set of dye beams. 

I used about four slack rods on top of this sheet 
to prevent yarn from kinking when the slasher was 
stopped. I used a tension rope and weights on each 
beam. Tension will have to be put on each beam 
separately because each beam will be running sep- 
arately, and many of these beams are heavy sided 
and after being dyed settle to one side. 

I have put this method in several mills where I 
have been and it hasn’t failed yet. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7732 


Bobbins Sticking to 
Spinning Spindles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTO: 
No. 7706, in the November issue, concerning trouble 
he is having with warp bobbins sticking to the spin- 
ning spindles. 

Several years ago we discontinued buying any 
bobbins at all that did not have brass bushings, be- 
cause we found that the bobbins without the bush- 
ings gave all kinds of trouble from sticking to the 
spindles on account of swelling in the humidified at- 
mosphere. 

We also found that spinners and doffers caused 
the bobbins to stick to the spindles by putting bob- 
bins on too hard in getting up ends or in doffing. 

While we now use only brass-bushed bobbins. 
when we were using plain wood bobbins a number 
of years ago, we reamed them periodically to take 
care of the swelling caused by the humidity. Thi: 
helped a great deal in keeping the bobbins from 
sticking to the spindles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7711 
sip eel iiiiinsalrh 


Figuring Draft 
on Fluted Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 asks, in the November 
issue, certain questions about finding the draft con- 
stant of drawing frames. Inasmuch as there is 
usually a slight draft between the front rolls and the 
calender rolls, we believe it is customary to figure 
draft from the back rolls to the calender rolls. We 
use the bottom roll and the back calender roll in 
making our calculation for draft on the drawing 
frame. 

As any textile man knows, the mechanical draft. 
or the draft calculated from the rolls and the gears. 
is usually not the same as the actual draft, which is 
the ratio of the length delivered to the length fed, or 
of the weight of the sliver fed to the weight of the 
sliver delivered. This will be shown in subsequent 
problems. 

The machine builders give diagrams of the gear- 
ing and rolls of the drawing frame, with instructions 
for figuring the draft. This information should be 
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int The man who walks into your factory 
a wearing this symbol is the living embod- 
iment of a service which gives you the 
correct answers to your problems in efficient 
mechanical transmission of power. He’s the 
Dodge Transmissioneer. 
er 
- 
Is a r be . 
re Your Transmissioneer is qualified to select the 
re power drive equipment which best meets your spe- 
Te cific needs. His knowledge and experience, plus 
n Dodge products, provide the up-to-date solution of 
1g your power transmission problems. 
Look in the classified telephone directory under 
ee ° ° ° oY) s _ 
t. Supporting the Transmissioneer is a broad line of Power Transmission a — the Tranemis- 
s. mechanical power transmission equipment — Dodge wremuies _ Vou: ee il ” a0 — ie oar 
*  . . ° a 
is precision-built bearings, sheaves, pulleys, clutches and edie aie ~ ti oe aa Ton 7 BO cepP ct rom 
yr other drive components. Every Dodge product reflects q Be “ene — a ee 
| the engineering advancements and manufacturing “°**0°°® CeSipn I power Orives. 


# “know how” that come from 64 years of experience. \ an DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Assembling and disassembling power 
drive components is part of the in- 























iS tensive factory training which leads 
e to a Transmissioneer’s diploma. 
Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfz. Corp. 
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used as a basis for starting up the frames, but local 
conditions will determine what gears will finally 
have to be used to get the correct draft. Among the 
things which govern this are the weight of the sliver, 
the weights on the rolls, and the humidity. The 
humidity affects the tension; therefore, the tension 
gear is used. 

As to the difference in figuring the draft when 
metallic rolls are used, it is actually only necessary 
to know the effective diameter of the back roll, 
provided the draft is calculated to the calender roll. 
The calender roll is smooth, so the actual diameter 
of this roll can be used. Of course, if the draft be- 
tween each pair of rolls is wanted, then it is neces- 
sary to know the effective diameter of each roll. 

The effective diameters of the metallic rolls, as 
furnished by the machine builders, are subject to 
modification according to local conditions, especially 
the weight of the sliver being run and the weights 
used on the rolls. Heavy sliver, being bulky, will 
probably not be crimped so much as a sliver which 
is finer and of lighter weight; therefore, the rolls 
will not deliver quite so much of the heavier sliver, 
so that any arbitrary allowance for effective diam- 
eters would probably not be correct. In this connec- 
tion, we recently figured the production of a draw- 
ing frame, using the front roll speed and the effective 
diameter of this roll as given by the builder of the 
frame, and compared it with the delivery of the cal- 
ender roll, which speed we had also taken. We 
found that the figures did not agree. 

Actual measurements of relatively short lengths 
of sliver fed and sliver delivered may be made, and 
the turns made by the rolls recorded, and a fairly 
accurate effective roll diameter calculated. This has 
been done in actual practice, and the results checked 
fairly close to the actual draft obtained when the 
sliver was weighed in regular production. It must 
be done, however, with great care, or the sliver will 
be stretched. 

Of course, there is a small amount of stretch as 
the sliver is drawn from the cans behind the draw- 
ing frames; therefore, certain engineers recommend 
reeling the sliver with a reel similar to that used in 
reeling roving. By this method, they contend that 
more accurate results are obtained than when the 
conventional sliver board is used, since the short 
lengths of sliver tend to contract when removed for 
measuring. It can readily be seen that the reeling 
of the sliver is an action which is very similar to that 
which takes place when it is drawn from the cans 
in normal production. 


No. of Actual Eff. 
Rolls Flutes Pitch Dia. Dia. 
Front 36 32 1%” 1.35” 
2nd 36 32 1%” 1.35” 
3rd 27 24 1%” 1.48” 
Back 22 16 134” 2.00” 
Calender am aie 2.00” 2.00” 


The accompanying table contains the data on a 
set of metallic drawing rolls as found in one of our 
mills. The effective diameters were found by testing 
and experimenting, as has already been explained. 
Figure 1 is a diagram of the gearing and the rolls 
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of the same drawing frame. From the information 
contained in the figure and the table, the draft con- 
stant is obtained as follows: 


70 x 100 x 30 x 60 x 2.00” (Dia. Cal. Roll) 
(1) x 24 x 74 x 36 x 2.00” (Eff. Dia. Back Roll) 
Using a 36-tooth draft gear, the draft would be: 


197.07 
36 


In this particular mill, the card sliver and draw- 
ing sliver weights over a period of time were as 
follows: 

Card sliver—55.6 grs. per yard, 

Drawing sliver—61.9 grs. per yard. 

There are six ends up on the drawing, so the 
actual draft is figured as follows: 


6 x 55.6 


61.9 


This figure is as close to the mechanical draft as 
one could hope to obtain. 

When very accurate results are wanted, I would 
suggest that the sliver be conditioned for several 
hours before weighing. It is suggested that the sliver 
be collected one day and exposed to standard atmos- 
pheric conditions—that is, 65% relative humidity at 
70° F. for 24 hours, then weighed on accurate roving 
and sliver balances or grain scales. Conditions in the 
mill are usually not conducive to the most accurate 
results. 


= 197.07 





= 5.47 





= 5.39 (actual draft). 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7716 





Blows per Inch 
in Picker Beaters 


' Eprtor COTTON: 


This is in reply to the questions from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7658, in the August issue, about blows per inch 
of stock on picker beaters. 

The 20-inch Buckley beater—a very good agent 
for opening the cotton, but one that I would certainly 
put into a lattice opener or Buckley beater section in 
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Schedules with 
KENTEX Aprons! 














Kentex Aprons speed yarn production by ftting, 
gripping and wearing better. Made of the finest quali- 
ty barktanned or chrome leather (in spite of wartime 
shortages), and precision-gauged for thickness, width, 


length and circumference. A sure fit guaranteed. 











free samples and prices. 


EXTILE conoany 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


Kentex Aprons made to 
any specifications, on ae 
short notice. Write for APRON 
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the opening room, instead of in the pickers—can be 
considered as delivering only one blow per revolu- 
tion, and thus should be calculated on that basis. This 
can be proved by the following: 


There are 5, 6, 7, or 8 rows of spikes on this 
Buckley or porcupine beater, and they are so ar- 
ranged with the varying pitches and angles that no 
two spikes cover the same space on the feed roll in 
the revolution of this type beater, thus giving only 
one blow in passing the surface of the feed roll. In 
all probability, the inquirer has beaters with 6 rows 
of spikes, 25 each, in the make-up of 150 spikes, and 
if the spread is 42 inches, each spike will cover a 
space of only .28-inch. 


The carding, or Kirschner beater, with its normal 
three lags, makes three blows on the mass of cotton 
as it passes under the feed roll and is fed to the 
beater. However, being constructed of pins, it has 
a combing effect as well as a beating action, and is 
considered only about 66 per cent efficient as regards 
cleaning, as compared to the blade beater. This 
combing action has a felting effect on the cotton and 
makes a lap much easier to handle than are those 
laps made by the blade beaters. 


It should be borne in mind that just as even and 
easily-handled a lap can be made with the blade beat- 
er as with the carding beater by the adjustment of 
the fan speeds and by some slight increase in speed 
of the blade beaters over the ordinary standard. 
Roughly speaking, when considering cleaning, the 
three-lag Kirschner beater will do about the same 
amount as will a two-blade beater in a section where 
both are being run at the same speed. 

Variations of the carding beaters are being built, 
and one manufacturer makes a combination Kirsch- 
ner-blade beater which gives the effect of the blade 
in cleaning and of the felting of the lap in the finish. 
In a mill making fine combed sateens, I observed the 
best appearing laps I ever saw, considering the cotton 
being run, and yard-by-yard evenness was at the 
top of the scale—in fact, with a co-efficient of varia- 
tion running consistently at .75 per cent. Before 
long, I feel that many mills will adopt this type of 
improved beater, both on carded and combed prod- 
ucts, as from experience and observation, it seems 
to be an improvement long needed. The Kirschner 
beater used alone is certainly a way of making the 
small tufts of cotton fibers which become neps in 
the card. Also, it has a tendency to weaken some 
of the longer fibers where the points of the pins are 
dull or the least bit barbed. 

The blows: per inch of the beaters should be cal- 
culated as follows: 

Picker No. 1: Buckley beater at 986 rpm. Feed roll 
at 13 rpm. Feed roll diameter, 2 7/16 inches: 


986 <1 


13 & 2.44 & 3.14 


Two-blade beater at 986 rpm, 2%-inch feed roll 
at 13 rpm: 


986 x 2 


— 9.9 blows per inch 





— 22.7 blows per inch. 





13 2.125 & 3.1416 


Carding beater at 1005 rpm, 2-inch feed roll at 10 
rpm (66 per cent efficiency): 


1005 & 3 .66 


10 2 3.1416 


Picker No. 2: Buckley beater at 989 rpm. 2-7/16- 
inch feed roll at 16 rpm: 





== 31.7 blows per inch. 


989 <1 





= 8.1 blows per inch. 
16 « 2.44 *« 3.1416 


Two-blade beater at 989 rpm. 2%-inch feed rol! 
at 16 rpm: 


989 x 2 





= 18.5 blows per inch. 
2.125 «& 16 & 3.1416 


Carding beater at 987 rpm. 2-inch feed roll at 12 
rpm (66 per cent efficiency): 


987 <3 .66 





== 25.9 blows per inch. 
2x 3.1416 « 12 


Picker No. 3: Buckley beater at 1065 rpm. 2 7/16- 
inch feed roll at 15 rpm: 


1065 1 


15 X 2.44 < 3.1416 


Two-blade beater at 1065 rpm. 2%-inch feed roll 
at 15 rpm: 


1065 2 





== 9.3 blows per inch. 





21.3 blows per inch. 
2.125'« 15 & 3.1416 


Kirschner beater at 1000 rpm. 1 15/16-inch feed 
roll at 12 rpm (66 per cent efficiency): 
1000 «K 3'« .66 


12 < 3.1416 1.9375 


The following table is for the purpose of showing 
the amount of variation in blows per inch between 
the different pickers and between the different beat- 
ers of each picker: 





— 27.1 blows per inch. 





Picker Nos. l 2 3 Variation 
Buckley beaters. .............. 99 8.1 9.3 22.2% 
2-blade beaters. .............. 22.7: 185 213 22.6% 
Carding beaters .............. 31.7 25.9 27.1 22.4% 
Totals 64.3 52.5 57.7 22.5% 





The writer understands, of course, that these totals 
are not the total blows per inch, but since CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7658 did not give us the gearing or drafts at 
the different drafting zones on the pickers, we are 
not able to give the actual total blows per inch de- 
livered to the cotton. There may be a progressive 
draft—a draft that continues to increase through each 
beater section—in his pickers. This is desirable, as 
it avoids any overloading or choking of screens, and 
it also overcomes a great amount of variation in the 
yard-by-yard lap weights. 

Yet, it is evident that there is some different gear- 
ing on the pickers, as the speeds of the feed rolls are 
different, and the blows per inch vary over 22 per 
cent at the various sections. It seems to us that the 
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Painting 
@ 
again! 
If you want to know why your 
dye-house walls and ceiling 
need painting so often, look 
at your open-type dye boxes. 
Escaping steam and chemical 
vapors condense on the walls, 
cause peeling and cracking, 
raise maintenance costs. 
Now that Blickman fully. 
enclosed stainless steel dye 
boxes are available again — 
you can end the expense and 
trouble of too frequent paint- 
ing and achieve all the other 
savings that come from really . eee 
modern equipment. Be eg 
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1 15/16-inch feed rolls in the finisher section on 
picker No. 3 is something that should be corrected in 
short order; then the drafts should be made regular. 

There arises another question: When and how 
were these feed roll speeds taken—while the cone 
belts on the evener were running in the center, or to 
the extreme of one way or the other? It is important 
that the center positions of these belts be used when 


the speeds are taken for such calculations. 


Our contributor says he has no blending reserve 
in his picker, and I wonder if he has the synchronizer 
instead. Possibly he runs two sets of cones on his 


pickers and hopes for the best lap possible to be made. 
Many such factors have a controlling effect on the 
operation of pickers, especially since the single-proc- 
ess is the modern-type machine that we must and 
should use, wherever conditions permit. 

I must say the inquirer’s cotton indicates that he 
is working on quality goods and is trying to do a 
good job; he has probably buckled his pickers to- 
gether in the hope of better work and has run into 
problems that invariably occur after this job is done. 
One of the most important things to watch on the 
single-process picker is that the evener is in ideal 
condition and is examined often enough to prevent 
any treadles from being stuck or the bearings from 
becoming rust-coated, as these conditions will delay 
immediate action from the evener piano motion. 

I am positive that if the inquirer will try to effect 
a progressive draft in his pickers and make sure that 
all the gearings and settings are uniform, he will be 
in decidedly better position to make quality laps for 
quality yarns. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7677 





Metallie vs. Cushion 
Rolls on Drawing 


EpiTor CoTToNn: | | 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662, in the September 1945 
issue, requests information concerning the use of me- 
tallic and cushion type top rolls on drawing frames. 

It has been my experience that, on carded yarns, 
the metallic top drawing roll has every advantage 
over the cushion roll. In one plant, where I changed 
over from leather covered rolls to metallic rolls, I 
found that production was increased by about 25 per 
cent, even though the same size roll was used and 
was running at the same speed. This is no minor 
item in considering a change-over. I attribute this 
increase in production to the crimping action of the 
two metallic rolls and to better running work. 

The drawing was much more even and ran better 
on the slubbers. The fluted rolls can get a better 
grip on the fibers, giving better drafting with less 
weight. Also, the cost of upkeep on the metallic 
roll is much less than on the covered roll. With rea- 
sonable care—that is, if the rolls are kept clean and 
properly oiled—they will last a long time. 

The only disadvantage that I have found with the 
metallic roll is that the deeper flutes are apt to be- 


come clogged, especially on the ends, and cause the 
drawing to have a cut appearance, but this can hap- 
pen with any type if it isn’t cleaned often enough. 
Metallic rolls, if cleaned every week or two weeks, 
depending on the type and class of work, will not 
give any trouble on this score. 

Metallic rolls, after several years of operation, 
should be checked periodically for worn collars. If 
these collars are allowed to become. worn, crushed 
or cut fibers are the inevitable result. The rolls 
should be sent to some reliable concern for reworking. 

The initial cost of installing metallic rolls is 
somewhat greater than the cushion type roll, but its 
low upkeep, increased production, and better work 
more than offset the increased installation cost. It is 
my opinion that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662 would profit 
by selecting the metallic roll. 

CONTRIBUTOR No 7720 





Bobbin Formers on 
Filling Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7666 re- 
quests information about bobbin formers for filling 
frames. I use bobbin formers on all filling frames in 
my department, and they are giving satisfactory re- 
sults, my counts being from 9s to 50s. We get no 
complaints from the weave room that the filling 
breaks any worse at the bottom of the quill than it 
does at the top. 

Our quills are 8 inches long, over-all, and we run 
a 644-inch traverse, with a 9-yard bunch. The stroke 
is 1% inches at the bottom of the quill, using the 
bobbin former, and 1% inches at the top. 

I do not see how the bobbin former can cause 
broken picks. Possibly the inquirer may have some 
bad quills, which will certainly cause plenty of fill- 
ing breaks. Another thing that will cause filling 
breaks is for the bristle not to be used in the proper 
place. 

In my opinion, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7666 is running 
too long a bunch—13 yards—and unless there is some 
reason for such a long bunch which is not given in 
his inquiry, I would suggest that he reduce the length. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7721 








Uneven Yardage on 
Roving Bobbins 


EpIToR COTTON: 

Recently I had a chance to pass on a bit of helpful 
information, enabling a friend in another mill to 
solve a problem in his card room. I thought that per- 
haps the same problem would be interesting to the 
readers of How OTHER MEN MANAGE. 

His problem was this: In running 1.50-hank rov- 
ing on a 9 x 4% intermediate, he was having a great 
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Leak-less Lubrication 
of Rolls 
on Long Draft Frames 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bear- 








ings and off yarn --- does not 
créep out onto leather or cork 
cots like ordinary oils. That's 
5 why 7 out of 10 mills use NON- 
FLUID OIL for top and bottom 
rolls and saddles of spinning 


frames. 


By outlasting oil 3 to 5 times, 
NON-FLUID OIL effects 
further savings on lubricant and 


application cost. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |}. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


TRADE MARK <SorgR REGISTERED 


NON-FEGID OIL 


we US. PAT. OFFICE &: FOREIGN COUNTRIES 






MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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BUT IT NEEDNT... 


if you have smooth, hard and tough serviceable 
floors. 

The easiest way for you to get such floors, truck- 
ing aisles and platforms, is to repair or completely 
resurface them with STONHARD RESURFACER. 

This durable material is extra tough, shock- 
proof and fire-resistant. It is built to withstand 
the heaviest trucking and traffic. No cutting or 
ripping up of the old surface is necessary when 
making repairs or resurfacing with STONHARD 
RESURFACER. 

Easily applied by unskilled labor over con- 
crete, wood, brick or composition, STONHARD 
RESURFACER allows areas repaired or resur- 
faced to be used in 36 hours or less. 


STONHARD RESURFACER is sold on a 
“Satisfaction or No Charge” 
basis. Send the coupon below 
for a TRIAL drum or more 
information. 


Stonhard Company 

814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 

Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

[]Send us more information on your trial offer. 


[]Send trial drum of STONHARD RESURFACER. 
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deal of trouble with this roving running out uneven 
on the speeders. Sometimes there would be as much 
difference as two layers of roving on the bobbins. 
After checking up, he found that it was always the 
front line of roving on the intermediates that had the 
most roving on them. He told me that he had 
checked all his gears and was sure that they were 
all right. 

In this case, of course, the roving on the front 
line of spindles is being stretched more than the back 
line. It could be nothing else. As every carder knows, 
we are naturally going to have slightly more stretch 
on the front line of spindles than on the back line, but 
in this case the amount was unreasonable. More 
stretch on the front is due-to the roving having to 
travel a greater distance from the front rolls to the 
top of the flyers. The heavier the roving that is run 
on the frame, the more stretch there is going to be. 

I had had this same trouble before, specially on 
rayon. One day while walking through my card 
room, I noticed a frame just about ready to doff. I 
examined the bobbins closely and found several bob- 
bins on the front line of spindles smaller than the 
others. I examined them with care and found that 
the hole in the top of the flyers on these particular 
bobbins was slightly larger than the others. I also 
noticed that the twist on these bobbins seemed to 
run all the way up to the front roll, whereas on the 
other flyers it did not. This gave me the idea to have 
the top hole in the entire frame enlarged slightly. 
This solved my problem, and I at once had all my 


flyers bored out on both the back and front lines. 
After I had them all bored out, I was able to run a 
slacker tension, which I also feel was a great help. 
The size of the hole in the top of the flyer, in my 
opinion, should depend on the size of the roving being 
run. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7678 
—-- + -O@-—- —— - 


A Preview of What May Come 
(Continued from page 88) 


saved out of war profits. Government insurance pro- 
vided at taxpayers’ expense will cushion the losses 
incurred. That’s what it is for. 

“When production is fully converted to civilian 
products, production at capacity levels can easily 
pay the higher wages, without increase in prices. 
War experience has proved that the excess profits of 
all-out production can be converted into a substantial 
increase in wages. Increased productivity of labor will 
permit further increases in wages without raising 
prices. 

“This is labor’s demand: Lift the wage lid now. Let 
wages rise; hold prices. Prepare the base now for full 
production in peace. Use the war-created reserves to 
finance the changeover to peace production.” This is 
all the CIO wants, and it stands ready to riot to get it. 
The Federal government has conceded labor unions 
the right to riot, and when we have enough riots, we 
have anarchy. 


(This discussion will be continued in the next issue.) 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM ATLANTA 


BARS 
SHEETS 
ANGLES 


PIPE 


TUBING 
VALVES 


WELDING MATERIALS 
WIRE ROPE 
FASTENINGS 


FITTINGS 


Complete Stainless Steel Service for Textile Mills and their fabricators from our 
large warehouse stocks. We can also furnish special items—Castings, Roll Shells, 


Perforated Items, Wire Cloth. 


COMPLETE STOCKS INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES — STEEL TUBING — 
ALUMINUM—BRASS—COPPER—MONEL—NICKEL—BOILER TUBES. 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO. INC. 


285 MARIETTA ST., N.W. 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 


TELEPHONE WALNUT 3525 
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Here is the “cream of the cr - 
operation and management. 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ese reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


S. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING O0O., 
Hobekea, N. J. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
woklet em how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
a BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. f&. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


02. “TANM TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
ns showing vario steel 


pressure vess linders, along th helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., &§ —R. COLE A 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. 


i0o6. THEY wen ores LONGER—This in- 
t ustrated booklet taining ~~? about 
Mazda lamps will be sent Lamy free on 

RIC COMPANY, Dept. 166. Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. Agee ye SCRUBBERS—LDlustrated leaflets 

ing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 

net floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
(NC., Elkhart, Ind. 


106. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizerg with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. yg a i pen AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technieal Bul on this method of textile air 
onditioning +4 _ a. oB.. of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier, — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 

principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse sronmeen air 
teaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


i3t. 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS_How to get fluorescent fixtures for 
nodern .—BSYLVA PROD. 


UCTS, ING, “oC Masa. 
132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas 


i4. OVER THE ROUGH S8POTS—Dlustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa- 
tion for resurfacing, patching and w. 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes beth concrete, 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

an SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
can be used to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dente I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Minishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 

136. AIR CONDITIONING AND seta tegen 
ae a page booklet Ulus and 
describing rtime uses of air wo 
rial euatieations. — WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC 
ELEVATOR CoO., Jersey City, N 
138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS. 
on of i 


ae booklet = Fo - magnesium 
- sp . w ° machines 
( beams, spools, bobbie aLoaeentns Co. OF 


CA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_{9. AIR oFILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
seering Sate. AMERICAN ale FILTER ., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


41. SYLVANIA PRESENTS Sony eg at 


'TS FINEST—File folder on industrial - 
loms.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC , ENC... 
Salem, Mass. 


143. COLOR a on use of en- 

in color to help intain employee morale, 

5  ™ records, efficient eaten. —P 

PLA’ GLASS CO., Paint Div., Dept. 
burgh 22, Pa. 


144. WARDROBE AND 
ee ge describing 
industrial racks for ‘employees — he 3 coat room 
equipment.— VOGEL- N CO 


145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL FROM 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A tells how 
‘> cut down on loss of time and stock from costly 
res by eliminating scrap iron and _ steel.—ERIEZ 
MFG. COMPANY, 1501 KE. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


H 
CO, Pitts- 


INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
Peterson wardrobe and 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTION—TIllustrated book on 
reducing cleaning | costs, preserving floors.—G. H. 
—- ANT CO., 2585 N. Second St., 

inn 


Minneapolis, 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on selecti 
installation anda oa ef rubber belts. 

ow 


and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of — 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information A. tables — in 1 selection - 
the preper hose packing to sv’ the 
quirements poy ‘mill. ~~ GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB. 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


2if. or” BRONZE ong NO. 340— 
wing 300 J 


Sho ohnson purpose 
brenze a ~ am, —JOHNSON BHONGE 'C Co., New 
Castie, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone. belts, eee a 

bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBE ER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet — er and describing BONDARON Spe- 





cial Tanned her as used in various forms such 
as Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Belting, Fiat 


Beiting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL ory 4 ON Lb ges i MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives antages of ball bearings. 
describes ‘ mu each type of textile ma- 
chinery.— AFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 


Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase meseet motors and manual starting 
switch.—G ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York. 

2238. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR tt 
oe tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted 

bases showing selection 


tables, 
in prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
of industrial 


standard sizes textile and 

graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, b t 
metals. — BUNTING RASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, hio. 


241. LEATHER Rh ge ty eata- 
log makes it easy to pick ~ wr belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenan ons. oe— 
dressings.—GRATON & KNIGHT. orcester, 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE >a oauigom iN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on and drives fer 
all textiles. ——s e ormation, tables, 
formulas.— G Tacony, Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
ote ormation on Reeves Variable 
motor pulley and 


examples, ons, . 
Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Illustrated booklet om leather 
belt installation; maintemance; . 
aligning pulleys.—_SOUTHERN 
Ce., Atlanta, 


262. by Bi». FACTOR—compilete lubrica- 
tion ae cotten and woolen milis.—SINCLAIR 
CO., New Yerk 20, N. Y. 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 
gineering and Application Data Edition 32 contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle Roller Bearings 
and outlines uses of such in various commodities 
including textile uses, types, installations. lubrica- 
tion, ete. — TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn. 


265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 
by manufacturers to identify bearing characteristics, 
also information on_  specifications.—NEW DEPAR- 
TURE DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol. 
Conn. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bull hich 


etin describing the rot pressure joint w 
=" no ing. no | and no - 
Fm installation and maintenance - 
tion. {pes dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON Three Rivers, 


305. FOXBORO Sree — Dilustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, deseribing = of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating yy measuring steam 
and water distribution. THE THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-O- wt — 16 
the ist-O-Graph whieh 
ures, 
of cotton warp yarns. STR 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


x ..¥ Lge ts ge . ggg og — 
amphlet descri regulators for slashers, 
ete. Also other literature.—POWERS REGULAy 


vats, 
TOR CO., Chicago, Ml, 
310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete ones with 
ee, dimensions, pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. I 


Sti. PIPING Ae net mee - maintenance 


book covering installation andling of wane. 
valves, fittings. Well a E., practical 
CRANB CO., Chicago, 

313. PRESSURE pong hg gn cata- 
log on regulating valves for precess trols.— 
MASON-NEILAN ULATOR CO., — 24, 
Massachusetts. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
applications. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 
Ill. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 

positively locking door on Fr to prevent over- 
loading. cho — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8. 


402. UTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 


— 24 booklet show! the new Am Mono- 
24 page ng 


Rail automatic cleaner in 

track circuit over ' 

Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
no harm roving. — E AMERI 


fly with to 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING —, oo" SET- 
TING—Tenesel booklet on ne a agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-S OOHEMICAL. 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, — 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—FPFolder on 
lacements, etc.—B. 8. 


care of grinders, rep 
ROY & SON SO. Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 


South Carolina. 
409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the 
versal W 


No. 44 Uni er, known oS the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, A, ne =~ 
and distinctive features. — 

COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
e fibers Compoun 


development of 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., 135 B 43nd &t., New 
York City. 
ie by ores a te Ph Mion 
P et describ importan - 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 
418. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page Aw —- 
— eS — ai © t gharts 


products, 
cones» es, cock cote vine CO. apa. spool. Fol $C. 
416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE ee TRAVELER— 
ip eognection with cotton manufacturing S NA- 
419. as APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
the acture 


ing of genuine leather 
at, FX draft end card 
room machinery. 

Bast Point, Ga 


ANY. 
. Bays. Se ae describing 
oa. Only ene automatic head for up to 7% spin- 

, MACHINE Co., Wilton, N 
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422 MODERN venre.S ROLL COVERINGS—II- 
@ustrated beoklet on > eens lems with 


en orrect usages. py Acetex lo draft 
aprens.—_A RMSTRONG CORK Co. Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SBEC., “Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
seal seth JENEING Manan Gan oe 
Nerth Carolina. 


—~ yx sanover fe aa 
: or s ing, twister, and spooler 
frames, reducing ‘‘down time’’ of achines.—OoO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, B.C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 

pick counters for loems, hank eounters for 

spinning, yardage —— 4 cloth loom, ete.— 
-ROOT Conn. 


427. “EZY-APART” SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
ulic drum 


510. THE mete Been | 4 B ey HR a 
— illustrated book tells stery eof 

Oe ge ge oduets tn ‘industry. 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES New Yerk, N. Y. 


Sil. gee SR — Leafiet describing a 
new eompoun or spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength. greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at lew eest.— 
ZF. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Comp ef America. 
pages. Text and il ons covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications d 


ANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


608. LIXATE PROCESS FOR ag ag <= BRINE— 
36-p. booklet —— installations ye plants 
regenerating wa softeners; ay oF ne usting 
agents INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC.. Soran. 
tom, Pa. 


Gig. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FHP 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illustrate Gem trtie 





catalog on all of dryers fer raw -wek, warps, 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Alse in- 
cludes and Automatic ing ma- 
chines for hesiery.—-PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


61. BRUSHING AND SSSARINS MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the Hermas 
Machine for use light sheet ey * ey - 
om Hermas AV Shears.— MACHINE CoO., 
Hawtherne, N. J 


612 STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catal stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTBLAL 
STEELS. INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE poyerey 
—New illustrated beok radiant heat, data 


—— on uses 
Cco., New a" N. 


tion, do RED. RAY MFG. 

614. ~ hag IN Ay Bs No. CF-642 illus- 

folder showin tters and roll winders 

oi —— CAMERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 
ew York. 


Diustrated en — for clo 
with er oO 
BRAL HBLUYOFRIC 


615. FOUR TYPES OF S. = RANGE DRIVES— A, ~ gt a ote 5 
booklet th finis 





arranged 

e Gohanectady. N, 
616. ENGINEERING gg OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 


ATIONAL NICKEL 
INC., New York, N. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS eee 


— FExwes CHEMICALS—36 page boekict - 
ef chem 7 products. BOHM & 
HAAS con Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING— Attractive 28-page booklet ._ a a 
“* -soaking and outlining investiga en 

the soaking, back-winding and degumming ef silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 

— products used for throwing rayon filling 

arms for weaving, as softeners in — and simi- 

oe yt ~ A. used for sizing and softening oils 

for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics. —B. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
Cea ee ee materials and ne em- 


709. CAUSTIC SODA pel -A data and 
reference book designed fer the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts aad formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., hil 
Pa., who alse manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work. ONYX Ol. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


7il. KEY fy ge FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page ieafiet escribing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, aeoaties, and finishing as to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 

GAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE neg A + Ay nnn wa 
en silicate of soda for kier bleaching, wa 


perature correcti 4 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali .. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL ANUD AKKANSAS *RODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Agquarel, water Gnish with 
methed of preparing bath; also on - * 

preducts fer cotton, wool, silk and — 
processing ARKANSAS CO., INC., Sesek, i 


729. ORGANIC cian at eg 
LETIN !@8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foamin } ge * - with _ 
face active properties, used wetting 7 
penetration. —FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, I. 
DU —" DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, 








731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing p 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns — ie 
alia. woolens a -S8CHIEB - 
CAL ‘COMPANY, attanooga, Tenn. 
732. A NEW FINISHING OIiL—fFolder on Warce 


945-A finishing agent where 3xoftness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICA!I CO.. West Warwiek, R. L 
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gy use 
; aoe eee ins WOLF & OO. 
eine sizing and rer ee CS on” CO. 
Passaic. N. J. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet a use al Leave). 
ene fer leveling vat and direct colors. a 
ping dewn vat colers.—AMERI a ANILINE PRO 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellenay: ap 

of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, IN be 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONGANTO CHEMICALS—17@ page illu- 
ers guide fer users ehemicals including 

useful ta pn information. — 

CHEMICAL GOMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PISMENTS—Cerien 0 
lustrated f eing w 


folders on pigment 
celors; flameprocfing; to dye, a shrinkage, 
permanent finish one eoperation.—ARIDYE CORP., 
alrlawn, N. J. 
742. BOILING Rad! OF gihig- GOODS—Tecb- 
nieal bulletin on boiling prier to bleaching with 
use ef N Sail Kine Assistant. —NATIONAL OIL 
PRODU CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER wet at A aga gta te GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIiST—Bulletin listing approxi- 
mately chemieals, tediog’ 16 new preduets, 
giving doce he me a BE one Be, 
its uses.—HOOKER ROCHEMIC. 
COMPANY. 14 Forty-seventh S&t., Niagara Falls. 
New Yerk. 
KNITTING... 





80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature ox 
request trom the WILDMAN MFG. OO., Full- . 
ioneé Division, Norristewn, Pa. 


60s. THE Maggy od. Li’ be TUBULAR KWNI’ 
GOODS—Bulletin this machine 
whieh extracts, FE ny , = conditions and felds 
in ene ny eperation, lowering eosts, saving 
labor, and waste.—H. - 
WORTH & SONS S CO., York and Cedar Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


$05. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 

885 om new three needle machine for attaching fia: 

wi ect stretch tension device and other 

OX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—The TEXAS 
CO., New York, N Y 


811i. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 

KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopeo Hosiery Treat- 
ment No 1.—NATIONAL ODL PRODUCTS CoO., 
Harrison, N. Y. 


WiNG MACHINES... 


yO}. LOCKSTITCH mMACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRIC4TION — Bulletin illustra aev 
unit for single :eedie stitching op wide vari of 

articles. Form 886.—WiLLCOX & GIBBS 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 89th &.. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING... 


1001. HOW TO BETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
es MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
E USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 

elements of —— handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple er TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION. Wie oO. 

1002. CATALOG ‘no, 22—Anm attractive illustrated 
catalog deseribing in detail the Shamrock 
eontainers and the or 
—MEZSE, INC. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—1i192 de 
scribing easters and wheels suitable fer types of 
a a spptieetion. ~-Every mechanical 

purehasing agen should have this.—D 
Cone. LAFD., Long Beach. Calif 


$006. LANE GANVAS SASKETS—I16 page illus- 
trated beeklet deseribing ihe Lane line of canvas 
baskets fer textile use.—W. TF LANE & BROTHERS. 

Peughkeepslse, NM. Y. 
HOW me gf one PROBLEMS HAVE 
50-page klet in 


1007. 
BEEN — DOO 
ane solutions :o industrial handling 


they reduce costs, save 
bor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
ef stoek betw processes.— CAN MONORAT., 


een 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. How To SHIP. STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
klets from ate Packaging 
Library ith * nedptad int rmation g ip 
a a “& DAUCHE P CO.. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—TDlus- 
trated beoklet she typieal insta al 


wing lations materi 
handling with roller sonveyers—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellweed City, Pa. 


?_ REVOLVATOR—THE ART OF PILING 
FOR MODERN ng. of material for st om scientific 


REVOLVATOR CO. N North Bergen, N 
MISCELLANEOUS ... 


$102. Pg Sngt PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—8S6 page beoklet eatalog em replacement 


and 
parts for opening, picking, earding, and 
twistin te. —HENDERSON chr a 
MACHINE CO Hampten, Ga. 

41038. Banners SERS OS — Peataies 4 
boekiet ves A} Unberake 
eerews, Lt od 


ior oe -leeking oe ‘—. 
cludes miscel] sorew lecking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. Jenkintown, Pa 
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Each pair IDENTICAL as twins 
Each dyed lot UNIFORM in SHADE— QUALITY — APPEAL 


it is possible... with 
DEPENDABLE—HARMONIOUS 


» S.R.A. YELLOW G 
>» S.R.A. RED VIII 
» AMACEL BRILLIANT BLUE B EXTRA 


Plus LEVELENE in the bath to insure best results 
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Reducing Odd Pairs 
in the Finishing Room 


ea 


By Julian W. Hughes 


PRACTICAL comments on means of reducing the odd pairs in 

the finishing room are given, in addition to some futuristic 
suggestions that some readers may consider in a class with the 
atomic bomb—but the atomic bomb is now here. Covered here- 
with are suggestions for the boarding room foreman and the 
yarn supply department.—The Editors. 


NEXT TO SECONDS and mends, 

odd pairs in the hosiery fin- 
ishing department is perhaps the 
management’s biggest headache. 
Odds, as distinguished from sec- 
onds, are hose that do not compare 
» with standard specifications in re- 
' gard to size, dimensions, and shade. 


-—)} So, as the term implies, odds can- 


not be paired with the regular 
stock, and therefore they are 
marked “irregulars,” and sold at a 
discount. This cuts into the divi- 


“)) dends—especially if hosiery is be- 


|} ing marketed on a narrow margin 
of profit. 

At the present time little can be 
done to reduce these odd pairs that 
accumulate in the pairing room 
| owing to wartime restrictions; but, 
as odds originate in the knitting 
room, as a rule, that is the place 
to start when postwar planning be- 
gins. 

Ask any inspector or pairer 
which kind of hosiery, full-fash- 
ioned or circular, she would rather 
pair. Almost invariably the an- 
swer will be full-fashioned. Full- 
» fashioned hosiery is comparative- 
#/ ly free of odds in so far as struc- 
' tural details are concerned: the 
=| dimensions and texture run fairly 
> uniform. 

Usually odds from a lot of full- 
| fashioned hosiery that has just 
' been dyed and boarded come from 
uneven shade due to mixed lots of 


yarn in the fabric. When a pairer 
gets a lot of circular knit hosiery, 
irregular lengths, particularly in 
the legs, are found. And, of course, 
the more the length of the hose in 
a lot varies, the more the odds. In 
the writer’s opinion, the remedy 
then is to knit the hose in pairs. 
That is to say, build the circular 
and full-fashioned machines so 


Boarders can made odds 
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that they knit a pair of hose at 
one time. 

When it is remembered that the 
conventional full-fashioned ma- 
chine produces stocking blanks on 
24 to 36 knitting heads controlled 
by a common pattern chain, it can 
be readily understood why the 
product is usually uniform in 
structural details. And while each 
head can be adjusted individually 
for stitch length, it is easy to regu- 
late the stitch to conform with the 
various changes of the pattern 
chain because the chain serves as a 
guide for several heads. 

When knitting single circular 
hosiery, it is difficult to knit any 
two hose exactly alike. Of course, 
it is possible to find a number of 
pairs near enough alike to mate, 
but there will be more odds than 
if the hose are regulated from the 
central pattern chain. This is the 
principal reason the writer favors 
building future circular machines 
with duplex cylinders to knit ho- 
siery in pairs rather than single, 
as at present. Two cylinders driv- 
en in unison, and the stitch on both 
sets of knitting needles adjusted 
to one pattern chain, would pro- 
duce a uniform pair of hose. The 
two-cylinder circular machine 
would still retain many of the ad- 
vantages of the present single- 
cylinder machine. 


Uneven and Mixed Shades 


Some of the odd pairs due to un- 
even and mixed. shades originate 
in the. dyehouse, but most of this 
trouble has its origin in the knit- 
ting room. Uneven and off shades 
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dyehouse are classed as redyes and 
need not be discussed here. It is 
off-shades caused by mixing cones 
of yarn from different lots that 
cause many of the odds in the fin- 
ishing room. At the present time, 
under the blanket alibi of war- 
time restrictions, the knitter has a 
good excuse. Quite a few mills do 
buy their yarn piecemeal from va- 
rious throwsters and spinners, and 
this is likely to cause a yarn mix- 
up in lots of hosiery from the ma- 
chines. Nevertheless, with a little 
thought and a system for co-ordi- 
nating the yarn lots and the ho- 





caused by circumstances in the 


yarn on the package stands. 

So then, if the knitter is to co- 
operate with the dyer to the end 
that odds in the finishing room 
will be reduced by having more 
uniform shades, he must time his 
yarn supply and machine produc- 
tion to coincide. He must learn to 
estimate accurately just how 
many cases of welt yarn, after 
welt yarn, leg yarn, gore yarn, or 
splicing yarn it will take to knit 
a batch of lots. He should never 
allow cones from another shipment 
to be fed to a set of knitting heads 
or machines until a lot of hosiery 





sight and systematic allotment of 





Odd pairs in the finishing department cause many headaches. 


siery lots knitted from these cones, 
each lot dyed in the dyehouse 
would be more uniform in shade. 


Yarns Vary in Dye Affinity 


In normal times when the knit- 
ter can buy his yarn in quantities 
to suit his machine production, the 
chances of mixing different stocks 
of yarn on the machine stands are 
greatly reduced. It is a good poli- 
cy to buy the yarn supply regular- 
ly from one throwster or spinner. 
And while the manufacturers of 
knitting yarns are reputable firms, 
and follow closely a standard proc- 
essing practice, yarns from differ- 
ent firms take dye somewhat dif- 
ferently—even different shipments 
of yarn from the same firm will 
quite often vary in its affinity for 
dyes. Hence, the knitting depart- 
ment can cause the dyer and fin- 
isher trouble through lack of fore- 
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has been run off. Such a system 
of making plans on the yarn supply 
requires thought and foresight, but 
the trouble involved following the 
system is worth it in the peace of 
mind that can only come from 
smooth operation throughout the 
plant. 

Boarding hosiery, just as dyeing 
hosiery, is performed according to 
a recognized standard. Neverthe- 
less, boarders only approximate 
the standard; that is, no two board- 
ers place the hose on the forms 
exactly alike. After a boarder has 
been “pulling ’em on” for two or 
three weeks the individual will set- 
tle down to a uniform practice, 
and the boarded hosiery can be 
paired very satisfactorily in so far 
as individual peculiarity is con- 
cerned. However, if two boarders 
are working on one set of forms, 
say a set of internally heated table 
forms, there will be more odds 



























































from that lot when it is paired 
than would have been the case if 
one boarder had done the whole 
lot. Therefore, it is a very good 
policy when boarding on table 
forms to let one operative do all 
the actual boarding, and let the 
helpers do the stripping or other 
things that will not show up at the 
pairing table so readily. 


Boarders Can Make Odds 


This writer has known well- 
meaning but over zealous board- 
ing room foremen who unwittingly 
caused boarders to make odds for 
the pairers. They did this by in- 
sisting that certain boarders 
change their ways of handling the 
hose on the forms. Of course these 
foremen think they have a better 
way of boarding than the opera- 
tive. Perhaps they have, but it is 
a mistake to be frequently cor- 
recting a boarder to get her to 
change the routine of motions. The 
best policy is to let each boarder 
do the work the way that comes 
most natural to him or her. 

The idea is to get it boarded as 
uniformly as possible. Nothing 
causes a boarder to vary from the 
standard quality of workmanship 
more than frequently changing 
methods. Boarding hosiery well 
and uniformly is like learning to 
write beautiful script, it is a mat- 
ter of acquiring the habit by con- 
stant repetition. Everybody knows 
how ragged one’s handwriting be- 
comes if the penman changes his 
style from slanting to vertical, or 
from vertical to backhand. By the 
same token, nothing will cause 
more ragged boarding and more 
odds at the pairing table than 
boarders frequently changing their 
styles of boarding. 

Furthermore, a foreman always 
nagging a boarder about her meth- 
od of procedure also slows down 
production. When a boarder is per- 
forming satisfactorily as to quali- 
ty, then let her alone and she will 
do more work that will fit in with 
the pairers. 

Perhaps some will think this is 
much ado about a trivial matter. 
But it should be remembered that 
perfection is made up of trifles. 
And it is usually the little things 
—the neglect of  trifles—that 
causes friction between the depart- 
ment heads of a hosiery mill. 
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WHICH WILL You SAY ?? 





Will it be the doldrums of regret... 
or the reward of definite action? 


You can make your old production figures in stockings look 
like kindergarten arithmetic, if you will only get your plant 
set now for the greatest sheer stock- 
ing demand that the hosiery industry 
has ever dreamed of, coming in 1946. 

Alert plants all over the country 
are stepping up their volume with 
the famous 


WILDMAN 


Single-head, Single-unit, Full-fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


This is the machine, you may remember, that knits the entire 
stocking in one operation, perfect from top to toe. It saves all 
the time and man-power ordinarily wasted in the change-over 
from leggers to footers; reduces those undesirable “seconds” 
by eliminating bad matching; gives you other important and 
exclusive operational features and advantages. May we tell 
you more? ... and perhaps save you the results of planning 
too late to meet competition ? 
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dyehouse are classed as redyes and 
need not be discussed here. It is 
off-shades caused by mixing cones 
of yarn from different lots that 
cause many of the odds in the fin- 
ishing room. At the present time, 
under the blanket alibi of war- 
time restrictions, the knitter has a 
good excuse. Quite a few mills do 
buy their yarn piecemeal from va- 
rious throwsters and spinners, and 
this is likely to cause a yarn mix- 
up in lots of hosiery from the ma- 


chines. Nevertheless, with a little 


thought and a system for co-ordi- 
nating the yarn lots and the ho- 
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yarn on the package stands. 

So then, if the knitter is to co- 
operate with the dyer to the end 
that odds in the finishing room 
will be reduced by having more 
uniform shades, he must time his 
yarn supply and machine produc- 
tion to coincide. He must learn to 
estimate accurately just how 
many cases of welt yarn, after 
welt yarn, leg yarn, gore yarn, or 
splicing yarn it will take to knit 


a batch of lots. He should never 
allow cones from another shipment 
to be fed to a set of knitting heads 
or machines until a lot of hosiery 
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siery lots knitted from these cones, 
each lot dyed in the dyehouse 
would be more uniform in shade. 


Yarns Vary in Dye Affinity 


In normal times when the knit- 
ter can buy his yarn in quantities 
to suit his machine production, the 
chances of mixing different stocks 
of yarn on the machine stands are 
greatly reduced. It is a good poli- 
cy to buy the yarn supply regular- 
ly from one throwster or spinner. 
And while the manufacturers of 
knitting yarns are reputable firms, 
and follow closely a standard proc- 
essing practice, yarns from differ- 
ent firms take dye somewhat dif- 
ferently—even different shipments 
of yarn from the same firm will 
quite often vary in its affinity for 
dyes. Hence, the knitting depart- 
ment can cause the dyer and fin- 
isher trouble through lack of fore- 
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has been run off. Such a system 
of making plans on the yarn supply 
requires thought and foresight, but 
the trouble involved following the 
system is worth it in the peace of 
mind that can only come from 
smooth operation throughout the 
plant. 

Boarding hosiery, just as dyeing 
hosiery, is performed according to 
a recognized standard. Neverthe- 
less, boarders only approximate 
the standard; that is, no two board- 
ers place the hose on the forms 
exactly alike. After a boarder has 
been “pulling ’em on” for two or 
three weeks the individual will set- 
tle down to a uniform practice, 
and the boarded hosiery can be 
paired very satisfactorily in so far 
as individual peculiarity is con- 
cerned. However, if two boarders 
are working on one set of forms, 
say a set of internally heated table 
forms, there will be more odds 
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from that lot when it is paired 
than would have been the case if 
one boarder had done the whole 
lot. Therefore, it is a very good 
policy when boarding on table 
forms to let one operative do all 
the actual boarding, and let the 
helpers do the stripping or other 
things that will not show up at the 
pairing table so readily. 


Boarders Can Make Odds 


This writer has known well- 
meaning but over zealous board- 
ing room foremen who unwittingly 
caused boarders to make odds for 
the pairers. They did this by in- 
sisting that certain boarders 
change their ways of handling the 
hose on the forms. Of course these 
foremen think they have a better 
way of boarding than the opera- 
tive. Perhaps they have, but it is 
a mistake to be frequently cor- 
recting a boarder to get her to 
change the routine of motions. The 
best policy is to let each boarder 
do the work the way that comes 
most natural to him or her. 

The idea is to get it boarded as 
uniformly as possible. Nothing 
causes a boarder to vary from the 
standard quality of workmanship 
more than frequently changing 
methods. Boarding hosiery well 
and uniformly is like learning to 
write beautiful script, it is a mat- 
ter of acquiring the habit by con- 
stant repetition. Everybody knows 
how ragged one’s handwriting be- 
comes if the penman changes his 
style from slanting to vertical, or 
from vertical to backhand. By the 
same token, nothing will cause 
more ragged boarding and more 
odds at the pairing table than 
boarders frequently changing their 
styles of boarding. 

Furthermore, a foreman always 
nagging a boarder about her meth- 
od of procedure also slows down 
production. When a boarder is per- 
forming satisfactorily as to quali- 
ty, then let her alone and she will 
do more work that will fit in with 
the pairers. 

Perhaps some will think this is 
much ado about a trivial matter. 
But it should be remembered that 
perfection is made up of trifles. 
And it is usually the little things 
—the neglect of trifles—that 
causes friction between the depart- 
ment heads of a hosiery mill. 
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Will it be the doldrums of regret... 
or the reward of definite action? 


You can make your old production figures in stockings look 
like kindergarten arithmetic, if you will only get your plant 


set now for the greatest sheer stock- 
ing demand that the hosiery industry 
has ever dreamed of, coming in 1946. 

Alert plants all over the country 
are stepping up their volume with 
the famous 


WILDMAN 


Single-head, Single-unit, Full-fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


This is the machine, you may remember, that knits the entire 
stocking in one operation, perfect from top to toe. It saves all 
the time and man-power ordinarily wasted in the change-over 
from leggers to footers; reduces those undesirable “seconds” 
by eliminating bad matching; gives you other important and 
exclusive operational features and advantages. May we tell 
you more? ... and perhaps save you the results of planning 
too late to meet competition ? 
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MITTING KINKS 


Information Card OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 




































tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
: arising in the knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
for Full-Fashioned the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
readers. Questions, answers, or letters need not 
EpIToR COTTON: conform to any particular style, as they will be ; 
We have devised a small information card, for properly edited before being published. Names or by 


connections of contributors are never used without 
permission, each participant being designated by 
a number. 


each full-fashioned machine, which is self-explana- 
tory. It is quite essential that the foreman of the 
knitting room or the superintendent be able to tell Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
at a glance the set-up on each individual machine. will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
With the constant changing of sizes and the different spondence should be addressed to: Editor Cotton," 


lots of yarn, it is practically impossible to keep up 1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
mentally with all the changes which take place. 


A small holder must be made for each card and 
hung on the end of the machine which faces the main 
aisle. In our plant, the yarn man cares for these settings on this card. The reason is that on many 
cards, as he keeps up with all yarn changes and in- occasions an operator will be absent, and it is very 
stalls a new card every time a lot of yarn is changed. convenient to know just where the slacker should be 
Of course, if the yarn man is not directly responsible set in case another operator is placed temporarily on 
for all yarn, it then becomes the duty of the fore- the machine. Also, it often occurs that when a ma- 
man to see that the proper cards are installed on each chine is down for various reasons, the fixer may wish 





machine. to make adjustments, and knowing immediately the 

It will be noticed that there is a place for slacker Slacker settings eliminates the possibility of bad 
length. 

The bottom of the card is left open for miscel- 

O laneous information which may crop up from time to 


time. We have found that we have used this space 
about 70 per cent of the time since putting these cards 
in use, and all cards are filed for future reference, 
because it very often happens that one can refer 















































\ quickly back to the information the card contains 
and save time and trouble. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7704 
STYLE Vi 4/ Size ? 
— ———o@—_—_— 
SLACKER SETTINGS 
MM (oo Lak f Lubricating Komets 
Boor__ 9 Toe 4O Epitor CoTTon: 
We have a problem with lubrication on our Komet 
YARN and Links-and-Links knitting machines, and if your 
Weir /5V Dern wae £7 readers can pass along some information that will 
be helpful to us, we will appreciate it. 
tec 25 Den, Lor A =r We find that after the machine is oiled, we have 
Sess IOf2 Cat Toe GO/? Lor some trouble with the needle latches. We were oil- 
. . at ing once a day, but changed to oiling every other 
LC | ; day and secured better results. However, we be- 
he ch feng th of foo7, lieve that the machines need more oil because we are 


First machine a) 90/2 operating 24 hours a day for six days a week. The oil 


Coron we now use is a compound oil, having a viscosity of 
. 115 S. seconds at 100 degrees F. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7729 











(The above question was passed along to a prac- 
tical Komet fixer, and his reply will be found on 
page 163.—The Editors. ) : 
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Winter Flattery » « « Clear, flawlessly textured stockings are as 


flattering as winter beauty. Every full-fashioned stocking manufacturer 


knows that successful production depends on the quality of the needles 


EEDLES used. Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with [MW 
GHTENED iy 
special — TYPE T . 
el Needles... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 


rt) Gave | 


needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


PReALIiLB: MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “‘E”’ 
July 25, 194] 

One Star All-Navy “‘E”’* Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ‘‘E” 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy ‘‘E** 
January 11, 1944 


Five Star Army-Navy ‘‘E** 
July 9, 1945 




















“He that can have patience 
can have what he will.” 


FRANKLIN 


Within the lemits of material and manpower now avail- 
able we are working on production of new high-precision 
READING Machines, designed to develop a new-high 
standard of quality and quantity production in the knitting of 
Full-Fashioned Stockings . . . Until such time as we can 
deliver these new machines to you, we will do our utmost 
to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ¢° READING, PA. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

Before we attempt to answer the question from 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7729, we would like to suggest 
that all contributors be more specific and give full 
detailed information about the trouble they are hav- 
ing. This will be very helpful to anyone willing to 
offer assistance. 

-We are inclined to believe that this man has 
two problems; one, trouble with needle latches after 
oiling; two, machines need more oil due to con- 
tinuous operation for six days a week. He does not 
state why he believes his machines need more oil 
nor does he say just what kind of trouble he is 
having with needle latches, that is, whether they 
are being bent, broken, or worn out. He states that 
after oiling machines every other day better re- 
sults were obtained. This proves one thing: that 
applying oil to the needles is causing some trouble; 
oiling every other day naturally reduced this 
trouble 50 per cent. We assume he is still having 
trouble on the days when oiling is done. 


Difficulties After Oiling 


During the past six years the writer has been 
confronted with similar problems and we shall at- 
tempt to help CONTRBUTOR No. 7729 by giving a 
detailed account of what was done to solve them. 
It is not unusual to find some minor disturbances 
with needles and sliders immediately after oiling. 
Small lumps of lint will get into the needles and 
slider butt races and cause trouble. Sometimes 
trouble will develop at the up and down transfers 
immediately after oiling. 

Many fixers consider oiling a more or less neces- 
sary evil—a part of their job which is really not 
very important. This false notion leads to oiling be- 
ing done in a slipshod manner. Some do a sloppy job 
at best. As we see it, proper lubrication can readily 
be divided into four factors, all interrelated; one, 
how much oil should be applied; two, what kind of 
oil is best; three, how should it be applied; four, how 
often should it be applied. 


How Much Oil 


First of all may we say do not flood needles, 
sinkers and slider butts with oil. If, after a ma- 
Chine has been oiled, you find the knitted fabric 
soaked wet with oil for a space of two or three 
inches, too much oil is being applied. Needles, sink- 
er slots, butt races, sliders, cylinder slots, and slider 
butt races will all hold only a limited amount of oil 
and no more. Any amount above this will invite 
trouble; apply oil sparingly. 

To get a limited, yet adequate, amount of oil we 
use a pressure oil can having a spout about 7 inches 
long with a small nozzle and a thumb-operated 
lever, which, when pressed, shoots a small stream 
of oil. We equipped these cans with a stop screw 
so that the lever could be pressed down only a 
given distance thus producing a regulated stream 
of oil. This prevented anyone from getting care- 
less with the oil can, eliminated flooding, and 
helped to reduce some of the minor after-oiling dis- 


turbances that we were having. 
Too much oil caused part of the trouble. 


What Kind of Oil 


The kind of oil used is entirely up to the indi- 
vidual who has the responsibility of making such 
decisions. We started out by using the same kind 
of oil that we had been using on other types of 
circular machines, assuming it would be suitable for 
Komets. We soon found out that we were wrong. 
This oil was too light, so we began experimenting, 
and after due consideration, checking results from 
every angle, we selected what we felt was a suitable 
oil. This selection was made about five years ago. 
We still use the same oil. At that time, we had some 
40 to 50 Komets. We have more than double this 
amount now. We checked with one source of supply 
just to be sure and were advised that this oil has a vis- 
cosity of 150 seconds at 100 degrees F. We have yet 
to see any needles worn out, that is, latches wearing 
until they actually come off of the rivets, so we feel 
sure that our needles are getting sufficient lubrica- 
tion. Komet needles may be broken or damaged 
from other causes, but the management has not com- 
plained about needle consumptions being excessive. 


How to Apply the Oil 


In addition to regulating the amount used at 
each application (which has been mentioned), we 
found that best results could be secured by applying 
oil at a definite time or place during the knitting 
operation. We started out by oiling only during the 
looper round knitting while the machine was in 
single feed, assuming there would be less dilis- 
turbance by lint to both needles and slider butts. 
We were more concerned about slider butts than 
needles because slider disturbances can cause 
needle damage. We soon found out that due to the 
increased activity of both sliders and needles, which 
takes place from the time the looper round is com- 
pleted and on through the double transfer, a more 
suitable time to oil would cause less trouble. 

We tried oiling immediately after the double 
transfer was completed and found this very satis- 
factory. Oiling in single feed knitting would only 
lubricate the frame ends of the needles; oiling after 
the double transfer would lubricate both rib and 
frame ends of the needles. Oiling in two-feed knit- 
ting would also dispose of any surplus oil more rapid- 
ly than in single-feed knitting. 

We never attempt to oil needles, sliders, or sinkers 
during periods of reciprocation. We apply oil to 
needles and sinkers immediately above the yarn 
clamp and cutter assembly where the sinkers pro- 
trude so that some of the oil will go into the sinker 
slots and sinkers, butt races, and sinker cams. 


How Often to Oil 


Too much oil would no doubt be better than too 
little, in so far as preventing unnecessary wear on 
needles, sinkers, sliders, and cams. On new ma- 
chines which have been put in operation we oil once 
for each shift for the first week to help get rid of the 
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excessive oil stains which are common when new 
machines are first started up. After that we oil on 
Monday, Wednesday, and_Friday on the first shift, and 
Tuesday and Thursday on the second shift for a 
five-day week, adding Saturday to the second shift 
for a six day week. This makes an average of once a 
day for the week. We do not oil at all on the third 
shift. 

We have not operated three full shifts of six days 
for prolonged periods but did find our oiling pro- 
gram satisfactory during the time we did operate 
three full shifts. We, like other mills, did operate 
longer hours day and night some years ago and 
usually oiled machines only once each shift or on 
alternate days and nights as we do now, and we 
found this to be adequate. 

We are also convinced that for some reason (we 
are basing this assumption on experience and re- 
sults obtained) Komets do not require oil as fre- 
quently as some types of circular machines. The 
type of oil we are now using may have something 
to do with it. We use the same oil on lifters, back 
pickers, transfer bolt housing, etc., that is used for 
needles, sliders, and sinkers, and these various parts 
are oiled once a week on the first shift. We use a 
different type of oil for all shaft bearings and ball- 
bearing races. This is done once each week on the 
first shift only. 

We check all grease packed ballbearing races 





An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


BRYAN FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 
Mitts, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
producing 54- and 63-gauge nylons 
again for the first time in three years, 
it was announced recently by Henry 
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twice each year and renew the grease if and when 
it shows signs of becoming hardened. This rarely 
happens. As a rule it is only necessary to add a 
little grease to these particular bearings and they 
stand up well. 

We have but one cast iron rule in our lubricat- 
ing program and it must be followed as per schedule. 
The old excuses of I forgot, I was too busy, why 
can’t we let it go until tomorrow or next week, are 
out of the picture. It must be done or else. 

We do not feel that our system is 100 per cent 
perfect. It may need changing. No one person, in- 
cluding the writer, was responsible for working out 
the ways and means and the how and when. It 
took the combined efforts of one and all who share 
the responsibility of keeping our Komets in tip top 
shape, not only to work out the plan we have tried 
to outline but to see that it was and is being carried 
out to the letter. 

When a mill has one, two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars invested in new machinery and among 
other things must depend upon oil to help safeguard 
that investment, lubrication becomes a mighty im- 
portant factor—success or failure hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

We hope that ContTriBuTOR No. 7729 will find 
something of value in our modest effort and will 
write the editor if we can be of further assistance. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7736 





addition to high-speed 5l-gauge full- 
fashioned machines, the latter being 
now on order. 


more than 500 knitting machines. 
Also the Standard plant expects to 
receive several hundred 400-needle 
seamless nylon hosiery machines, in 


Mosup Hosiery Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that a new mill will be con- 
structed in Wilmington, N. C., with 
approximately 25,000 square feet of 





T. Bryan, president. When nylon 
yarn is available in larger quantities, 
the company will be able to increase 
its production with equipment now 
on order. The last pair of nylons 
made at Bryant before wartime cur- 
tailment was sold to Rita Hayworth, 
motion picture star. | 


GREEN MOUNTAIN KNITTING MILL, 
Quechee, Vt., is a new company 
headed by RosBert CuHapin, former 
proprietor of the Kedron Mill. South 
Woodstock, Vt. Mr. Chapin has 
leased a building, is installing ma- 
chinery, and expects to begin the 
manufacture of woolen sweaters as 
soon as present operations are com- 
pleted. 


STANDARD HOSIERY MILILs, INC., 
Burlington, N. C., have started con- 
struction on an addition to their plant 
which will house new knitting ma- 
chinery to be installed this year. 
CHESTER H. ROTH, president of the 
company, said that the addition will 
enable the plant to accommodate 





Robert N. Apprich, since 1935 

knitting machine sales manager of 

Textile Machine Works, has been 

named a vice-president of the com- 

pany. He will continue to direct 
machine sales. 


space, where it is contemplated that 
200,000 dozen pairs of stockings a 
year can be produced. The Wilming- 
ton plant will be operated by a 
subsidiary company, the Port CITY 
HOSIERY MILLs. 


Plans for the construction of a 
modern hosiery plant have been an- 
nounced by the BELVEDERE HOSIERY 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. Belvedere is a 
newly-incorporated concern with a 
capital stock of $500,000. It is hoped 
that production may begin by the 
middle of the year. The company 
will make 5l- and 54-gauge full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


THE ADRIAN KNITTING MILL, New- 
ton, N. C., a branch of the Conover 
Knitting Co., has been sold to R. L. 
Bothwell, of Hickory, N. C., and as- 
sociates, it was announced recently 
by Adrian L. Shuford, Jr., former 
owner of the Adrian mill. Part of 
Adrian’s equipment will be moved 
to Conover, N. C., and placed in the 
hosiery mill there. Later, three 
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a needle lubrication is provided by Lity WHITE O1L BX and CX. 
These oils are typical of the lubricants specially developed by Sinclair for the 
Knitting Industry . . . lubricants that have proved their efficiency by highly satisfac- 
tory performance in plant service. Let us show you how a small inventory of 
Sinclair oils and greases will provide for the complete, satisfactory lubrication 


of an entire plant. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, W. ¥. 
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mills of the Shuford organization will 
be housed under one roof in a new 
building. 


HARVELLE Hosiery MIs, Ashe- 
boro, N. C., have announced exten- 
sive construction of new units which 
will make possible the finishing of 
Harvelle’s hosiery output. The line 
of infants’, misses’ and women’s ank- 
lets comprising the mill’s output is 
being finished currently by the Rus- 
sell Hosiery Mill, Star, N. C. 


STUART KNITTING Co., Stuart, Va., 
has been organized with a capitaliza- 
tien of .$100,000 by Stuart and Mar- 
tinsville, Va., industrialists to oper- 
ate a knitting plant. The new com- 
pany will manufacture children’s un- 
derwear and outwear. 


A new hosiery mill building will 
be erected on a site at Claremont, N. 
C., and Claude Little will move the 
LITTLE HOSIERY PLANT into it, accord- 
ing to a recent report. 


GASTONIA FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 
Miutit, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a modern mill which will 
consist of knitting, seaming, looping, 
and boarding rooms, and a dye house. 
The new addition will be brick, steel, 
and concrete construction and will 
be air conditioned. Estimate of the 
cost, with equipment is $500,000. 


STANDARD HOSIERY MILLs, INc., 
Alamance, N. C., full-fashioned hosi- 
ery, will erect a one-story addition 
to be equipped for expansion in its 
half-hose division. J. O. Bayliff, Bur- 
lington, N. C., was awarded the con- 
tract, and the cost of the building, 
with equipment, is reported to be 
about $40,000. H. V. Biberstein, 
Charlotte, N. C., is the architect. 


ee eee 


“Stocking of the Future” 
is Announced by S & W 


A new seamless nylon stocking 
has been developed by Scott & 
Williams, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of hosiery machinery. 
Under an identifying seal, which 
will supplement brand names, the 
new stocking is scheduled to be 
made and marketed in the spring 
by hosiery manufacturers under 
license. 

The stocking has a_ patented 
gusset heel and toe construction. 
Right-angled direction of the wales, 
or verti¢al stitches at the begin- 
ning and end of the heel, are de- 
signed to prevent heel slippage, 
with angled wales in between to 
provide two-way stretch. A heel 
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fabric which covers the ball of the 
heel is completely out of sight be- 
neath the top of the shoe, another 
feature. 

Right-angled position of wales 
of the toe gusset and those in the 
stocking toe are designed to ac- 
complish two-way stretch in the 
toe fabric of the new hose. 





Era 
savaeircsoe 





The new stocking is reported to 
be ultra sheer and is marked by 
absence of leg seams. Scott & 
Williams, Inc., which manufactures 
hosiery machines and not stock- 
ings, is nevertheless enthusiastic 
about the new nylon development, 
which has been termed the “Stock- 
ing of the Future.” 
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Scott & Williams’ “Stocking of the Future” 
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ow’ tilted. in upholstery fabrics 


aided by Torrington Needles 


NEW fibres and knitting techniques con- 
stantly increase the scope of knitted fab- 
rics. The strikingly beautiful printed up- 
holstery cloth illustrated here is knitted 
before application of printed designs. 
The inherent stretching ability of this 
fabric permits it practically to flow into 
position and adapt its shape to the chair. 

The knitting of such fabrics, for which 
there is a growing popular demand. 


calls for needles of completely reliable 


temper, strength and finish. Torringtons 
can be relied upon because their quality 
is assured by the advanced machine 
manufacturing methods developed and 
used exclusively by Torrington. W hat- 
ever your knitting requirements, there’s 


a Torrington Needle to meet your need. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. 


Branches: New York * Philadelphia + Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. *« Beston «+ St. Louis * Torento, Canada 
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Engineering methods and materials have 
come a long way since those days in the 
‘twenties when the “medium priced car” 
sold at $3,000. And each subsequent 
engineering advancement has contrib- 
uted to better performance at lower cost. 


That’s what Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings are doing—by providing anti-friction 
advantages and lowering costs all along 
the line... 


First costs are low because Needle Bear- 
ings are adaptable to precision produc- 
tion at low unit cost. 


Assembly and housing costs are low: 
the bearing’s unit construction facilitates 
handling and speeds assembly; and only 
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nother Engineering Advancement that is Bringing Down Costs 


the simplest housing is required—a bore 
machined to proper dimensions. 


And “last cost” is low: for the high 
capacity and efficient lubrication of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings insure long ser- 
vice life. Needle Bearings never seem to 
wear out or require replacement. 


If you are seeking improved perform- 
ance at lower cost and are not fully aware 
of the possibilities of Needle Bearings, 
send for our Catalog No. 32 which gives 
a comprehensive picture of their many 
advantages. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. ¢ SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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mills in the United States 


and Canada are showing their confidence in 
the Comer Machinery Company by giving 
xclusive rights ‘1 the sale of their 
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COMER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


308 IVY STREET 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Knitters Face New Difficulties in Adjusting to Changed Controls— 


Manpower and Yarn Supply Still Unequal to Demand for Mer- 
chandise—Active Holiday Business Cleans Out Knitwear 
Stocks of Many Stores—Inventory Replacement Expected to 
Proceed Faster After Mid-Winter—Manufacturers' Labor 
Costs Will Remain Higher During 19446—More Headway To- 
ward Integration Reported in Textile-Garment Field. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1945 


LONG BEFORE V-J and V-E Days, the government outlined its recon- 
version program, calling for gradual removal of wartime controls. 


In the main, this program had the approval of industry. 


It has been 


proceeding, with the Civilian Production Administration supplanting the 
War Production Board and with OPA taking apart piecemeal a good 


many of its price regulations. 


This process naturally has raised new 


problems for the industry, which are being disposed of as they come 
up; but the mills have not yet reached the stage where they can op- 
erate their affairs as they deem best. 

This leads some in the industry to complain that reconversion is 
being hampered by the way government agencies are handling the pro- 
gram. Others feel that as good a job is being done as can be expected, 
considering the magnitude of the changeover. Veteran producers point 
out that many of the situations complained of will take time to work 
out, but meanwhile the country’s business appears to be exceedingly 
prosperous, and this is expected to last well into 1946. 


Hosiery 


At this writing, hosiery mills 
which are entitled to some price re- 
lief under SO-139 and have figured 
their prices accordingly are being 
held up in their 1946 merchandising 
plans, because OPA so far has not 
extended the quarterly operation of 
M.A.P. even into the next quarter. 
Some producers express satisfaction 
over the relief already granted by 
OPA, but this feeling is tempered by 
the present consideration that they 
cannot be sure they can deliver at the 
better prices unless OPA acts mean- 
while to implement M.A.P. in the cus- 
tomary manner. 

As presently understood in the ho- 
siery industry, manufacturers are al- 
lowed to price and offer newly-made 
goods under the order, but so far are 
not permitted to ship hosiery at the 
better prices beyond December 31, 
1945. Expectation is that OPA soon 
will act to clear up this situation, but 
when this may be attended to is not 
known in the industry now. In some 
quarters it is expected that OPA may 
wait until the end of this year to 
make the move sought for. 

Buyers who recently have toured 
the South report that hosiery mills 
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in that area are being held up be- 
cause of shortage of yarn. In men’s 
half-hose, it is cited, fancies are es- 
pecially affected. Rayon yarn is said 
to be difficult to get because of the 
heavy call on the rayon mills for 
suitable yarn for making tires. 


Men’‘s Half-Hose 


More of men’s half-hose in nylon 
construction is being offered by va- 
rious mills, it is stated in the mar- 
kets, both in all-nylon and mixed 
constructions. Men’s full-fashioned 
socks in all-nylons are said to be 
quoted at around $10.50 per dozen 
pairs. Mixed numbers of half-nylon 
and half-cotton are reported offered 
at $6.50 per dozen pairs in English- 
rib types. Buyers are stated to be 
taking up both kinds freely, in view 
of the continued shortage in the bet- 
ter numbers of men’s half-hose. 

Some improvement in deliveries of 
new nylons is reported by wholesale 
and retail distributors, but some of 
the larger establishments generally 
handling a very substantial basement 
business show disappointment in not 
obtaining any real quantities of ny- 
lon irregulars. These complaints also 
reflect the condition that, at the same 
time, these outlets find that rayon 


VK TAIL TAE 
OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


irregulars also are scarce. In some 
quarters it is commented that hosiery 
mills seem to be holding up irregu- 
lars until after January 1. 


Merchandizing Nylons 


Retailers are reported still finding 
it a problem as to how best to mer- 
chandise the relatively limited sup- 
ply of nylons being received. Accord- 
ing to word reaching the eastern 
markets, in Indianapolis the retailers 
got together and agreed on a uni- 
form date for first offering nylon 
stockings to the public. As each re- 
tailer’s supply there is limited, of 
course, disposal of it will be handled 
by cards being given out to customers 
as they enter the stores on the date 
which has been selected. Despite this 
arrangment, it is felt the disposal 
program may develop plenty of ex- 
citement. 

Manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
have been informed in an associa- 
tion release as to the events which 
led up to issuance of the new nylon 
hosiery price regulation, MPR-602, 
to the effect that the national group 
did not initiate any movement for 
revision of MPR-95, which was the 
original nylon stocking pricing order, 
or to draft a regulation to supplant 
it. 

This association statement said in 
part: “It would be absurd for any- 
one to suppose that a group of prac- 
tical business men of the character 
who direct this association would 
move to reopen a price regulation af- 
fecting their products which had 
ceilings that were satisfactory to 
them. 

“The fact is that we were informed 
our advice and assistance would be 
welcomed. We seized this opportuni- 
ty to be of service to our industry 
and our government. Our committee 
submitted a schedule of basic prices 
which it felt could be justified and 
would prove satisfactory in prac- 
tice.” 


Hosiery Convention 
at Atlantie City 


The 1946 annual convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers and a 1946 Hosiery Indus- 
trial Conference, under the joint aus- 
pices and control of several associa- 
tions, will take place in the Claridge 
Hotel, in Atlantic City, N. J., during 
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Lest dressed women 
reflect not only the 


. 7 . 
creative genius of 


\merican fashion 
designers, but 

the artistry of American 
fabric manufacturers. 

Yes, fine fabrics 

inspire fine fashions 

... and proper processing 
is the background for 


their beauty. 


That’s why so many 
leading mills, converters, 
finishers and dyers 

have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and 
dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap 

or synthetic detergent for 

every type of fabric—for 

every processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for details. 

Or. write to 

{ndustrial Department, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
BADGER FLAKES 

ARCTIC SYNTEX ‘‘A”’ AND “T” 
COLGATE FORMULA 10 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


JERSEY CITY 2,N. J. © ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS »« MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN «+ KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS «+ BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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the week of April 29, 1946, according 
to official notice issued by Earl Con- 
stantine, head of the national asso- 
ciation. 

It also was made known that the 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, which years 
ago attained fame in this industry 
and others by reason of the uniform 
excellence of its demonstrations of 
new materials and better methods, 
will be resumed in 1947, instead of 
1946. The hosiery interests gave 
consideration to reopening this event 
in 1946, but after making a survey of 
the exhibitors, they decided to post- 
pone it till 1947. This decision, it is 
said, was based on the fact that many 
of the regular exhibitors, especially 
those who usually present machinery 
and equipment, would rather wait 
until 1947 because: (1) their recon- 
version is taking longer than they 
anticipated; (2) their 1946 produc- 
tive capacity already has been largely 
or entirely covered by orders, so that 
these long-time supporters of the ex- 
hibition would be in a position next 
spring where they would be unable 
to sell or take orders. 
; It goes without saying that this 
decision of the association to defer 
reopening of the exhibition (which 
brought hundreds of industry leaders 
to Philadelphia annually) is a disap- 
pointment to the yarn, machinery, 
and other selling interests in this dis- 
trict. For many years, it is pointed 
out, this has been the principal and 
almost the only reminder to this tex- 
tile center that the knitwear industry 
is an important factor in the indus- 
trial welfare of the area. 


Small Producers Object 
to Nylon Hosiery Order 


The nylon hosiery pricing regula- 
tions (MPR-602) were released with- 
out OPA giving sufficient considera- 
tion to the smaller full-fashioned 
mills, according to spokesmen for the 
Independent Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association. This group wants the 
order revoked and cites the following 
reasons: | 

The only basis that would justify 
changing the original nylon hosiery 
pricing set-up would be if there were 
complaints from a substantial num- 
ber of the mills, but it is claimed 
there were no such complaints. It is 
emphasized that some mills never 
made nylon hosiery before, and 
therefore they have no cost experi- 
ence. As concerns such mills, they 
should have been allowed time to de- 
velop cost experience with nylons 
before OPA changed the pricing reg- 
ulations, 

It is claimed also that, as now con- 
stituted, the pricing order discour- 
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ages increased production. Nylon ho- 
siery, other than nylon-top, it is stat- 
ed, is priced at $1.00 per dozen pairs 
less than all-nylons. Cotton and/or 
rayon, if used in the welts, would 
permit the present supply of nylon 
yarn to produce substantially more 
hosiery. 

It is contended that OPA failed to 
consult the hosiery industry advisory 
committee before issuing M-602. It 
also is stated that full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills known to have the high- 
est production costs are getting the 
lowest profit margin under this or- 
der. It is asserted that in this group 
are nearly all the manufacturers who 
have not yet established cost records 
in the manufacture of nylon hosiery. 

The group adds that many manu- 
facturers have not yet accumulated 
enough nylon yarn to begin turning 
out nylon stockings, yet their supply 
of rayon yarn was held up through 
termination of Order M-37-D. 


Mills and Distributors 
Survey Credit Laxity 


Some of those in the knit-goods 
lines who have charge of granting 
credit accommodations report they 
see things going on in their own and 
other lines that lead them to believe 
there should be more careful scrutiny 
of customers’ financial outlook. The 
statement is made that some cus- 
tomers have been getting deliveries of 
merchandise in an aggregate that are 
substantially beyond what would nor- 
mally be regarded as a safe ratio 
when compared with their total re- 
alizable assets. 

Beginning with the yarn, it is re- 
lated that to a greater or less extent, 
credit laxity prevails among knitters 
and weavers alike, and to an even 
greater degree among the interests 
beyond the mill level. Small con- 
cerns that, at least temporarily, are 
willing to pay higher prices than old- 
er concerns are being given addi- 
tional purchasing leeway, it is stated. 
This is disquieting to observers who 
came through the “wash-out” follow- 
ing the previous World War and dur- 
ing the 1929-39 depression period. 
These veterans point out that credit 
stringency comes in cycles and that 
the time to make sure the customers 
are not getting beyond their depth is 
now, when something can be done to 
help straighten them out. 

In some cases, debtors are report- 
ed as being permitted to purchase in 
amounts exceeding their working 
capital. This applies.to a good many 
retailers, whose capital investment is 
so small that their sales, month to 
month, total larger than their capi- 
tal. Having no inventories, they are 


on u hand-to-mouth basis for sup- 
plies, and how long they keep going 
will depend on how long present ab- 
normal turnover lasts, credit men 
stress. 

Wholesalers indirectly assume ex- 
tra risk in dealing with such retail 
outlets, it is explained, and manufac- 
turers selling through wholesalers 
have, in addition, the risk attend- 
ing lax credit checking among the 
middlemen. It is pointed out that in 
most cases the mills seem to be after 
the “high dollar” and act as if they 
count on present prosperity to las? 
forever. 


Fosiery Shipments 
Rose in October 


The National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers reports  tota! 
shipments of all types of hosiery in 
October amounted to 12,035,039 doz- 
ens of pairs. This compares with 
11,683,041 dozens of pairs in October 
of last year, a 3% gain. October 
shipments were lower for full-fash- 
ioned and bundle goods. Gains were 
registered in October for women’s 
seamless, men’s half-hose, athletic 
socks, anklets, and childrens’ and in- 
fants’ hosiery (excluding the ank- 
lets). 

In the first 10 months of 1945, ac- 
cording to this report, shipments of 
all types of hosiery totaled 114,574.- 
195 dozens of pairs. This compares 
with 117,984,250 dozens of pairs in 
the like 1944 period, or a decrease 
of nearly 3%. In the 10 months’ pe- 
riod, decreases were registered in 
women’s goods, athletic socks, and 
anklets. The gains were in men’s 
half-hose, bundle goods, and _ chil- 
dren’s and infants’ hosiery (excluding 
the anklets). 


Mueh Knitwear Demand is 
Unfilled at Year’s End 


Notwithstanding complaints among 
distributors to the effect that avail- 
able production of knit goods and 
other textile items has not been allot- 
ted to best advantage, and that some 
manufacturers have held out part of 
the production for tax and other rea- 
sons, preferring to sell it in January 
and later, the mills’ reports of sales. 
production, and shipments show that 
in most cases the deliveries just 
about equal production; and sales 
for 1946 deliveries apparently are as 
large as the manufacturers feel is 
warranted by manpower, wage, and 
yarn-supply uncertainties. 

This leaves the various branches 
of the knit-goods industry in the gen- 
eral position of reaching the end of 
1945 after a stiff struggle since V-J 
Day, with most of their customers no 
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The amount of fullness in the gathering PF 
adjusted to suit particular manufacturing requirements: 
Special features include foating POW!» semi-aut 


lubrication 5 detachable shear trimmer» loop 
control. Stitch type 401. 


increased working spaces 
self-setting needles; acces” 
Stitch type 606, 


jubrication; Pet 
conveniently 
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ol. Stitch TyPe 406. 
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SEWING MACHINE CO. 


New York 18, N. Y 


214 West 39th St. 
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better satisfied than they were six 
months ago. Retailers reflect the at- 
titude of the public, whose expecta- 
tions have not been realized—such 
as being able once more to shop 
around and get standard types of 
wearables at what they regard as 
fair prices, with sufficient range of 
selection as to sizes, etc. 

Numerically, it is pointed out, man- 
power improved during the fall, but 
it was mainly in localities where war 
plants have shut down and released 
workers who previously had experi- 
ence in textile plants. Absenteeism 
has been almost continuous in many 
of the mills, and in December, this 
condition was worse than at any pre- 
vious time since the war’s ending, 
some employers reported. This was 
attributed to approach of the general 
holiday season. Many in the industry 
hope mill help will turn over a new 
leaf next month. 

That much of the present knitwear 
demand remains unsatisfied at the 


year’s end, it is stated, can be blamed 
on yarn supplies not measuring up 
to expectations. Spinners point out 
that they have also confronted man- 
power difficulties but have done the 
best they could. 


CPA Blamed for Rayon 
Yarn Confusion 


Altogether aside from the manufac- 
turing and distribution programs 
based on return of ample supply of 
nylon yarn, many concerns have 
based their plans for the future more 
or less on obtaining various types of 
rayon yarn. Frequently in the past 
it has been revorted that rayon: yarns 
have been improved materially in the 
last few years, and not only are they 
better fitted for prewar types of mer- 
chandise, but they now lend them- 
selves more readily to profitable ex- 
ploitation of advanced kinds of post- 
war goods, both in knitwear and 
woven fabrics and garments. 

During the last several months, 
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(Opinion submitted by Corren’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1945 


KNITWEAR lines and all other branches of the textile-apparel 

field have been “sweating out” various problems that arose, 
so far, in connection with reconversion. This process has been dis- 
couraging to many, who had programs mapped out for transition 
and have seen them seriously interrupted by unexpected develop- 
ments. Others seem to have taken unforeseen contingencies in their 
stride, and their faith in a favorable outcome during 1946 remains 
unshaken. 

Manpower shortages have continued to harass some manufactur- 
ers. Others have sufficient help but often suffer from lack of enough 
manufacturing materials. In some lines, price ceilings are thought 
to hamper smooth reconversion. Elsewhere, as in cotton yarns, high- 
er ceiling prices are expected,-and most spinners and distributors 
apparently would be loath to see price control discontinued. 

During the war period, prewar methods and policies of distribu- 
tion of textile-garment materials, and of the finished merchandise, 
are now seen to have undergone some marked changes which the 
majority did not look for. Distribution of materials and goods has 
not settled back into the prewar pattern in many lines, it is reported. 

New practices in disposing of production often has cut across the 
plans made many months ago, by numerous knitwear sources, to 
introduce new items or to stress certain types of goods whose ex- 
ploitation was hampered by the war effort. Concerns producing 
rayon and cotton materials, for example, now appear to have adopted 
more economical and profitable ways of disposing of their products. 

Some items under price control, which have been less immedi- 
ately profitable, have been dropped in favor of those for which the 
margins are more attractive. This development may be permanent 
in some cases. One result has been that a good many knitted fabric 
and garment manufacturers find themselves more or less adrift for 
the present. Their previous sources appear to be otherwise occupied 
and, thus far, they have not been able to establish comparable rela- 
tionships elsewhere. 

Under the circumstances, some observers have remarked, re- 
conversion has proceeded about as well as could be expected. The 
changeover from peacetime to wartime requirements, it is recalled, 
caused plenty of unsettlement until the industry became used to new 
conditions. Transition back again to peacetime pursuits, it is cited, 
involves withdrawal of controls that were inaugurated in piecemeal 
fashion and must largely be terminated the same way. |. 

Encouraging to the majority is the way retail demand for knit- 
wear has been holding up, in spite of lowered income and increas- 
ing unemployment. Many observers have found it difficult to doubt 
1946 prosperity as long as the general public indicates, by its con- 
tinued rate of spending, such an optimistic opinion of the future. 
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however, it has been apparent that a 
grave condition of dislocation has ex- 
isted in the distribution of yarn 
which, released from war orders and 
with production increasing in the 
rayon mills, still does not suffice for 
even the nearby, minimum require- 
ments of various lines of manufac- 
turers. The latter, of course, have 
put “the heat” on the yarn people, 
who now assert that the fault in large 
part lies with the Civilian Production 
Administration, which, rayon inter- 
ests claim, is chiefly responsible for 
the confusion which has been grow- 
ing in the trades using this yarn. 

In spite of official assurances, it is 
contended, CPA has not efficiently 
investigated the alleged “hardship” 
cases filed on WPB Form 541-A. 
When checking into some of these 
hardship claims, it is said, rayon- 
yarn interests have found the facts to 
widely differ from those outlined in 
writing by the applicants. The point 
is urged that CPA should have 
weighed these claims before issuing 
the special CC ratings. Meanwhile, it 
is declared, CPA spokesmen have 
been insisting on “equitable” distribu- 
tion. 

Complaint also is made by yarn 
people about the alleged “unpoliced 
and unwarranted” MM orders for 
goods to be delivered to ships’ stores 
and army post exchanges. 


The Current Situation 
on Underwear 


Having done their best under the 
existing conditions, underwear manu- 
facturers are not proud of the out- 
come, so far, of their reconversion 
plans, As during the war period, 
since V-J Day there has been large 
and growing demand for underwear. 
Retailers blamed the shortage on the 
wholesalers and manufacturers. In 
this controversy, it seems that the 
majority of the retailers are “in the 
clear,” as they made strenuous efforts 
last spring and summer to the end 
that by fall they would be in posi- 
tion to furnish their customers with 
at least a minimum of wanted sea- 
sonal apparel, 

Reports from some parts of the 
country indicate recently that mer- 
chandise in this line is harder to get 
than a year ago. Some of these re- 
ports come from parts of the United 
States where winter really means 
cold weather and where adequate un- 
derwear is a very necessary item of 
personal apparel. This applies to 
school children, as well as farmers 
and lumbermen, and the_ shortage 
publicity has not been pleasant for 
underwear manufacturers to re27. 
partly because this condition is not 
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<M i MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 

know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 

desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 

mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons . . . and 

mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 

this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further tnforma- A R if A \ SA S C 0. y N . 


tion furnished at your request. ... Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 


Newark, New Jersey 
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due to any oversight or negligence 
on their part. 


Industry Operating at Low Level 


At this writing, some of the larger 
underwear sources are operating, it is 
reported, at no better than 50% of 
their rated capacity and the entire 
underwear industry is operating at 
the lowest average level in a long 
time. Wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors naturally try to rationalize such 
a condition, which results in some 
merchandisers claiming that the drop 
in production was planned by the 
manufacturers and that the mills 
have definitely withheld merchandise 
in anticipation of a better tax pic- 
ture after January 1, 1946. 

This explanation of the underwear 
shortage is countered as follows: 

On the contrary, it has been plain 
to those in close contact with the 
situation that the majority of under- 
wear manufacturers have been let- 
ting out a considerable quantity of 
production to their customers, of sea- 
sonal kinds, since the manufacturers 
received some assurance from OPA 
that price relief would be considered 
through applications under S. O.-137. 

It is noted in the industry that as 
soon as OPA granted this assuranc. 


.August. 


many manufacturers and the selling 
offices began shipping merchandise, 
and they did this only on the chance 
that eventually OPA would act fa- 
vorably on their applications. Should 
this expectation be disappointed, then 
they would have no recourse, as the 
merchandise would already have 
been sold to the ultimate users. 


September Underwear and 
Knitted Cloth Output Up 


Average weekly production of most 
items of underwear and knitted cloth 
(for sale) continued to increase dur- 
ing September, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Census, which cites the 
following totals: 

Knit rayon underwear: September, 
284,000 dozens per week, a gain of 
14% over July and 2% over August. 
Knit cotton and/or woolen under- 
wear: September, 762,000 dozens per 
week, an increase of 16.6% over July, 
though a decrease of 3.2% below 
Knitted cloth (for sale): 
September, 2,500,000 pounds per 
week, a gain of 18.7% over July and 
5.3% over August. 

Because of ending of the war, pro- 
duction of military items dropped 
sharply, but increases were corre- 
sponding in the production of civilian 


types of underwear. The way the 
war orders were trimmed down is 
shown as follows: July, 1,200,000 
dozen units per week were made for 
the government; in August, 950,000 
dozens; in September, 493,000 doz- 
ens. 


Price Relief Granted for 
Woolen Underwear 


The Office of Price Administration 
added wool garments to the heavy- 
weight knitted underwear items for 
which manufacturers may obtain 
price increases. Originally the OPA 
relief measure applied only to speci- 
fied types of heavyweight knitted 
goods containing 50%, or more, of 
cotton. The order now applies to 
garments containing 50%, or more, 
of wool. 

Woolen knitted underwear manu- 
facturers whose ceilings have been 
below total cost, plus 4%, may apply 
to OPA to have their prices raised 
accordingly. Any such increase OPA 
grants will go into effect 30 days aft- 
er the application is filed, unless 
OPA decides otherwise. For the 30 
days, the manufacturer can sell on 
an adjustable pricing basis. This 
basis also is provided for the whole- 
salers. 

















THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT FACTOR IN TEXTILE PROGRESS 


The textile industry is talking about Finishes f 
flameproofed cottons; crease-resistant fabrics; ‘stabilized blends; 
bacteria, mold, and mildew-resistant fabrics; waterproof fabrics; run- 
resistant hosiery. * But merely talking about Finishes isn’t enough . . . 
they*must*be' Tested. Tested for performance, serviceability, life- 
duration, launderability . . . checked against claims. For only Tested 





s: washable woolens; 


Finishes build buyer confidence. * We have the facilities, the equip- 
ment, the “know-how” for Testing every type of textile Finish. Write 
for information. 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 


flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oil #443 for better conditioning 


@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 
@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 
@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 


@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 


will enable you to ps | adequate stocks for your share 


of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3, a thorough 

} in dyebath; 4. an active 
dispersing agent, has gga apse ama produces level 

s to the beauty and appeal 


scour, leaves hosiery clean, rea 


shades; 5. a lasting finish, ad 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
user Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 


houses, LAUREL NYLON 


trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS « OILS © FINISHES e 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., In 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons ¢ Established 1909 


WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. e CHARLOTTE, N.C 


OFFICE— 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Use This Simple Tool 


to Clean and Reseat Slots pe 
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in Sinker and Divider Heads 





Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right im your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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| ee Circular Knitting Machines 
keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 


on performing day after day—with a minimum 





of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton's 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 

making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 


Your inquiry will bring 
full particu/ars. 
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Yarn Production of All Kinds Virtually Unchanged Since October— 
Immediate Requirements Not Yet Being Fully Met—Spinners 


are Said by Some to Be Warehousing Yarn to Cover 1946 
Business—W age-Price Uncertainties are Cited by Spinners— 
Labor Costs Have Advanced Since V-J Day, and Spinners 
Count on Compensatory Ceiling Changes. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1945 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1945, a very substantial deficit of sale yarn, 
as compared with the total weight of inquiries, probably will 
exist, according to indications at this writing. This applies to cotton, 


rayon, and worsted yarns alike. 


Knitwear manufacturers relying on 


sale-yarn supply have complained of continued shortage. It is present- 
ly indicated they will be no better off before the next quarter. Ter- 
mination of wartime obligations of spinners has not yet made a com- 
mensurate increase in the amount of yarn allotted for market disposal. 
Distributors of yarn intimate there has been diversion of substantial 
amounts to manufacturers of certain types of goods that seem to lend 
themselves to clearance at extra-legal, premium prices. 


Cotton Yarn 


Manufacturers in all branches of 
the knitwear field are still very much 
dissatisfied with their yarn supplies. 
This condition is well known to spin- 
ners and distributors. Many spin- 
ners continue to plead manpower 
shortage to account for lack of knit- 
ting yarns. Spindles active in sale- 
yarn mills and total number of help 
employed, knitters claim, compare fa- 
vorably with a year ago and show 
some gain over last summer. As far 
as the knitting trades are concerned, 
it is noted that some kinds of sale 
yarn no longer seem to be available. 
That is, some customers have great 
difficulty in getting enough yarn to 
sustain their operations. Others are 


~ reported to have less difficulty. Fa- 


voritism thereby is indicated, in the 
belief of some knitters. 

This view is supported to some de- 
gree by the experiences reported by 
market interests which, normally, 
concentrate to a considerable extent 
on the needs of the knitting industry. 
These distributors state they are not 
getting for market disposal anywhere 
near the total weight of yarn they 
believe they are entitled to. That 
is, on the basis of the known quan- 
tity of yarn absorbed during the war 
effort by. the needs of the armed 
forces, spinners should by now have 
a much larger percentage of produc- 
tion available for market disposal 
than the dealers have received so far. 


Yarn Diversion Reported 


As spinners’ reports on number of 
employees, active spindles, amount of 
cotton consumed, etc., show that yarn 
output has been supported at a cer- 
tain “verage weekly level. dealers 
and their customers conclude there 
is some yarn being diverted away 
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from them through the incentive of 
more profitable disposal in other 
ways. There is plenty of resentment 
over this alleged outcome, but such 
transactions have not been proved 
against any of the spinners. 

It also is alleged that spinners are 
warehousing yarn because: (a) fed- 
eral taxation will be less onerous in 
1946, and (b) there is thought to be 
a likelihood that OPA in January 
will grant a Bankhead Amendment 
ceiling increase. As to the reduced 
tax bill of 1946, it is pointed out by 
some that the incentive is to post- 
pone the sale of yarn until next quar- 
ter. As to the expected price ceil- 
ing adjustment, it is cited that rais- 
ing of the labor cost of the spinning 
mills, as proposed by the govern- 
ment itself, will necessitate OPA 
changing the yarn price ceilings ac- 
cordingly. 


Favorable OPA Action 


One thing intended to encourage 
spinners to book 1946 business now 
was the OPA action including card- 
ed and combed yarn under its adjust- 
able pricing provisions. A number 
of spinners inserted such a clause in 
their sales contracts and have been 
selling deliveries of yarn into the next 
quarter, but the majority, at this 
writing, continue restricting new 
bookings to what can be delivered 
within four to six weeks. 

It is said to be evident that yarn 
producers of large aggregate capaci- 
ty do not favor returning to prewar 
selling practices and would sooner 
not restore contacts with some of the 
outlets they then had, partly for 
credit reasons but mainly because 
they feel manufacturing costs will 
remain high for some time to come, 
which entitles them to seek lower 
distribution costs to their outlets. 


IOS - YARN MARKETS 





As far as the normal relationships 
of the yarn markets with both the 
spinners and the manufacturers are 
concerned, this change of spinners’ 
sales objectives is an unsettling thing. 
as most middlemen depend on their 
commissions which, in turn, depend 
on volume of sales they make. Some 
of the yarn dealers profess to believe 
that “short-circuiting” of the mar- 
kets is only a temporary expedient, 
and when ordinary competitive con- 
ditions return, spinners will again 
clear their output in the regular man- 
ner. 

Others point to the growth of yarn- 
consuming establishments in the 
South and feel that much of the yarn 
production formerly available for 
market disposal in the North, East, 
and Middle West has been perman- 
ently lost. 


Rayon Yarn 


It would be an understatement to 
report that the knitwear manufactur- 
ers could use more rayon yarn if they 
could get it. Rayon-yarn shortage 
has more serious implications than 
this, because many knitters and oth- 
er manufacturers in this field have 
done their utmost to recruit a really 
effective manufacturing personnel, 
only to find that they have a lot of 
help on their payrolls who, until 
now, cannot be properly supplied 
with materials to keep them working 
at anywhere near full capacity. 

It is indicated from trade reports 
that this condition of rayon-yarn 
shortage for knitwear seems to con- 
flict with production reports from 
the manufacturers, who at this writ- 
ing count on the current quarter 
proving the best on record from a 
yarn-output standpoint, barring labor 
troubles. 

Knitwear manufacturers point out 
that there evidently is a slip-up be- 
tween fairly good production figures 
this quarter and last, and the over- 
all quantity of yarn they are getting. 
The rayon-yarn people admit this, 
but they blame it on “inefficient gov- 
ernment controls.” 

It is claimed by the yarn suppliers 
that the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration (successor to War Produc- 
tion Board) has failed in its alleged 
function of allotting the proper quan- 
tity of the various types of rayon 
yarn into the channels where supply 
would produce best results. In. some 
quarters it was contended that CPA 
officials do not consult the yarn in- 
dustry when programs for reconver- 
sion are set up. 

In fact, it is asserted by some, ray- 
on supply for knitwear is worse now 
than it was during the war period. 
Here, again, it is stated that time 
alone will cure the problems, and 
supply ultimately will become more 
satisfactory the manufacturers 
using rayon yarns. 
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Visions of the year to come, appear 
on the horizon . . . and women once 
more lift their eyes and renew the 
hope for a world of beauty. They 
dream of a life filled with infinite 
loveliness— and to the feminine 


ips 
he 





1g. mind, an essential part of continued 
i. charm are stockings gossamer-sheer, 
ne with the sleek fit and dull softness 
ve that only DuraBeau finish 
ir- can give them. Women’s y 
at, thoughts fasten on the “miles ) ia 
4 more wear” assured by of 
n- Stockings finished with DuraBeau .. . 
and on the lasting loveliness that such 
n- hose can bring to their legs. Their 
ne attention is caught, too, by the added 
“= attraction and wearability inherent 
t. in fabrics that have had lasting beauty 
n- “sealed in” with DuraBeau finish. 





SCHOLLER BROS. INC. O 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila. 34, Pa. St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY FOR USE ON 
- (Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S. A. 


—Distributors— 
HO'LISTER -MARELAND CO. P.O. BOX 721. 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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TYPICAL APPLICATION 
OF 
RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOODS 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 4Sth Street --- New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
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SPINNING 


Examine your rings for 
wear. If worn badly, 
you should try a wide 
style Traveler. If new, 
try a narrow style for 
better results. 






















Southern Representatives 

D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
H. B. CABANISS 

Box 531, Fort Mill, S. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 

Box 629, Cedartown, Geo. gia 
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BY Va Murase 
A Long Life and a FAST One! 


Briefly this sums up the performance each Dary “7 Traveler assures spinners 
faced with increasing demands for long draft and high speed spinning. 
Whether spinning or twisting cotton, wool, worsted, silk, rayon or other 
synthetic yarns, superior Dary Ring Travelers contribute more than any single 
manufacturing factor to product quality. 

Ask the Dary representative in en area to show you why more and more 
mills, north and south, call for Dary Ring Travelers. 





THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


Ni TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515. SPARTANBURG. 'S. C. 
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“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- 
tendent will find "The Roving Frame,’ by Fay H. 
Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has 
long written articles for ‘'Cotton,"’ clearly interprets 
dratt, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyper- 
bola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist 
on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and 
compounds so that the student or practical man will 
profit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x || of a series of ar- 
ticles which were previously published in ‘Cotton,’ 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 
charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. May be secured in conjunc- 








tion with a 3-year subscription to "Cotton" for $2.50 7 : 
(Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). : 
; HL 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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We have never yet made a Traveler 
we thought was Good Enough— 


Some day we may reach that goal of 
perfection—but in the meantime we 
enjoy working hard at fhe job of im- 


proving our products. 


Of course users of Carter Travelers 
have learned to expect more—and 
that in itself makes our efforts more 


interesting. 














THE A. B. GC. LINE 


SPINNING AND TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 























CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B® CARIBR, LNG. 


GASTONIA N. ¢ 





REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SoutH MAIN Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WELLINGTON St,, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
LEO LENK, APARTADO No. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
RICHARD O. CUSTER, S. A., QUITO, ECUADOR 
J. C. BOULIANNE, BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 
ROBERTO ZANDER, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
GLOSSOP & COMPANY, RIO pe JANEIRO, BRASIL 
HAGNAUER & CIA, LTD., SANTIAGO be CHILE 





ee 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 








Does Your Mill Promote 


Visual Skile? 


There’s a kind of skill that many manufac- 
turing plants encourage to the highest degree 
and thereby increase production ‘and profits. 
This is v isual skill — the ability of the worker to 
“see faster”, to set up his work, use his tools, 
read calibrations and make inspections more 
quickly and efficiently. There’s one sure way to 


promote this — by the use of Skilled Lighting! 


Wheeler has specialized in the study of 
visual skills and in designing and producing 
lighting equipment to meet all requirements — 
equipment that extracts maximum illumina- 
tion from standard lamps. Wheeler’s line of 
reflectors is made for long, efficient service — 
high grade, heavy duty materials with endur- 
ing vitreous enameling. 


Learn how you can profit by increasing vis- 
ual skills throughout your mill with Skilled 
Lighting. Write for Catalogs. Wheeler 
Reflector Company, 275 Congress Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. Representatives 
in principal cities. 





All-Steel 


see es 


Open-End Fluorescent Unit ag 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 





Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


still ang REFLECTORS 


Kole [-m ohvameyel la lolitis: 
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PIONEERS 


in the application of 


INFRA-RED 
RADIANT HEAT 


Textile Industry 





























CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED 
GAS OR ELECTRIC UNITS 











. ; P e GREATER SPEED 
Drying R | @ GREATER ACCURACY 
° Curing D OF CONTROL 
U e INCREASED PRODUC- 
¢ Carbonizing | TION 
SE N e GREATER UNIFORMITY 
¢ Singeing G | « FREE FROM TORCHING 
Our Engineering Department will 
gladly show you how Carbomatic will 65% 
improve your production without any OF OUR 
obligation. ORDERS 
All equipment guaranteed and in con- ARE 
formity with insurance companies’ re- Repeats! 
quirements. 














ei 





Corbometic Singeing Unit in Operation 
If it’s INFRA-RED - be sure it’s CARBOMATIC 
Folder C-| 
DIVISION 





_CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


(117 WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23,N.Y. , 





‘Also—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 















THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Te Yerrell Machine Co..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd........ Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman..............- Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co.........Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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Low Cost Way To 
Improve Humidification! 


If you’re not getting maximum performance from 
your closed system humidifying equipment... 
if your operating costs are above normal, you 
might check the system. The water lines may be 
choked with slime and lime scale. 


An easy, low-cost way to remedy this com- 
mon cause ... is to clean out the system with 
recommended Oakite compounds. Then add, from 
time to time, small quantity of Oakite Airefiner 
No. 52 to water supply. By doing this you dis- 
courage slime growth . . . you keep lime scale in 
suspension so that it cannot cause clogging. This 
important maintenance cleaning job is complete- 
ly outlined in a new 16-page Digest. Ask us to 
send you a FREE copy TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
 ‘Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 











OAKITES “CLEANING 





MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREME! 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 





Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough - - - - - - ###New Hampshire 


Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths. 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Use Noone’s 











RHOADS 


e- eockwook 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
Production ... UP 
AEEP Costs . . . DOWN 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES provide correct belt tension. The 
belt pulls maximum load .. . steadily, even 
under varying load conditions. Production 
rises; maintenance costs are lowered. 


TANNATE is the belt for this drive. It is 
strong, tough, resilient and durable. 
TANNATE is pre-stretched and shut-downs 
for take-ups are seldom necessary. 
TANNATE-ROCKWOOD units are available 
for use as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical 
drives. 


On hundreds of textile drives Tannate- 
Rockwood installations have given exception- 
ally reliable and efficient service for years. 
The illustration shows TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD Drives operating spinning 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK 2 CHICAGO 2 ATLANTA 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 





aoe +e oe Ce ee a —s ‘ 


in many mills. 





Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE Co. 
















Ter OAAACH VALE 


Now Available in STEEL! 


. in new post-war functional 
designs and modern finishes. 
Efficient space-saving office and 





factory units that accommodate 
3 or 4 persons per sq. ft., that 
keep clothing dry, aired and "in 
press. Single or double faced. 
Portable or stationary in stand- 
ard units or by the foot to fit. 

Also complete industrial and in- 


stitutional checkrooms. 





















Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. 
Improves the bleach. Produces a 
softer finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 


brilliant dyeing. 


Oe ee 


Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations gladly fur- 


nished upon request. 

















| Bulletin 6-20 2 ‘A ie n rr 
| VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
; "The Coat Rack People” 
| 24 8 MICHIGAN AYE cHIONEO $M 
: SAAN SABA! > 
STANSOMINE; || 4n Up-to-Date 

| | For ali cotton fabries. | PRINTING PLANT... 





equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers . 
Dalton 








































Georgia | 
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fs | Good Reasons Why 


JOHNSON potARY JOINTS 


Speed Up Productian and Cut Down Maintenance 
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COMPLETELY PACKLESS. Rotating mem- 
ber consists of nipple (1) and sliding collar (2), 
keyed together (6). Seal is accomplished by car- 
bon graphite seal ring (3), forced by pressure 
tightly against nipple. Positive seal—no stuffing 
boxes or steam fits to repack. Carbon graphite 
ring (4) serves as bearing. 


SELF-OILING. Seal ring (3) and bearing ring 
(4) are of long-lived carbon graphite—require 
no lubrication. Your maintenance man will go 
for this in a big way. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. Spring (5) is for initial 
seating only. Joint in operation is pressure 
sealed; the higher the pressure, the tighter the 
seal, as it should be. No lost time due to repack- 
ing or repairing because of misalignment. 


SELF-ALIGNING. Ball and socket joints be- 
tween rotating member and rings compensates 
for angular misalignment of pipe. Space be- 
tween nipple and housing provides for lateral 
misalignment. 















@ Yes, Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints en 


bles of the old Style stuffin d all the trou- 


& boxes and st ji 
— eam fits, J - 
= cae —— Way to install more a 
fainage. And— i i 
e ! very im _— 
. e fact that Johnson Joints can pay their Hen acto 
vings in maintenance alone. segeness 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


|The Johnson Corporation 
“5 WOOD STREET (9 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


_— i, Le] Make Your Compressed Air Come Clean 


with the Johnson Separator. Employs the two 
best principles of separation—expansion and 
change of direction; removes 99% plus of trou- 
ble-causing water, dirt and oil from compr 

air. Simple design and construction insures long 
life. Also available for service on steam lines. 


Write for Bulletin on Johnson Separation Devices 
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OILLESS BEARINGS 
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-.. IN MANY DIFFERENT 
APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 















without 
a drink— 


BEARING 


185 . 
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i To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 





Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
> Quality wire—-BETTER than ever 
MA before—produced for our exclu- 
f™™ sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
iMeeed sure grip—dgive longer satisfac- 
‘ii tory service. 


: 
_ 
~~ 
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an Clipper Belt Lacers! 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra-. 

tion! 

CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Grano RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ° 
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Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 





Smooth — Light — Durable 


eeeeeeenT LeneeRET TKN 1's 


Designed for 


11) 1) ee HOROE REE CORERBER ON ER EEEC (+t \ete4e4 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PETTEE Lr teeces 































KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 190! 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Allendale 3521 


Dearborn 5974 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Telephone 150 


RALPH GOSSETT 
15 Augusta Street 
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RAYOCINE 


This efficient coning oil 
produces better results 
even with second grade 
rayons. 


Try it with your finest 
hosiery for excellent results. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 50!, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Since 1778 
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_ THE WETTER YOUR 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 
_AND WALLS THE MORE 


i NEED. dl 
yA 
Ps y A 


Damp-TEx 


9 Pre 
Proved Fungus AN D & E 


Resistant by 


FUNGUS TEST INGY W 
4 EQ 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 * 
plants have discovered its = | 
superiorities. Write for our | 
trial offer. 


Proved Lactic 
4 Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO.° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadtan Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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TEXTILE LEATH 


ORIGINAL 


REG. U. 5 


“6 The Leathe 


1 AST 2 +o 9 time 


B you SAVE 


2 WAYS 


when you use 
Seas mL cement 


ete vb PAT OFF 


LOOM 


‘LEATHERS 


1. Figured over a period of 
? years, Bondaron Leathers are 


the most economical you can 
buy. Priced only slightly high- 


: er, they outwear from 2 to 5 
: sets of ordinary leathers, cost 
: far less in the long run! 


= Because they wear so much 
: longer, Bondaron Leathers 


cause less trouble, eliminate 


: from 50% to 80% of produc- 
: tion delays due to broken 
: straps and leather replace- 
: ments. 


_ Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
_ mill, then start to realize 
| them by switching to Bond- 


| aron on your next order. 


ERS 


bearing the nan” 


GENUINE 


pAT. OFF. 


Hair On.” 
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— Pa. 
Leathers 
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CORN STARC 
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LOVERLEAF 
Goblins 














in the Long Run 








Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They ‘reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed containers. Samples 
on request—write direct or to your near- 
est representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL | STANDARD : 


PROVIDENCE, WNG TRAVELER GREENVILLE, 


 . $. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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ePENDABLE(é 


Long and wide experience in the design and 

, fabrication of bleaching kiers, starch kettles, and 

vats and vessels of all types for the textile in- 

dustry, enables us to offer you superior service 
on these products. 

Our facilities provide for the construction of 
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all types of processing vessels—in stainless clad 
steel, Monel metal, special alloy steels and kin- 
dred materials, with riveted joints and electri- 
cally welded. 

Submit your problems to our Engineering de- 
partment—or write for a copy of "Tank Talk. 


MFG. CO. 


NiewnanGa. 




















TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Est. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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1874 Southern Warehouse 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


- al oe 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali. 
ty Scrubbers, Moppinc 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 


now. 

















REPAIR PARTS 
Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with e 
replacement part or e 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 
tt Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, iil. 







































190 COTT 


V-Belt 

Air Hose 
Water Hose 
Steam Hose 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIO} 


onhattan, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Molded Rubber Goods 


Oilless Bearings 
Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


23 TOWNSEND STREET 
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Accel- 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 

one time. 


q ATLAS- OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 
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Hubbard Warp Beams are designed from start to 
finish to cut operating costs. Every detail of con- 
struction has been engineered to increase operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Hubbard Warp Beams provide the advantages 
_ ee 


e Strength and light weight through the use of 
high grade magnesium alloys. 


¢ Long beam life because of rigid construction. 
Steel liners in heads for yarn shaft, protect beams, 
assure true beam operation. 


e Easier handling, smoother operation. 


Hubbard has the knowledge and engineering 
background to help lower your costs in bobbins, 
beams, and related products. Write us today for 
complete information. 


Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 








1627 CARROLL AVENUE 


1946 
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Stainless Steel 
Spools and 
Bobbins 
Strong, non - corrod- 
ing, stain - proof. 
Will be available as 
soon as priority con- 


trols permit. 


TT 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 


Combination Wood 
and Metal Jute 
Bobbin 
This warp-proof, 
break-proof and 
split-proof bobbin 
withstands the ter- 
rific strains of even 
the severest kind of 

service. 


- —-_ — 


High Speed Loom 
Beam and Warper 
Heads 
These balanced ve- 
neer plywood re- 
placement beam 
heads are stronger, 
longer-lasting thon 
other types. 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


19] 



































DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 


ding power 
high soil-suspen 
eoorggenn alkalinity over eas 


e, STAND rs 
poate in grades to meet your parti 


needs exactly! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 





















































COCKER I E. SIRRINE x CO. 
GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA’ /§ 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY eee 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
am @ a= 
BUILDERS OF 
TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
COMPLETE \WARP BLEACHERIES » STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS © PLANS « REPORTS 
CHEMICALS FOR 
SIZING e REDUCING Doh r 
DESIZING e WETTING AL L ia) at $ 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 
ROM A HAAS COMPANY iy 
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Looks like ol’ Fatty has wrecked a perfectly good pair of 
scales by not recognizing their limits before subjecting the 
scales to his excess weight. 

It is almost this way with textile machinery operating under 
today’s increased demands. Maybe one or two old parts on a 
particular machine are slowing it down .. . perhaps will cause 
a costly breakdown. 

The thing to do is replace worn, dilapidated parts with 
Henderson Repair Parts for textile machinery. Then, to elimi- 
nate the possibility of further delays, be ready with a spare 
for each part more likely to cause trouble. But remember... 
specify HENDERSON! Henderson Repair Parts are precision 
made for heavy duty work. 


SIE IA EB = € MACHINE Co. AMT On, XY Seem pg 




















Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER L. J. CASTILE 
Greenville ten nrg”, Charlotte 3, North Ce , 

e, South Carolina rolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
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THE KEEVER STARCH Co. 
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ee» DALING Pieons 
CONOMY «i: SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [N USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, (©) ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 





New York Office: 100 Gold St. 
Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic Ave. 
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Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


: 
: 
Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment | 


| NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


Z PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 


All Kinds of : 


CARD 4 . 
CLOTHING ~ § GCLEANING 


and Be 
NAPPER & COMPOUND 
CLOTHING | fot TEXTILE FLOORS 
: Preserves Floors e Economical to Use with 
Either Machine or Hand Scrubbing e For 
Mills Who Prefer Abrasive Compounds, We 
Recommend Our DIXIE CLEANSER. 


LOWELL, : 
MASS B NEWSOUTH MFG. Co. 
ESAS M 71) BANKHEAD AVE.NW. ATLANTA.GA. 


= 
ME TH EE posite seand /eapeanentens MUM ee + POOUCAARODDE DCA areagnneeneetecuananatensenacentnnsil i, 


PHU SLL LE SLCC OT STU ST SOT TT SLs 


C. kK. HONEYCUTT, President 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer | PRODUCTION MAN 
bate Meyosbatel(-MOLoMMGatoMMMM! =| vc'e"* 2” opening. for a man who hes hed experience in the 


qualifications for a foreman. He may be presently employed in 
a cotton mill or textile plant. This is a wonderful opportunity to 
work into a splendid position. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Ideal working conditions in modern, well-equipped plant. 
Write fully, giving background and experience. All correspond- 
ence will be treated confidentially. 


TEC QU 


UOT Tin ¢ 


3v37. West Second Avenue, Gastonia. N. C. 





General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 
WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 


llutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


COUUTVEDEVEULC QUCVEVEVPUEPC SALEEM 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


MUDD DADE ONEDDINNI)/)+0,00NFRDE DDL DOLDDDODDBDDDDDODED EDD b+) RODBDPDODOADO DO NDDO OO TEADOUDDODAO DOI DORBEDIOT 


THC JUTE 
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C top! 


Watch this space for an 
important announcement 
to the textile industry! 


by the 


‘DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 1973 N. Buffum Street 173 Orange Street 
' Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. I. 
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nAP HUA 


for de-sizing cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 
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\ Taking the brakes 
. off 
PRODUCTION 









Worn rings are literally a drag on your 
spinning and twisting machinery. End 
this slow-down with new DIAMOND FINISH rings, and 
watch the tangible gain in pounds per shift. Our superbly 
polished DIAMOND FINISH assures smooth starting, 


long life. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™"“**” 


SPIAN ING REING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
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Truslow* Blender (patented) 


THOROUGH BLENDING 
OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Really thorough blending of spun rayon, wool 
and cotton with fibers of other raw materials is 
becoming increasingly important. The Improved New 
Model Truslow Blender has been developed to pro- 
vide thorough blending of almost all types of natural 
and synthetic fibers. The stock is blown through 
piping to the Blender. It then passes through a ro- 
tating arm and is blown up against the vanes of the 
canopy—making it revolve and distribute the stock 
in the form of a heavy snowstorm. 


Ask us more about it! 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Curtis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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umns, 10 inches 


DISPLAY RATHS 


Rates are net, p pot in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
0 inches to page. Space measured b 
even inch vortleniig <a hg 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column wid 





2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 
Per Inch Per Inch 
RSS ea ae $6.00 RR ean .50 
ie 5.50 Er a eae .25 
CN 100 inches — - . 4.00 
I iit eae 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 





UNDISPLAYED 


Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 














ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


Expert for development work on synthetic yarn fabrics 


Chemists and chemical engineers 


Assistant superintendent and overseers for cotton carding, spinning and weaving for 


Cuba 


Foreman winding, cotton yarns (Southern mill), $65 week. 


Boss carders (cotton), 


$8,000 year 


Time study engineers $3,000—3,500 year 


several openings 
Master Mechanics and chief engineers, 


Northern and Southern mills paying up to 


Office managers for Southern and Northern mills 
Sales and Service men for cotton dyeing, slashing, drying and finishing machinery 


and finishing machinery 
Superintendent waste utilization plant 


Superintendent new Southern synthetic yarn and fabric plant 
Textile school graduates with practical mill experieuce and many others 
Erector cotton carding and spinning machinery for Mexico 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with men 
seeking new positions and with employers seeking men. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business. 





POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent, 
perience all grades cotton yarns, plain 
and dobbie weaves. Specialize strength, 
quantity—quality. References. Available 
for interview. Address Box 841, c/o 
OOTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


carder-spinner. Ex. | 











POSITION WANTED 


I have had 38 years of cotton mill experience in 
all artments. Been cenettedaniiens for 18 
years for one of the cotton mills in the South 
making yarns, cloth, dyeing and finishing. How- 
ever, I —, rather connect with a yarn mil) 
if possible. Address Box 844, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

































WANTED 


SALESMAN—TECHNICIAN 


To call on textile mills to sell and 
demonstrate chemical products. 
Must be familiar with manufacture 
and finishing of cotton and mixed 
goods. Prefer chemical or chemical 
engineering training or graduate 
of textile school. Salary would de- 
pend on qualifications and experi- 
ence. State full particulars as to 
age, family status, education and 
experience. Address Box 840, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 











WANTED 
Looping & Seaming 
FIXER 


Excellent opening for experi- 
enced man. Permanent job with 
good salary. Write Box 837, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 





WANTED 
2 WOOLEN OR WORSTED CARDS 
60-Inch Diameter — 60-Inch Face 
All Metal 


Address Box oe c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form-| | 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes | 


and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street 




































WANTED 


One experienced card clothier and card 
over-hauler for western states, also two 
spindle plumbers for overhaulin spin- 
ning, Address Box 842, ¢/o TTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








MASTER MECHANIC 


Desires position with textile plant. Broad prac- 
oon and t technical ence in cotton, woolen, 


th the 
and development. Will consider forelgn coun 
Can lay out and install entire = 


includ team and aan A 
843, ry COLTON. Gr Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga 








WANTED! 


30—Cotton Cards, 45” wide 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 Purchase Street 





Fall River, Mass. 




































WANTED 


Chemical salesman to sell textile 
specialties in New England, Man- 
hattan, and Southern districts. Ad- 
dress Box 836, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


Full Fashion hosiery production man, 15 
years —— as superintendent, fore- 
man and fixer. Familiar with latest equip- 
ment and — with COLTON. Gon Address 
Box 839, c/o Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 
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FOR SALE 


8—Dye Beeks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
~ & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
Tr & Perkins Calenders 50”- 


2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ lg. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”.- 
66%". 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
285——-Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5—R. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 
a - ms Jacketed Kettles 24-1650 
gals. 
94—-Draper Model EB 44” Aute. 
Looms. 
1—G.M.0. 50” B.B. Open Width 
Washer. 
2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 
Mills. 
4—60” Monel Lined Dye Jiggs. 
1—Tape Condenser for 48” Card. 
eas * K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, 


= A K 4 x 41 Automatic Looms. 


Raw! Oloth Brushing Machines. 
2—Moore & White Slitters. 
1—Speedy Baling Press. 

1—P & S Oonveyor Dryers, 3 


aprons. 
shit agua 48” Whirlwind Extrac- 
or. 


ye PRODUCTS COMPANY, a 


Ave. and McLean Bivd. 
“PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 








LIQUIDATING 


COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING UNIT — 6,000 SPINDLES 


l1—Ne. 12 Lattice Cleaner 

















-; 78 Spindle, 10” x 5” x 9%, 


a sae L es Em Serial No. 10514, 


Rorial ral No. 10 0516. 
Woonsocket, 





am gs Fatale te + Bie x 5” 


SPINNING: 
20—224 Spindle, 2%” Gauge, 1%” Ring, 6%” 
Traverse, Band Drive, Atherton Spinning 


&—234 Spindle 2%” Gauge, 1%” Ring, Whitin 
Spinning 


Frames. 
TWISTERS: 
a 9 iy Fales & Jenks Twisters, 3%” 


2%” Ring 
1~144 4 Spindle a ,bauge, 2%” pms. Fales & 
Jenks Tw’ Traverse, Bank Drive. 


isters, 
4—144 Spindle “ Gauge Hopedale, 2%” Ring. 
6° Traverse 
2—100 dle No. 12 Foster Winders 
ndle No. - £. a 4” gauge 





Bale Press 
Approximately 1,200 Roving Ca 


(#0 Svinte Spoolers, ne gauge 
Denn Warper 


>t apinme. 7™” x 3%" x 5” Woonsocket. All oe gO ~ ere Trucks, tes for full opera- 





tion 





ie”, 8 FEED, to TO 13 


& 120 CROULAS RIG KNITTING MACHINES | 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




















TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


FOR CASH 


MAY BE A WISE MOVE 


NOW 


YOu may be relieved of much worry and unnecessary expense. 
You company [its personnel intact, as a rule) will gain the benefit of added capital, 
plus the expert management of an experienced, reputable operating organization. 


THERE is profit in it for all. As principals (not brokers) with substantial finances and 
a background of long experience, we are interested in industrial plants. 


e ALL consultations and negotiations strictly confidential 
BOX 1223—1474 B'WAY, N. Y. 

















SPECIAL OFFERING 


Equipment purchased new in 1942 


2—Woonsocket 86” 86-roll double acting 
ball bearing Nappers, motor driven. 


1—Woonsocket 86” 24-roll double acting 
ball bearing Napper, motor driven. 


2—Woonsocket 86” 20-roll single acting 
Nappers, ball bearing, motor driven. 


Wire—Write or Phone. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


33-41 Bergen St. Paterson, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 























DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. on, Mass. 








YOUR ADVERTISEMENT ON THIS PAGE 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 
@ good man to fill a vacancy in your 
mill? Do you desire your business or 
professional card placed before the 
textile industries? 

Why- not try an advertisement on 
this page of COTTON? Its 14,500 
copies per month reach the textile 
executives, superintendents and heads 
of departments throughout the indus- 
try. 

Note the rates above and send in 
your advertisement today. 


COTTON 
GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA 
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what the 


PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


means 


FACTS AND FIGURES PROVE the 
Payroll Savings Plan to be a tremen- 
dous national asset. Through this plan, 
no less than 27,000,000 workers have 
so far saved more than $13‘ billions 
to help speed victory . . . forestall in- 
flation . . . and build peacetime 
prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings 
Plan? Not only is this combined effort fos- 
tering national security, but also creating a 
luerative postwar gs for you... and 
all American industry 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed 
in industry are now enrolled in the Payroll 
Savings Plan .. . averaging a $25 bond 
each month per employee? Through this plan, 
millions are now looking forward to homes, 
educational opportunities and old age inde 
pendence! 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, 
your company and your employees is worthy 
of your continued ... and increased .. 
support! Now is the time to take stock of 
your Payroll Savings Plan. Use selective re- 
solicitation to keep it at its 7th War Loan 
high! Keep using selective resolicitation to 
build it even higher! 
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Wets 


rNamn (oh amr oles) GED 20140121 @ Lemme) ace: til lommeceleclelelt iets me) | 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


. Penetrates ... Suspends. . 
Aids Detergents and Dyes 


and Cost. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


. Disperses 
Cuts Time 




























DON’T FIGHT 
With Employees 


GET 
COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 
with 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 
Envelopes 





» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full information 
sent without obligation. Write today... 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as 


part of the advertising contract. oe eg care will be taken to indies 
0 


correctly. No allowance will be made 


r errors or failure to inseri 





A 


Abbott Machine Co ..... oo ae 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co........... 156 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 42 
Allen Co. .. oo .192 
Allis- Chalmers. Mfg. Co 16 and 4 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... 
Aluminum Co. of Amer:ca..... . 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. .......... 134 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... * 


American Aniline Products 


ce pie e o's se bis oe eee 6 155 
American Associated Consult- 

ants, Inc. ... 190 
American Cy anamid & Ch 1emic: al 

nn » ' 14 
American Finishing Oa age be 194 
American Magnesium Corp.... 43 
American Moistening Co....... 37 
American Monorail Co. rey 
American Paper Tube ( 200 
American Viscose Corp... a's > ae 
Aqua-Sec Corporation. ..78 and 79 
IN TRE andl 6 0 0b olp 0 0% wad 6 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 185 
IE, «GG 0 6 om’e'e 0 os oe 
Arkansas Company, Ine....... 175 
BU GPa oo cc th ce owmebecne 46 


Armstrong Cork Co.. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc.......... bd 
Atlanta Envelope Co....... 198 
Atlanta Paper Oo............ ° 
Atlas Electric Devices Co.....191 
Atwood Division ............ 71 
OS ST Sea A 179 
EES er A * 
Barber-Colman Co. 49 and 137 
Barnes Textile AEG Sn lac. * 
Becco Sales Oorp............ . 
Best & Co., Bd adel Fk Rapane a 186 
Blickman, Inc., Tee Tae Se 149 
Bond Co., Charles ee ree 187 
Borne, Scrymser Co.......... " 
Brinton NS herpes Ose <7 
SE ee 58 and 59 
Brown Instriment Co......... 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.... fe 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. ..198 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 119 
Calco Chemical Division ...... 58 
Cameron Machine Co. ........ * 
Carbomatic Oerp ............ 182 
Caurepermmeum Oe. ....cccceccs 81 
ee eo wo ole 181 
A ES 5G Se a * 
Cities Service Oil Companies.. 55 
Clark Tructractor Div........ 130 
Classified Ads ...... 196 and 197 
Cleveland Tramrail Division... 67 
SD ee, te tt ee 142 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co......... 186 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co......... 188 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

ES a a a eee ae 192 
Cole Mfg. Co.. D.. 189 
Colgate- ed Peet. Co. 171 
Columbia Chemical Division... 5 
Columbia Sfipply Co. ........ 13 
Comer Machinery Co. ....... 169 
Commercial Factors Corpor- 

Ren a be Inside Front Cover 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc.197 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. * 


Corn Products Sales Co....... * 
Ce Ce nw epee ces 44 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
ne eee 54 
Curtis & Marble Machine Oo... 195 


D 


Dearne Ooerp.,. TAG... ......00.% 135 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ... 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 47 and - 
Dexter Chemita] Corp 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 


ef © @ © @ 


ae 39 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 192 
oN ee 145 
Dommerich & Oo., L. F....... ad 
Dow Chemical Co. 

eo SS See * 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Magnesium Div.) ........ 11 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
it 8 i} 0) 2 123 
Dronsfield Bros., | RRR ap: 192 


Please Mention 


Du Pont de Nemours & 


Co. 
(Dyestuff Divi- 


Inec., E. I. 

DE. « 6.4 oe eee aan ‘ 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Inc., FE. I. (Electrochemic: als 

SS iyere:.*; eeececece 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., E. I. (Finishes Divi- 

EE | 5 oe eee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Inc. E. I. creneaneetd Div.) ' 
Durant Mfg. Co.. .195 
Eastern Stainless Steel Oorp.. 9 
Basterm Yarn Ge... sccccccvces 196 
SES eee 197 
Economy NT it 194 
Emery Industries, Inc. ...... * 
Emmons Loom Harness OCo..... 56 
PE MER, urn, ie ie cw ele « 
Fafnir Bearing Co. .......... 7 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co........ 50 
Finnell System Inc. ........ @ 
Fitzgerald, James E.......... 196 
WEOGeOs.- Ve OHNO & 6 6-04 «10 Se cles e 
Foster Machine Co. . * 
I, Te SS a * 
Franklin Process Co. ........ 
Frevdburg Bros., Strauss. Inc... * 
emeeee: OOD. . 46% 6540 
Gardner-Denver Co. . 
eee (ene GP. 3, os Coes ee * 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 

I I se ie ng a lint 194 
Gates Rubber Oo. ........... 57 
Gaylord Container Corp. ‘ext 12 
General Chemical Co. ....... 133 
ON Bs RS re ® 
General Dyestuff Corp. ..... 26-A 


General Electric Co. (Lamps). * 


General Electric Co. 


Pn. =e. Bice vith © 6 6 bs * 
Georgia Power Co. .........-. R86 
Gilmer Co. Division. L. H.... * 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ca * 
Graton & Knight Co.......... 7 
Greenville Steel & Fdy Co..... 51 
Greenville Textile Supply Co... * 
cee 8 Oe ae ee ee * 
Gulf Oil Corporation 34 


H 


H & B American Machine Oo... ~* 
Hart Products Corp. wee 


Henderson Fdy & Mch Co.. 193 
Hermas Machine Co. ........ . 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 

SS gat Ce gE neo * 
Hinde & Dau¢h Paper Co.....121 
Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred. ein” 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 48 
Houghton & Co.. E RE Ory ~ 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co....... 68 
Hubbard Spool Co. ......... 191 
Hunt Machine Co.. Rodney 190 
Hyatt Bearings Division ° 
Ideal Machine Shops ....... 141 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ..... ° 
Industrial Steels, Inc. ° 
Interchemical Corp.. Aridy 

i, be ee ie «ts be © 0 « .. B5 
International Minerals & 

Chemical Corp. ......+.++. ° 
International Nickel Co., Inc . 
International Salt Co., Inc. . 
[selin-Jefferson Sty ; 
Jenkins Metal Shop ........ 129 


Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 12 


Pe ann, ccawes se ueeees 185 
Johnson Machine Works. 

wk. chit, aa e's Lam ot 199 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S C..... . 
Jordan, Jr., W.H. @& F....... 186 
ES Pe ee eS 191 
Kaumagraph Co. .......cec- 70 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. ....... 199 
Keever Starch Oo. .......... 193 
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roy Showalter C YO N AVA 
: Lambeth R — Sinclai -, A. J.....4--. yAN R P 
‘eal Lane & P sk ty hae RY Share 15 a as Co., Inc.. : a 
— Laurel Soap ‘Me Dun. Ws Beene cee S. K. F. Indu 3 {pres 
Lawlor Co., 8 vs ie se aes 177 > wee Pe yp ig ee, : 
awrence Le eo Usceeoeerceeees 1 ocony-V EG 4.0 vos 
asome & a Co., A. ae +6 Sclenen py Oil Co., Inc... 35 
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*To survive the batterings of giant 
seas and hurricane winds, year in and year 
out, an ocean liner must be engineered to 
“take it’. 


Similarly, to meet the severe require- 
ments of today’s high-speed spinning, 
twisting and automatic weaving, A.P.T. 
Yarn Carriers must be, and are, engineered 
to “take it’. These carriers have great 
strength in view of their light weight and 
are highly resistant to distortion from mois- 
ture or temperature changes and to chip- 
ping, splitting and splintering. They are 
also exceptionally resilient; even if bent 
by abusive handling, they will usually 
straighten out on the spindle. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


]. Perfect spindle cling 


2. Freedom from static 


3. Perfect balance which reduces 
vibration 


4. Fewer stops—greater production 
5. Free but controlled delivery 


6. Saving in power in some cases 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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RELIANCE V°S DR 


for 


BEAMERS AND SLASHERS | 

















a. 






Beamers and slashers equipped with Reliance V*S Drive have conclusively 
proved their advantages in many textile mill installations. Aside from its 
simplicity and its economy, both in relatively low first cost and maintenance, | 
V*S Drive effectively meets the difficult requirements of handling delicate | 
yarns with minimum breakage and consistently high quality of output. | 





* A predetermined surface or linear speed is constantly and avuto- 
matically maintained as beam diameter increases. 


* Stalled tension is provided to prevent slack in warps when stopped. 


* Full horsepower is available throughout range of beam diameter 
without overloading electrical equipment. 


a nena e ee 





* The V*S Drive operates from plant A-c. circuits, and occupies a mini- 
mum of valuable floor space (frequently is built into the machine). 










* All component parts are types of equipment with which mainte- 
nance men are familiar. 


Write or phone the nearest Reliance office for full information on V*S Drive- 
equipped beamers and slashers and their performance records in exacting 
textile mill operations. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

er ae 1085 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
| * . Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gary» Greenville * Houston 
ORIVE Kalamazoo * Kansas City * Knoxville * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * Mew Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * Rockford, Ill. © St. Louis ®* San Francisco * Seattle 
Syracuse * Tampa * Washington, D.C. 


RELIANCE" }c MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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My) this iS 
ig regular performance... 


, 
j 


this Is regular 
performance 


as found in VELVORAY™* No. 1 


(finishing oil) 


VELVORAY No. 1 is a consistent performer in the softening and finishing of 
textiles of all types. And in subsequent operations of drying, tentering, schreinering, 
calendering or sanforizing, VELVORAY No. 1 does not smoke. 

VELVORAY No. 1 produces uniform finishes because it doesn’t foam. Level of finishing 
liquor —and quality of finish—can be controlled. VELVORAY No. 1 is consistent 
in action for the additional reasons that it is chemically stable, doesn’t 
oxidize, turn rancid, or discolor fabrics. It’s economical. Since no particle of 
VELVORAY No. 1 goes off in wasteful smoke, every drop stays 
on the goods, adding plumpness and quality “feel”. 

Approval from customers comes more regularly to mills using finishing oils of 
established regularity of performance. Ask a Royce man about the consistently good 
results mills are getting with VELVORAY No. 1... 
on all kinds of fabrics ... on yarns of natural or synthetic fibres... 

. tees aliliaas: 
" enone and cuban set Ae an oe QOVCe 
VELVORAY* No. 1 “GETS ALONG” WITH YOUR OTHER hi \ 
INGREDIENTS ¢ VELVORAY No. 1 is compatible with © oS 
+ U 


starches, gums, gelatine, glues, and blueing 


agents commonly used in the textile industry. Dicp 


. 


p> ROYCE CHEMICAL CO. * 
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